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THE LOVER’S PROBLEM. 


BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 





ComE, sit with me by the willow-tree 
(Said he), 
And read a riddle of life for me. 


Deep in the April woods I met 

A lonely violet, 

So sweetly sad, I stooped and kissed 
From her blue orbs their tender mist. 


Far down the summer vale, 

A Lily, stately and pale, 

Beguiled my restless heart a while 
With her pure grace and pensive smile. 


In arich parterre’s enchanted ground, 
The gay Camellia’s Court I found, 

A queenly flower, 

With a royal dower, 

Beauty, and wealth and fame, 

Soul of passion and lips of flame. 


The Violet sighed, ‘‘Oh, must we part? 
Take me, and wear me in your heart!’ 


The calm, pale Lily softly said, 
“Alone,” and bowed her gracious head. 


The bright Camellia flushed anew, 

And pleading, passionate glances threw: 
“Take love, take wealth, take all with me, 
For what is my life if I lose thee?’ 


But I had found where the Wild Rose 
bloomed; 

Her faintest breath my path perfumed; 

A wayside nook, with her smile, could be 

More than the great proud world to me. 


The violet perished in the wood, 
Plucked by fingers coarse and rude; 
The Lily sorrowed in solitude. 


The proud Camellia, pining there, 

Shed half her leaves in her heart’s despair; 
Till, gently treading the tufted ground, 

A wary purchaser peered around; 

A careful, practiced man of the world, 
With eye-glass leveled and whiskers curled: 
He said, ‘‘She’ll do!’ came twice or tarice, 
Then opened his purse and paid the price. 


Swiftly [ hied to the wild wayside, 
But alas for hope! and alas for pride! 
No rose will adorn my bridal morn; 

I missed the flower, I keep the thorn; 
Scorn for love, and love for scorn! 


Of subtile threads the Sisters Three 
Weave the chain of our destiny; 
Some are broken, and some are lost, 
Many are tangled and all are crossed. 


Strangely spotted withsun and shade, 
Coils and quivers the magic braid, 

Here in the darkness, and there in the light; 
Who can read the riddle right? 


Sitting here by the willow-tree 
(Mused he), 

I think how fair were they all to see; 
And now no flower will bloom for me! 


But Time avenges every wrong, 
Waking ever, nor waiting long: 
And blessedness is the child of pain; 
Heaven draws us still by the tangled chain, 
And in the all-loving Father’s sight, 
No thread is broken or darkened quite. 


So Faith the riddle would read for us. 
But I, even while she whispers thus, 
Forlornely smile; and should you see, 

In a jaunty cap, worn carelessly, 

A Rose—a sad, neglected thing. 

Which now the wearer would gladly fling 





You too may smile, through tears, to know 
That this is the Rose I worshiped so, 

And worship still, and still would deem 
My peace secure, my bliss supreme, 

If that poor faded Flower, outcast, 
Forsaken, soiled, were mine at last, 

To water with my tears apart, 

And fold forever in my heart. 

ARLINGTON, MASs. 
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HOPE’S BURIAL. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


I HAVE folded the hands of my dear, dead 
Hope 

And have closed her beautiful eyes; 

A smile is frozen upon her face 

And the cold limbs curve with their ancient 

grace— 

She does not stir when I call to her, 

She does not waken or rise. 








So now to bury my dear dead Hope, 

For the dead must be hidden away; 

Tho they changed not but stayed forever 

fair, 

It would frighten the living to see them 

there, 

Fronting the skies with their moveless 
eyes, 

Doubting the light of day. 


Noother shall help me to bury my Hope. 
The burden is mine alone; 
I will dig her grave in the dusk of the 
night 
And will cover the fair face out of siht, 
And shape and round the low green mound, 
And raise no fineral stone. 


I shall sit by the grave of my buried Hope, 
And none will remember but I; 

The wind that blows by her sepulcher 

Shall softer be for the touch of her; 

Violets will know that she sleeps below 
And the stars keep watch from the sky. 
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THE MOTIVE AND THE LAW OF 
BROTHFRLY LOVE. 








BY THE RT. REV. SAMUEL S. HARRIS, D.D., 
LL.D., 
BISHOP OF MICHIGAN. 





THAT men should love God with all 
their heart and soul and mind, has been 
enacted by the Supreme Law-giver as the 
first and great commandment; and from 
this law he has derived the ‘‘ royal law” 
of neighborly or brotherly love, as being 
‘like unto it,” and therefore founded 
upon it. The paramount obligation that 
rests upon men to love God, therefore, is 
at once the measure and the highest mo- 
tive of their duty to love one another. It 
is manifest, however, that men cannot 
love Gol simply because they are com- 
manded to do it, nor even because it 
is reasonable that they should do 
it. Nomatter how strong their faith, nor 
how obedient their affections, some- 
thing there must be in God which shall 
call forth or engage their love. And that 
something there is indeed; but it is not 
the perfection of his being, nor the excel- 
lence of his majesty. It is not his wis- 
dom, or his power, or his glory; it is his 
love; itis by his love that he makes his 
great appeal to men. ‘‘ We love him be- 
cause he first loved us.” 

Of the two ways in which it is conceiv- 
able that God might have shown his love 
to men, he has employed both. He has 
exhibited his affection fur us in un- 
ceasing bounty and beneficence, and he 
has shown it in self-sacrifice; but of these 
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Indeed, it is not too much to say that 
without the last the first would rather 
operate to alienate man from God. It 
requires but little reflection to show that 
man, being such as he is, would not only 
be degraded by unconditioned benefi- 
cence, but would be made ungrate- 
ful and unloving by it, to say noth- 
ing of the failure of such a plan 
to make man noble and strong, it is cer- 
tain that it would fail to cause him even 
to love the Giver of his good. However 
much we may deplore it and be ashamed 
of it, it is nevertheless profoundly true, 
as all the base annals of human ingrati- 
tude show, that unstinted beneficence 
does not kindle and keep alive the love of 
the human heart. The reason is, that the 
heart does not regard mere benefaction as 
the token of love. It demands another 
proof—namely, sacrifice. Self-sacrifice is 
the one token of love which man believes 
in. The mightiest appeal to the human 
heart is the appeal of the Cross. We are 
daily reminded of this. In our homes we 
all see that it is not the carelessly indul- 
gent father who is the best beloved by his 
children, but it is the self-sacrificing 
father; the father who, for the love 
which he feels for his children, bears the 
cross in his daily life; the father who 
shows his love by his diligent and self- 
denying care; whose life is a life of self- 
giving, or of unselfish devotion. So it is 
not the foolishly indulgent mother who 
has either the best or the most loving 
children, but it is the mother who daily 
and hourly bears the cross in carefully 
guiding, restraining, teaching, ruling her 
children; who shows her love by many a 
self-sacrificing refusal and many a self- 
denying and painstaking reiteration of 
precept and mandate—she is the mother 
whose children are trained not only to be 
noble but loving, and who rise up and 
call her blessed. For children are just 
like men in this, and can be touched and 
moved by no love that does not show it- 
self in self-sacrifice. 

That God should have chosen the sec- 
ond of the two ways of showing his love, 
that is tosay, not by unfailing benefi- 
cence merely, but by self-sacrifice,is a strik- 
ing illustration of the adjustment of his 
methods to our capacity. But it was also 
in strict accordance with his own nature; 
for it is his nature to show his love in 
self-sacrifice. It isa great thought that 
in all that God has revealed of himself to 
us,he has taught us that his loveis a self- 
forgetting love. In the councils which 
tule his economy, he thinks not of him- 
self, but of others. Evenin the mystery 
of the Godhead, we may reverently say, 
there have been from all eternity the 
movements of a self-giving love—the 
Father loving the Sen, and the Son lov- 
ing the Father,and with them the co-eter- 
nalSpirit also loving and beloved. For 
God is no isolated and lonely being, self- 
sufficient in majestic selfishness; but in 
the mystery ef the Trinity of Persons 
which co-exist in the unity of the God- 
head, each Person, forgetting himself, 
pours out upon the others the treasures of 
infinite affection. Therefore it is that 
the doctrine of the Trinity is so precious 
to the Christian consciousness. To it our 
hearts turn with grateful relief from the 
cold and mathematical creed that denies 
companionship in the Godhead. Before 
all worlds, as we are taught by our holy 
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change of affection betwixt the co-eternal 
Persons of the Godhead, each meditating 
not upon his own glory, but upon the 
glory of the others. Forthe love which 
is God’s life demanded from everlasting 
to be fulfilled in the sacrifice of self-giv- 
ing. And this is the essential greatness 
and the essential blessedness of the God- 
head, companionship in unity, each Per- 
son entirely loving the others, and being 
by the others entirely beloved. 

But as if this abounding love desired 
that something less strong, more depend- 
ent, should be the object of the divine 
affection, the created universe was called 
into being, and became the object of the 
divine care. Therefore, as one of the 
Fathers has finely said, creation itself was 
an act of sublime self-sacrifice. with God. 
And this is made the more apparent, as 
has often been pointed out, when we con- 
sider the generous conditions under which 
our race was created. God might have 
made us so that we could not transgress 
his law. But he desired in his creature 
the love and homage of a freeman, not 
the fear ofaslave. Inthe magnanimity 
of his generous providence, he made man 
in his ownimage, and endowed him with 
the power freely to love. And tho he 
foreknew man’s fall from this love, yet he 
endowed him with such freedom, because 
his provision embraced the purpose and 
the plan of redemption. So, before the 
fiat of creation went forth the sacrifice 
of Calvary was offered and accepted. 
The love which called our race into being 
had already arranged for the great atone- 
ment, and the Lamb was slain before the 
foundation of the world. Self-sacrifice, 
therefore, is the essential and eternal. 
token of love. The Cross is the measure 
of all love, even of the love of God. 
‘Hereby perceive we the love of God, 
because he laid down his life for us.” 
And if this be so, then we ought to be 
able to infer from this formula, the method 
and the law of brotherly love. This in- 
ference the Apostle of Love immediately 
makes, for he adds at once,‘ and we 
ought to lay down our lives for the 
brethren.” 

That there is such a natural grace as the 
power to love men as men, is not to be 
denied. Spite of its rarity in the midst of 
abounding censoriousness and selfishness, 
we know that it does exist—that there are 
men who are born with this divine gift. 
All true leaders of men have it. The 
greatest men in all ages have been genu- 
ine lovers of their kind. Faith in men is 
one of the unfailing notes of human 
greatness; love for men is another. No 
man can be a leader of men who does not 
love them. In everyland there are some 
who are born with this power, and they 
are the born leaders, the royal souls, the 
true kings, whether of high or low degree; 
and men know them, and follow them for 
good or evil. But this power which is 
given by Nature only to the few, is offered 
by grace toall. In the heart which knows 
the love of God, a responsive love is kin- 
dled, which includes man. Not only so, 
but the Christian lover of men learns how 
to show his love in the best way, and al- 
ways to make it work for good, not as 
the easy good-nature of the sybarite or 
the dissembled selfishness of the dema- 
gogue, but in the genuine self-sacrifice of 
a love that is like the divine love in this, 
that it moves and enables him to lay down 
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us; and we ought to lay down our lives 
for the brethren.” 

What does this mean? It means some- 
thing that every Christian can do, ought 
todo, daily. It is no impossible require- 
ment. Itisno grievous commandment. 
It is simply the movement of a genuine 
brotherly love. It means the reverse of 
selfishness. It means the habitual think- 
ing. feeling. hving, not for self but for 
others. It is tobeshown in many ways— 
by the self-denial and self-control of gen- 
tle behavior and good manners, by feel- 
ing sympathy and expressing it, by feel- 
ing kindness and showing it in the way 
appropriate to each case, but always in 
accordance with the dictates of a genuine 
brotherly love. It means more than 
bounty, more than lavish giving, more 
than careless beneficence. It means sim- 
ply the appropriate conduct and appro- 
priate speech of one who truly loves his 
fellowmen and who is large-minded and 
large-hearted enough to show it. 

Perhaps there never was a time when 
this needed so much to be insisted on as 
to-day. Civil society is menaced by the 
greatest danger that has ever threatened 
t, simply because men have failed to love 
one another and to show it by appropri- 
ate self-sacrifice. What is needed to 
adjust all differences between labor and 
capital, is simply more of the religion of 
the Lord Jesus Christ—a religion which 
teaches genuine brotherly love to 
all men among all classes; a brotherly 
love which shall show itself in the self- 
sacrifice of righteous dealing and kind 
behavior, which is needed just as much 
among the poor as among the rich—a 
brotherly love which shall make little in- 
stead of much of the accidents of wealth 
and poverty, and moveevery man to show 
a genuine regard for all men in the way 
appropriate to each. This isthe one thing 
that can settle existing difficulties and 
restore industrial harmony. Additional 
legislation cannot do it. nor can all the 
foolish and vicious devices of communism 
and socialism, no matter by whom pro- 
posed. They are all but the vain attempt 
to substitute something cheap and easy 
in place of the old-fashioned practice of 
self-sacrificing brotherly love—a brotherly 
love which is costly and difficult, indeed, 
to the natural man, but which ought to 
be the delight of the Christian. Suchlove 
is mighty among men. For just as we 
perceive God’s love, not because of his 
beneficence or his bounty, but because he 
laid down his life for us, so will men per- 
ceive our love for them and will respond 
to it only when we show it by our self- 
sacrifice. 
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FOUNDED ON A ROCK. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 











Way do the realists persist in reason- 
ing unfairly by assuming that romance 
is not true to Natures It appesrs to me 
that life, which is the soul of Nature, is 
the subtlest of all romances. Whatif we 
cast about us for some simple instances? 
Let us look at a flower, a very real thing, 
a clover bloom, with a bumble-bee bum- 
bling around it. The bee is as real as the 
flower, both are small, a very narrow 
subject for consideration. Shall we 
dissect the flower and the bee, and then 
rest content? A voice out of the earth 
and the air and the sky suggests: ** Look 
backward, look forward, take in the entire 
impression of the flower and of the bee.” 
When did the flower begin? Out of what 
original germ in the awful past did it 
spring? In what superbly glorious fu- 
ture shall it culminate? And the bee. 
where was it really born? The realist 
curls his lip and says: ‘‘ Your flower 
came up from a seed that fell last au- 
tumn; your bee was horn of an ecg a 
month or two ago.” Ido not care to he 
told these familiar and commonplace 
truths over and over. I know all the 
narrow foreground of Nature and of life, 
which is the other name for Nature. Tell 
me of the background. lead me intothe 
vast romance-land of truth, which 
stretches both ways. every way, from me 
toGod. Somewhere there was a begin- 
ning, and the beginning was God. Some- 
where there is to be an ending, and the 
ending is in God. 





The other day a man who delved in a 
stone-quarry hundreds of feet down in 
the old rocks, found a curious thing. It 
was a crude sketch of an insect. Hard 
by he found the outline of a plant. The 
man looked carelessly at these things, 
tos-ed ‘them aside, and resumed his drill 
and his crow-bar. The man was a realist. 
His coarse nostrils were not able to dis- 
tinguish the subtle perfume which for a 
moment layin the air; his heavy ear 
could not hear the hum of wings that 
buzzed a million years ago; his material- 
istic soul was unaware of the fine ro- 
mance the quarry was reciting. To bim 
nothing seemed true which was not com- 
monplace, present, visible and usual. 
‘““There is no God,” he said, *‘ because 
God does not work in a stone-quarry 
witha drilland a crow-bar. I cannot 
see, or hear, ortouch a God. There is no 
God.” Then a swarm of bees whirred 
overhead, and a waft of clover-sweets 
touched his nostrils. He thought of the 
honey he would eat at supper, that was 
all. He was a realist. 

Bloom on, O clover! bumble on, O bee! 
for now is the time of honey and of hum- 
ming wings. In the awful past there was 
dearth of nectar, andthe droning of con- 
tented wings was nowhere heard. And the 
man in the quarry, where was he? Onthe 
windy hill stood no cabin, no little blue- 
eyed girl carried the dinner-bucket and 
kissed her father’s brown and bearded 
cheek. Hideous shapes were in the air; 
great bird-like reptiles, flapping enormous 
wings and screaming along the desolate 
roaring shores of unsailed seas, made the 
very fishes shrink. There were frogs, or 
frog-like beings, as large as oxen, leaping 
along the sands. In some places, perhaps 
there were great forests; mayhap a tropic 
summer beat upon the boreal pole. We 
may at*empt to settle dates and catalog 
ages and classify formations, but our 
realism avails us nothing. Romance, the 
imagination which God has given us, sug- 
gestion, the broad grasp of all the hints 
and sketches of the cycles, an opening of 
the soul to the impression of divine truth 
—these are all our hope, now or ever. 

Who says that romance is alie? Does 
he recognize faith? Does he accept the 
evidence of things unseen? Is he ever 
aware of the perfume of facts? Does he 
not rely upon fossils with a sense of se- 
curity which the Word cannot give him? 
Is he not a realist—an agnostic? ‘‘I do 
not know,and therefore I do not believe,” 
be says. ‘‘ These fossils appear to dwin- 
dle back toward some primal germ; this 
is all I see, therefore it is all I believe.” 
To his mind—for he will not listen to his 
soul, which he calls his —imaginationto 
his mind all that exists, in heaven or on 
earth, beyond the limit of ahsolute 
knowledge is romance, and therefore a 
lie. The poor Indian is better who 
“Sees God in clouds and hears him in the 

wind.” 

Let us suppose a genius who is to rep- 
resent in the terms of highest buman art 
a flower and a bumble-bee. Shall he lay 
the flower under a microscope and begin 
to catalog its details of construction? 
Shall he pin the bee upon a bit of card- 
board and minutely dissect it? Shall he 
depict the bloom and the insect so care- 
fully that by-starders will remark: How 
hke a flower, how like a bumble-bee! and 
so be content? Is this, or either of these 
the end of art? It is realism; the ro- 
mance is allleft out; the mind is childishly 
delighted with the work, but the soul will 
not be fed uponit. for having not romance 
it is not the whole truth and is not soul- 
food. Whatis the whol+ impression of 
the flower and the bee? Willyou say: A 
mere touch of color, a httle perfume, and 
an insect buzzing in the sunshine? That is 
pretty. it is true, it is realistic; but is that 
all? You might have said a little more 
and yet have kept to your realism. You 
mizht have remembered Hybla and Hy- 
met’ us and the thymeand the sweets fold, 
you might have put in a very little back- 
ground, a little perspective, a touch of 
atmosphere and a hint of the blue of dis- 
tance. Even then what meaning would 
have attached to your flower and your 
bumble-bee? None whatever. What sig- 
nifies more Jife, or color, or atmosphere, 
or perspective? Unleash your immortal 








soul, let its wings go free, let it feel the 
liberty of God’s largest gift to man—the 
liberty of a sane and full-grown imagina- 
tion. Now you are aware of an illimita- 
ble impression, and you exult, reveling in 
the space suddenly made for you. The 
color of the flower, the perfume, the hum 
of the bee and the meaning of them reach 
back to the beginning and forward to the 
end. You take up the dry fossils and find 
them as much alive as any flower or any 
bee. They fill you with dreams, they 
thrill you with indescribable sensations; 
you are aware of God. Is this romance? 
In the best sense, yes; for it is the full- 
ness of truth to the extent of our 
capacity for grasping it. It is bad logic 
for the realists to cite Jack the Giant- 
killer as typical romance. I take the 
Apocalypse as the true type in literature 
—the very grandest bloom of romance. 
This does not mean that John’s vision is a 
wild, impossible, unnatural fiction; but it 
does mean that it is a fathomless and 
boundless truth. The flower and the 
bumble-bee are also fathomless and 
boundless truths when we open our souls 
to the full impression of them. Back 
yonder when the seas were mist and 
when the earth was a hissing ball of fire 
hurling through space, the beginning of 
flower and bee was not in that awful heat. 
When the glow paled and the sphere 
grew dark and cool, no life came out of 
the granite and gneiss and trap and 
green-stone and all that, nor did the 
germs of life hover in the air round 
about. Where did life come from? The 
little realist puts on his glasses and 
begins to analyze the mud of the 
sea and the dust of theair. But there 
was no sea, no mud, no dust of the air in 
that wild time. Put aside your micro- 
scope, away with your materielism, your 
self-conceit and your futile reason. God 
gave you your imagination for use; use 
it, not to lie with, but to feel the truth 
with. Theperfume of the flower is good. 
it came from God; the color of the flower 
is good, it came from God; so the hum of 
the bee and the gleam cf its wings and 
its mysterious little life are joys forever: 
they came from God. We know not upon 
what day it was said: Let ibere comea 
flower, or let there come a bee; but we 
feel the larger truth: one day these things 
were said. How long was the flower or 
the bee answering the summons, or by 
what long or short route it came we know 
not; but we know it came. We see the 
fossils and we dream of the slow struggle 
up from germ to plant or insect; but we 
only dream. What a grand romance! 
A million years are as a moment to 
God; to him a cycle is as a day, 
Why shall any one insist that God made 
the flower or the bee ina twinkling. It 
is not so wonderful that he filliped full. 
blown things from his lips in a breath, 
as that he slowly and thoughtfully drew 
them out of his genius and finally called 
them good. At one time it repented God 
that he had made man. and he may have 
turned with disappointment from the 
Silurian trilobite, for it was destroyed 
long ago. Step by step he may have built 
up the flower and the bee. 

When men say that Nature is realistic 
they have not seen more than her fore- 
ground, they have not looked into the dis- 
tances of life, or into the depths of it. 
The flower and the bumble-bee are more 
romantic and picturesque than any 
Knights of Provence or any gods of the 
ancient groves, if we but attempt to un- 
derst ind them and to trace their history. 
Indeed, Nature is the most inveterate of 
romancers; she’ gives us the true 
model after which our imperfect 
stories of life are to be made, 
What were the visions of Plato or the 
dreams of Zoroaster when set beside the 
mysterious legend bubbling Jike a spring- 
stream out of the old sea-rocks? What 
were the wonderful adventures of Marco 
Polo when compared with what this me- 
lodious bee could tell of its struggles in 
coming up to its present highly special- 
ized organic estate out of the far vague 
beginning? And the flower’s autobiogra- 
phy, what would Coeur de Lion’s be be- 
side it? St. John, Dante, Milton, Shakes- 
peare, Plato, Hugo, Aischylus and Gorthe 
saw with absolute vision through things 
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to the breath of God blown into things 
and felt the under-swell of life which igs 
romance. What then is truthto life? Ig 
it simply a truth measured by the thumb- 
nail of a petty realist whose deepest 
thought is a woman’s foibles or a man’s 
trifling ways at a fashionable tea-party? 
Hold your ear close to the lips of life; do 
you hear nothing but an echo of the com- 
monplace? If so you are not called 
of Nature to be her interpreter. What ig 
this wide wash of sound-—-what means 
this swell of force that jars the universe? 
Has it nothing in it suggestive of what 
art should be? Does it not boom in your 
ears a story whose signiticance appalls 
you? Tinker with your descriptions of 
kettle-drum events and silly sccial atti- 
tudes, let the grand possibilities of your 
genius slip away from you. dream that 
you are like Tolstoi while all the world 
sees that you area grade below a dancing- 
master, tho indeed you have bit a tri- 
fle higher than your mark. You are an 
American novelist. What do you see in 
American life? Nothing but groups of 
commonplace men and women going 
through some tame figures of conven- 
tional existence in the form of social 
scenes. What meaning do you ex- 
tract? Oh, none at all; you mere- 
ly photograpl. what you see. That 
1s art, that 1s truth, that is the end of all 
worthy effort. What if you had lived 
when man was in his lowest estate, when 
a flmt and a club were his all? If then 
you had been gifted as you pow are, 
would you have written of the common- 
place anil the usual? Why do you look 
down at your toes and refuse to see any- 
thing beyond? The world is sick of your 
narrow genre, your micrescopic fore- 
ground work. Lift up your eyes to the 
horizon, where heaven mects earth in a 
blue wavering line of romance. Do you 
see the beautiful and strong forms out- 
lined on the rim of distance? Those are 
the heroes and the heroines, the ides] men 
and women, the exponents of a human 
life toward which genius should urge our 
race. 

The flower and the bumble-bee are old, 
old as the deep-buried rocks of the earth; 
but we are young, younger than the new- 
est worm of the soil. The development of 
the plant and of the insect are ended, the 
romance of their life is finished. Ours is 
but begun. 

The true lesson of literature is the les- 
son of moral evolution. There is nocrea- 
tion without a process of development 
from the general to the special, from the 
simple to the complex, from the low to 
the high. God made man last, and 
woman from man, as the crowning of his 
work, and he set in mau the desire of 
growth and the possibility, nay the neces- 
sity of coming up to the highest estate of 
lLuman existence. just as the flower and 
and the bumoble-bee bave come to theirs. 
The little insect and the lowly plant have 
a story to tell founded in the solid rocks 
of the earth; but it is a story of the 
past. Man hasa story, founded in faith; 
it is a story of the future. It is 
a romance, but it is not a Jie, it 
is the ideal of life, but it is no Jack-the- 
Giant killer batch of absurdity, it is the 
lifting story, the hope-broadening, soul- 
cheerirg, heart-encouraging story that 
shows the way to the bill tops, to the viz- 
ions of the sea, to the kiss of the 
stars, to the bath of the winds and the 
dews. It is onthose hill-tops that genius 
has ever stood and wrought with life all 
below him, and his creations bave bee 
impressions of the whole. He has seen 
from the bepinning to the end of 
lite and has been prephet, bard, ro- 
mancer, a visionary if you please, but al- 
ways a truth-teller and a glorifier. 

A thoughtful but embarrassed realist 
lately said: ‘** No author is an authority 
except in those moments when be held 
his ear close to Nature’s lips and caught 
her very accents.” This is the very truth; 
but by what shall we know that the au- 
thor has caught those accents? Shall we 
know it by a batch of photographic de- 
tails of commonplace observations? Or 
shall we know it by the thrill we feel as 
the spell of Nature's ‘“‘very accents” 
lifts us, like a swell of the sea or like the 
stroke of a tempest? Petty fore-ground 
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details can never make a landscape; a 
kettle-drum tea-party is not the whole of 
life. There is in life what the realist has 
never dreamed of. 

The story of the flower and the bumble- 
bee, running far back into the deep rocks 
of the earth, and forward to some myste- 
rious terminus, is not a story of petty de- 
tails tediously drawn out; but it is a vast 
impression under which the imagination 
glows like fire. It is the romance of 
Nature. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND, 
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THE WOMEN ARE ADMITTED. 
BY J. W. HAMILTON, D.D. 








THE world has outgrown the teaching 
that woman’s work is a single task which 
man has set her to do. It is too late to 
tell our sisters that if they can’t be wives 
there is nothing else for them to be. 

Josiah Quincy responded to the Boston 
girls who plead with him to help them on 
to some higher school: ‘‘ You Janes go 
spin, gospin.” But that is so long agone 
that Quincy is dead, and the girls have 
high schools in sight of bis tomb. When 
Harriet Martineau visited this country, 
she said the kinds of employment open to 
women could be counted on the fingers of 
asingle hand. But that is more than a 
half century ago, and our Janes do some- 
thing more now than spin, and spin. 

There are women in this world no more 
qualified to be wives than men. There 
are some wives who are well qualified to 
care for their children and their men, and 
still have some spare time on their hands. 
Snall the talent and influence of these 
women all be repressed for the sake of a 
few idle whims of whimsical men? Let 
it be granted that most work of most 
women must “ grace retreat”; but what 
of the George Eliots and Frances Willards 
and Mary Livermores who are coming to 
multiply the exceptions? The intelligent, 
sensible man will say, make no excep- 

tionless iron-clad rule, but let the indi- 
vidual case be free to determine her own 
individual work. If, like Eliot, she may 
excel all men in her work, let her excel. 
The Rev. Dr. Wm. F. Warren stated 
on the floor of the last General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
that in his official relation with the Bos- 
ton School of Theology, he had meta 
young woman who gave such evidence of 
her call to preach as he had never known 
any young man to give. Is it not high 
time in such case to down the rule and 
allow the young woman to _ preach? 
‘There is neither male nor female; ye 
are all one in Christ Jesus.” The writer 
begged the General Conference four years 
ago simply to make no exceptionless rule, 
but leave Nature and grace free to take 
care of the exceptional case. 
The world gets on. This is the year of 
our Lord 1888—know it not who may not. 
The women are now in the next General 
Conference. I see grave men rise upand 
with deep chest tones I hear them sig- 
nal their set purpose to deny it; they cry 
out—and_behold they carry banners, and 


written thereon are all the words of this 
law, viz.: God and grace and Frances 


Willard must bring no exceptional and 


unexceptionable women within the door of 
this great and high and holy Sanhedrim 


called the General Conference. 
You Janes, go spin—go marry. 
But for once ‘*‘ the law” like the Gospel, 


Never. 


has not so much of terror in it to the ‘‘ex- 


ceptions.” 


decrees.” 
ready in the next General Conference. 


I. What authorizes membership in the 
next General Conference? A certificate of 
election properly signed and properiy de- 
What is the evidence to the 
Conference of the validity of the certifi- 
The roll call, Who makes up the 
roll? The secretary of the last General 
How? Upon the basis of the 
Has he a right to constitute 
himself a ‘‘returning board” to go be- 
hind the the certificates? None whatever. 
The Discipline clearly defines his duty. 
‘*Some one will object to the women’- 


livered. 
cates? 


Conference. 
certificates. 


names being called.” But who will object? 


The interpreters of sound |.under twenty-five years of age, or who 
doctrine need not tremble at the sound of 
the voice ot ** the elect” whodeclare ‘‘the 
The women, I repeat, are al- 


roll is called, or, in other words, until 
thecertificates are presented. No mem- 
ber can make a motion except by ‘‘com- 
mon consent” until his certificates 
and all other certificates are pre- 
sented. Otherwise, who will know that 
he is a member or entitled to be a mem- 
ber? A hundred men without certificates 
might appear in the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and make motions and take pos- 
session. Who could tell anything about 
the constitutional quorum? Until the roll 
is called each has the right of the other; 
no one has the right to take away the 
right from the other, and no one has 
claim to a right which only comes from 
ali the others when they are duly organ- 
ized, 
‘* Our stage 1s so prettily fashioned for viewing, 
The whole house can see what the whole house 
is doing.” 
There is no provision in the law of the 
Church for a committee on credentials, 
and nonecan be made until the house is 
organized. The basis of organization, I 
repeat, is the roll-call. No business? can 
be done until the General Conference is 
organized. . Bishop Merrill has stated this 
very clearly in a chapter on the General 
Conference, pages 14 and 15, in his ‘‘ Di- 
gest of Methodist Law :” 
‘When the General Conference is con- 
vened and organized under this Constitution 
it is empowered to make ‘ rules and regula- 
tions’ for the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
subject only to the limitations in the six 
restrictions. This, however, is to be 
observed, that the General Conference has 
no right or power whatever to ‘make rules 
or regulations,’ till it is organized with the 
membership, the quorum, and the presi- 
dency that this Constitution provides for 
it.” 

‘*The Conference will turn them out, 
then.” But that is a very different stand- 
point from the one now taken by the ob- 
jector. Let us start right to begin with. 
The women are admitted, and possession 
is nine points of the law, for right some- 
times, like custom, lives 

* upon succession, 
Forever housed where it gets possession.” 

II. To turn the women out is to destroy 
the representation of whole sections of the 
Church, and a representation guaranteed 
to them by the Constitution of the 
Church. Who doubts that their constitu- 
ents honestly believed it their legal right 
to be represented by women. It would 
be utterly impossible to fill their places in 
any constitutional way unless all their 
reserves have been elected and the re- 
serves aremen. Andin that case much 
of the most important business of the 
Conference would be transacted before 
these reserves could be notified and they 
could reach the seat of the Conference 
from their distant homes. 

III. There is no constitutional of legal 
objection to the women remaining in the 
Conference, now that they are admitted. 
The right to vote in the very nature of suf- 
frage carries with it the right to be voted 
for, unless there may be some specific 
legislation against it. There is a specific 
legislation against a man’s being voted 
into the Presidency of the United States 
if he was born abroad; so there is legisla- 
tion against a man’s being elected United 
States Senator unless he may have 
reached thirty years of age. There is 
legislation by the General Conference that 
‘‘nc layman shall be chosen a delegate, 
either to the Electoral Conference or to 
the General Conference who shall be 


shall not have been a member of the 
Church in full connecticn for five con- 
secutive years preceding the election.” 
Nothing more. 

This right to be voted far has been exer- 
cised, unquestioned by any duthorita- 
tive decision in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, for years. The women were 
legally authorized to vote by the General 
Conference of 1868. That this action was 
intended to authorize women properly 
qualified to vote only once and upon 
only one phase of a single question no in- 
telligent Methodist believes. The law 
does not so state, but the very contrari- 





There is no General Conference until the 


wise. The language is unequivocal. *‘The 
General Conference holds that in all mat- 
ters connected with the election of lay 


derstcod to include all the members of the 
Church who are not members of the 
annual conferences.” If some playful 
advantage may have been taken of the 
anomalous position to which a bishop is 
elected, so as to construe him to be a lay- 
man, it cannot be made to blind the eyes 
of straight seeing men and women as to 
women’s rights, for the word male was 
stricken out with the intention of includ- 
ing women in the right to vote. They have 
voted ever since, and upon many ques- 
tions and for many persons. That an 
interpretation of the sober action of the 
General Conference is to be determined 
by the incoherent cries of a few voices, 
who said ‘‘No, No,” to the Rev. Dr. J. P. 
Newman when he rose and simply asked 
a question, not even intending to make a 
motion—tell that to the marines. When 
Dr. Newman asked: ‘* Are women eligible 
to election in the conferences?” who 
among even the respondents knew wheth- 
er he meant all the conferences or only 
the Preacher’s conferences ? Who believes 
that the men crying ‘‘No, No,” meant the 
quarterly confétences? Women had al- 
ready been, and then were both leaders 
and stewards, and as such were already 
members of the quarterly conferences, 
(No matter whether it was de facto or de 
jure—the men crying ‘‘No,No,” were not at 
the moment thinking up all these distinc- 
tions). Who believes that the ‘‘No, No,” 
voices represented every manin the Con- 
ference, and therefore gave an interpreta- 
tion by common consent to the action of 
the Conference, which would forbid its 
strict construction ? Whoknows that they 
represented even the majority of mem- 
bers of the General Confercnce? More- 
over, if they did, when did a deliberative 
body ever before or since, settle great 
constitutional or law questions in any 
such hap-hazard way ? Is this the kind of 
debate to which the General Con ference 
must listen ? And is this the kind of ar- 
gument by which tall men with con- 
sciences, not to say great hearts, hope to 
turn the women, their sisters, out of the 
General Conference ? As a matter of fact, 
the rightto vote has carried with it the 
right to be voted forever since women 
were admitted to vote atall. Who be- 
lieves that when the women were appoint- 
ed leaders and stewards that they were 
not entitled to be members of the quarter- 
ly conference ? Who believes that when 
they were made members of the quarter- 
ly conference that they were not entitled 
to be voted for as members of Commiutte¢s, 
district stewards, and even delegates to 
the electoral conferences, the same as 
the male stewards and male leaders were? 
If delegates to the electoral conferences, 
wherein consists the ineligibility of the 
elected women-delegates to the General 
Conference? But whatever may be the 
interpretation of the existing law, in the 
mind of the objector to woman’s right to 
membership in the General Con*erence, 
the fact has existed that women have 
been voted for, and have been members 
of the electoral conferences, without 
question from the General Conference 
during at least eight years. The Con- 
ference meanwhile has come and gone. 
Moreover, it has passed upon the 
question indirectly by entering upon the 
‘* Journal” without legislative objection, 
the names of women who were reserve 
delegates from the lay-electoral con- 
ferences to the General Conference. All 
the legislation of the Church has been 
tampered with for years by woman, if 
she was not entitled to her place in the 
lay-electoral conferences. After all, 
pray tell us, wherein consists the sacri- 
lege from woman’s presence in the 
General Conference, when she has veen 
permitted membership time and time 
again in the quarterly and lay-electoral 
conferences. 
Some of the “ law-questions” raised as 
objections are more amusing than em- 
burrassing to men who never trifle in 
debate, and are more after the right or 
equity in the matter than mere “‘ points” 
on the men who stand for the ‘‘ other 
side.” What an objection this is, to say 
that because we never had any such 
thing, therefore all the history and law 
of the Church are against the new thing! 








delegates the word laymen must be un- 


terpretations of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence we were accustomed to hear in 
the long ago. Even some of the younger 
men can remember when we were told 
that, ‘‘ We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men were created equal” 
but it must be observed that ‘ niggers 
and women are not men.” The recogni- 
tion of rights.is not the manufacture of 
them. We have been gravely told that 
§|571 in Appendix to Discipline establishes 
‘*the legal right of woman to hold any 
office.” 

Very well, then, the legal right was 
confirmed, the word establish meaning 
confirm. The legal right existed before, 
was exercised before, and the first time 
the General Conference expresses itself 
upon the right, it does not manufacture it, 
but simply recognizes it as it exists. The 
paragraph is as follows: 


‘“‘The pronouns he, his, and him, when 
used in the Discipline with reference to 
stewards, class leaders and Sunday-school 
superintendents shall not be so construed 
as to exclude women from such offices.” 
Remember not to exclude. 

Lastly. An attempt is made to show 
that laymen cannot possibly and constitu- 
tionally mean women and simply because 
it has been a practice in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church not so to construe it. 
But the Constitution says nothing about 
it; neither the word male nor the word 
white can be found in it. And to say that 
laymen cannot mean women without a 
constitutional amendment simply _ be- 
cause it has not, is purely gratuitous. 
An elderly Methodist preacher writes 
me that ‘‘ Webster defines laymen, ‘one 
of the people in distinction from the 
clergy.’ According to his definition 
there is no sex in the word.” And he is 
right. In the Methodist. Episcopal 
Church, the distinction between laymen 
and lay-women is not like ‘‘ the distinction 
between the laity and the clergy, a funda- 
mental part of the Constitution.” No 
parity of reasoning can show that the 
distinction between a man and a woman 
1s an ecclesiastical one. 

But wherefore all this outcry to distin- 
guish between men and women in spirit- 
ual things, ina Church where there are 
more women than men--women that 
organize societies, collect ‘‘ without col- 
lections” and disburse hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, sending out missionaries 
into all lands,and women who are in every 
way competent to help their brothers 
take the world away from sinners and 
sin? The consternation, awful warnings 
and martial array of the brother who 
feels so bad about this matter reminds me 
of the Looking Glass poem in “ Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland”: 


** Beware the Jabberwock, my son! 
The jaws that bite, the claws that catch! 
Beware the Jubjub bird, and shun 
The frumious Bandersnatch! 


“He took his vorpal sword in hand: 
Long time the manxsome foe he sought— 
So rested he by the Tumtum tree, 
And stood awbile in thought.” 
SOMERVILLE, Mass. 
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TRUSTS AND TRADE-UNIONS. 





BY FRANCIS BACON, 





THE increasing antagonism which is 
now developing between different classes 
of our community calls for the serious 
consideration of all well-wishers of our 
land. Law must be upheld at all haz- 
ards, but law must be against the in- 
fringements of the rights of the com- 
munity, whether by the rich or the poor. 
A wrong must be controlled and pre- 
vented, whether it is committed by a 
Trust or a Trade-Union. 

To the superficial observer there may 
appear to be no resemblance between a 
Trust and a Trade-Union, but by taking a 
broad and comprehensive view of society 
it will be seen that they are very much 
alike. 

The evidence in the investigation of 
Trusts by our State and National au- 
thorities has been widely presented to the 
public. Trusts are simply combinations 
for the advantage of the insiders at the 
expense of the outsiders, All combi- 





This sounds very much like certain in- 


nations are open to this charge, but all 
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are ‘not necessarily contrary to public 
policy. 

Where either in Trusts or Trade-Unions 
they limit production, absorb the food of 
the country, prevent competition and dis- 
courage the teaching of trades to our 
young men, they come within the proper 
sphere of investigation, control and con- 
demnation. 

These combinations work disastrously 
in two classes of our community. They 
prevent persons of moderate capital from 
succeeding in many branches of business, 
and they smother the ambition of our 
young men by discountenancing the ap- 
prentice system. 

This paralysis upon the enterprise of the 
community in general should be one of 
the most serious subjects of consideration 
by investigating committees, and should 
meet the condemnation of all. We have 
a most palpable illustration of this in the 
successfui business of the late Peter Coup- 
er’s Glue Factory—started in the most 
modest way, not only developing into a 
profitable and extensive business, but 
blessing our community by the munifi- 
cent gift and support of the Cooper 
Union. Had there been a Glue “Trust” 
when Peter Cooper started his small fac- 
tory, he never could have succeeded, for 
the Trust would have driven him out 
of the business. Are there notmany men 
all over our country whose aspirations 
are crushed by this Anaconda ? 

A meeting was lately held by parties in 
New York, largely interested in the pro- 
duction of coal—wealthy men,all of them. 
They agree to put a padlock on those glo- 
rious store-houses of fuel which God Al- 
mighty putinto the mountains of Penn- 
sylvania, and tell us that so many tons of 
coal shall be annually mined, and no 
more, The increased cost of fuel to the 
community, the enforced idleness of the 
Pennsylvania miners, their poverty-strick- 
en families, the shivering children in our 
New York tenement-houses, are nothing 
tothem. Their plethoric purses must be 
still more inflated. Is it strange that our 
churches fail in their mission to the great 
mass of the laboring classes of society, 
when members of the consistories, vestries 
and sessions of our wealthy churches, 
are parties to these combinations? The 
wealthy classes, however, are not alone 
in this ‘‘ Ring” business. Selfishness is 
not by any means confined to Trusts, the 
endeavor to gain wealth at theexpense of 
our neighbor permeates all classes. 
Trade-Unions as well as Trusts should 
be investigated, and the same evil, wher- 
ever found, should be controlled by the 
same laws. The following reply was 
sent by Mayor Hewitt, of New York, toa 
young man who wrote him asking him to 
procure the writer a situation: 

**l amin receipt of your letter, in which 
you state that after making application to 
more than fifty employers to receive you as 
an apprentice, and having entirely failed to 
find an opportunity to learn a trade, you 
ask me to secure a place in which you can 
be instructed in some mechanical business, 
Iam almost ashamed to say that I cannot 
give a favorable answer to your request. 
In this great city there ought to be an op- 
portunity for every young man to learn a 
trade. Under the regulations adopted by 
the various trade-unions, the number of ap- 
prentices are limited so that there are 
growing up in our midst a large number of 
young men who cannot find access to any 
mechanical employment. This is a lamen- 
table state of affairs, because these young 
men are practically turned loose upon the 
streets, and grow up in habits o*% idleness, 
resulting in vice andcrime. If the action 
of the trade-unions in this matter merely 
limited the competition for employment 
which they experience, it might be de- 
fended at least upon selfish grounds, but 
inasmuch as foreign workmen are free to 
come to this country in unlimited numbers, 
the only effect of these regulations is to 
keep our own young men out of useful em- 
ployment, which is freely opened to those who 
are born and trained in foreign countries. 

The evil is of most serious character,” 
etc. 

An article in the New York Herald, of 
March 11th, 1888, on the Germans in New 
York, shows that the foreign workmen 
have already driven out Americans from 
a number of trades in New York City. It 
is therein stated that the 

**Pjanoforte business is almost entirely 





in the hands of the Germans. Thirty years 
ago the majority of the artisans were 
Americans. Owing to the wretched,appren- 
tice laws no manufacturer would take an 
apprentice to learn. The cabinet-making 
trade shows nearly the same proportion as 
the piano trade. The butchers’ trade is also 
in the hands of the Germans.”’ 

This state of affairs is caused by the 
opposition of the Trade-Unions to the 
employment of apprentices in our facto- 
ries, rather than by ‘‘our wretched ap- 
prentice laws,” for in fact our apprentice 
laws are obsolete. This is a sad condi- 
tion. What shall we do with our sons? 
Unable to learn honest trades, they drift 
downward and soon become tramps. Our 
law-makers should remove the barriers 
and walls which the Trade-Union places 
before every boy in our land, by the pas- 
sage of wise and beneficial apprentice 
laws. Millions of dollars annually are 
spent to instruct our children in our 
public schools. When they go out into 
the world to earn an honest living, and 
wish to learn a trade, the Trade-Union 
steps in and bars their entrance. The 
markets of the world are“opening to our 
manufactures, but we make no effort to 
educate and develop the skill and energy 
of our young men in mechanical pursuits, 
needed in the competition with Europe- 
an manufactures on every side. The 
ability and genius of our young men 
should be fostered and encouraged in 
every factory in our land. 

Let us not, however, limit our con- 
demnation to the Trade-Unions; the 
Trusts are doing the same _ thing. 
Many a young firm, with limited capital, 
has been obliged to succumb and with- 
draw before the overpowering Trusts and 
‘* Combines.” 

Society suffers by this oppression of 
the Trusts and Trade-Unions; it is con- 
trary to the genius of our broad free land 
and should be controlled by law. The 
foreign workman practices upon our 
young men here the same oppression 
which he escapes from in leaving his na- 
tive land: not the divine right of roy- 
alty, but the assumed right and power of 
Trade-Unions. 

In these controversies we naturally ex- 
pect more from the wealthy and edu- 
cated; their example is more influential, 
and should be on the side of kindly acts. 

The French Revolution with all its hor- 
rors was but the culmination of this war 
of classes, which our Trusts and 
Trade-Unions stimulate. Unless pub- 
lic opinion, now developing, grapples with 
this evil, and by strong and equitable laws 
controls these unjust combinations, there 
is trouble ahead for us. 

Our pulpits must give no uncertain 
sound, The teachings of the Divine Mas- 
ter are the panacea for these wrongs. 
Let the electric light of the ‘‘ Sermon on 
the Mount” be poured upon this iniquity. 
This matter must be handled without 
gloves. If the shoe pinches, let the moral 
excrescence be removed. There is no 
force in our criticism of the Trade- 
Un‘ons, if we have a Trust in our own 
connection. 

“Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us.” 

The foregoing shows us the two great 
monopolies which are sapping the foun- 
dations of our country. We think it 
would be appropriate to ask the represen- 
tatives of both combinations: 

‘*And why beholdest thou the mote that 
is in thy brother’s eye, but considerest not 
the beam that is in thine own eye? Or how 
wilt thou say to thy brother, Let me pull 
out the mote out of thine eye, and behold, a 
beam is in thine own eye. Thou hypocrite, 
first cast out the beam out of thine own 
eye, and then shalt thou see clearly to cast 
out the mote out of thy brother’s eye.”’ 
This whole iniquity should be exposed 
and probed from the top to the bottom. 
It will not avail for the Trusts to scold 
the Trade-Unions, or vice versd — the 
methods of both are receiving the con- 
demnation of society. We await with 
impatience the passage by Congress of 
just laws, establishing a wise apprentice 
system, which shall develop and stimulate 
the skill and ingenuity of our young men, 
and also laws which shall control the evils 
of both Trusts and Trade-Unions, 

New YORK CITY, 





“NEW WORDS 


FROM ‘THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT 
SMOKY MOUNTAINS.’” 


BY PROF. CHARLES FOSTER SMITH, PH.D. 








Pror. Fisk P. BREWER’S article on this 
subject in THE INDEPENDENT, of some 
months ago, was so interesting that I am 
tempted to say something about the use 
in the South of afew of the new words 
he has found. Airish, meaning chilly, is 
genuine Southern dialect, and it is not 
new, for Jamieson, in his Scottish Dic- 
tionary, gives itin precisely this sense. 
In writing aloose Miss Murfree doubtless 
used inadvertently a word that belongs to 
thedialect of the common people. No 
child could grow up where there were 
Negroes, without hearing such express- 
ions as ** Let me aloose.** To bat, i.e. to 
wink the eyes, is a common expression in 
all parts of the South with which I am 
acquainted. I remember hearing, when 
a boy, a countryman in South Carolina 
say that a girl had her ‘ hair combed 
back so tight she couldn’t bat her eyes.” 
Joel Chandler Harris makes one of his 
characters (Century, May, 1883), say 
*** Parithy Emma,’ se she, ‘you hol’ your 
head high; don’t you bat your eyes to 
please none of ’em,’ se she.” And one of 
Miss Murfree’s characters says: ‘‘ An Ca- 
jah Green, he batted his eye, ez much ez 
ter say.” But itis nota new word, for 
Halliwell and Wright (‘‘Provincial Dic- 
tionary”) give bat, to ‘‘wink” from Derby- 
shire, and batt‘‘ to wink or move the 
eyelids up and down,” from Cheshire. 

Bald, as Miss Murfree used it, is cor- 
rect mountain dialect. I slept one night 
by the side of one of the ‘ balds” in the 
Smoky Mountains, perhaps the very one 
where ‘“‘ Pa’son Kelsey ” used to go to 
pray—and the mountaineers never called 
it by any name except the ‘‘ Bald.” 

Brush-whisky, as a term for the liquor 
of the moonshiners, reminds me of an- 
other use of the term that prevails to 
some extent in the South. In one of the 
Methodist Conferences there was some 
inclination at one time to factions, and 
themen who had not hada college edu- 
cation called themselves the ‘ brush- 
party.” 


Of catawampus Prof. Schele De Vere | 


gives (“Americanisms”) this rather doubt- 
ful etymology: ‘‘ Catawampus or cata- 
wamptious, a word enlarged in the West 
from catamount.” Bartlett (‘‘American- 
isms”) gives it the meaning ‘“‘fiercely, 
eagerly,” and quotes its use from the 
Charleston Mercury, and from a speech 
of Fred. Douglass (1857). In the passage 
quoted from ‘‘The Prophet of the Great 
Smoky Mountains,” ‘‘D’rindy got Dad set 
so catawampus, he obeyed her,” it seems 
to mean, as Professor Brewer says, 
crooked or contrary. 

Deedie, for little chicken, is one of the 
words that Miss Murfree imported— 
where from I know not—into the East 
Tennessee mountains. I have never heard 
it, and have never found any one who 
had heard it, there or anywhere else, 
Yet it is plain that she did not coin it. 

Droopy is common in South Carolina 
and doubtless all over the South. I was 
surprised to learn that it was not in 
Webster. It is doubtless a corruption of 
drooping, as skimpy is of skimping and 
trembly of trembling. We all as children 
heard the Negroes use, and used our- 
selves, trembly for trembling, and not 
long ago I heard a sexagenarian speak of 
the furniture of a house as ‘‘skimpy.” 
Bartlett gives ‘‘skimping,” meaning 
scanty, and Halliwell says it is used in 
the Southof England. So here again we 
have a survival of an old word. 

Hurra’s nest did not originate with 
Miss Murfree, nor with Southern people, 
probably, tho there are few Southern 
people, doubtless, that have not heard of 
such a thing. Bartlett calls it a ‘“woman’s 
word,” and quotes examples from Sam 
Slick, Davy Crockett, and Mrs, Stowe’s 
** Old Town Folks.” 

Prof. Schele De Vere and Bartlett 
both know jimber-jawed, and the for- 
mer explains : ‘* Gimbal-jawed, often cor- 
rupted into gimber-jawed, is used to de- 
note a person whose lower jaw is appar- 
ently out of joint, projecting beyond the 
upper, and moving with unusual freedom, 











The phrase is taken from gimbal, ame . 





chanical contrivance to secure free mo- 
tion in suspension, such as supports a 
chronometer on board ship.” 

Of mosey Bartlett gives the following 
as ‘‘said to be the origin.” ‘‘A_post- 
master in Ohio, by the name of Moses, 
ran away with a considerable sum of 
money belonging to the Government. To 
mosey off, or to run away, as Mr. Moses 
had, then became a by-word in Ohio, and, 
with its meaning somewhat extended, 
has spread over the Union.” This is 
doubtless only a popular etymology, and 
Bartlett and Schele De Vere are probably 
right in deriving it from the American- 
ized verb vamose (Spanish vamos). 

Pop-eyed, ‘‘having prominent eyes,” 
Bartlett gives as ‘‘Southern,” and cer- 
tainiy every man, woman and child in 
the South knows the word and no word 
could express to Southern children the 
form of a rabbit’s eyes so well as pop- 
eyed, the term which Mr. Harris uses. 
Boys often use it as a term of reproach, 

The most genuine surprise for one in 
Professor Brewer’s paper was the fact 
that to roach is not in the Dictionary. It 
means to comb the hair back from the 
forehead, and the comb by which a girl's 
hair is held back is often called a roach- 
ing-comb. So, too, when boys and young 
men used to part their hair at the side, 
instead of the middle, the hair thrown 
back and up on one side with the brush 
was called a roach. Both verb and noun 
are still in universal use in South Caro- 
lina and doubtless all over the South. 
Prof. Schele De Vere explains another 
use of the word. ‘‘ To roach denotes the 
trimming of a horse’s mane, which the 
English commonly call ‘hogged.’” 
‘* Look at the roached head of that boy.” 
The figure is probably taken from the pe- 
culiar curve or arch cut in some square 
sails, which, in nautical language, is 
called a roach.” 

To sick on is the common expression 
in the South for urging on a dog, and 
doubtless Professor Brewer is right in ex- 
plaining it as a corruption of to seek, 
i.e. sick him for seek him. 

As to skeet, Prof. Schele De Vere says 
truly: ‘‘ In the South the boys and all the 
Negroes say skeating instead of skating, 
which has evidently led to the formation 
of these two derivatives, skeete and skute. 
They have the authority of Pepys for their 
pronunciation, since in his ‘‘ Diary,” De- 
cember 15th, 1662, he writes: ‘‘To my 
Lord Sandwich’s to Mr. Moore, and then 
over the Parke, where I first in my life, it 
being a great frost, did see people sliding 
on their skeates.” §S. S. Haldeman says: 
‘Skeet represents exactly the classic abiit, 
excessit, evasit.” 

Southern boys got spang from their 
Negro nurses and playmates; at any rate 
everybody knows it and common people 
all use it. Nor is Miss Murfree the first 
one to pyt it into a book. ‘“ Mr. Man,” 
says Uncle Remus, “ he tuck’n sot a trap 
for Brer Rabbit,en Brer Rabbit he sv 
greedy dat he tuck’n walk right spang in 
it.” ‘I was jest gwine te tell her my 
feelin’s,” says Major Jones (‘‘ Courtship’’), 
‘*but my mouth was chock-full of toback- 
er,so I had to spit—and slap it went, 
right on the light wook chunk, and out it 
went spang.” Again the Major says: 
‘* Every now and then I rvn spang agin’ 
somebody.” 

The staked and ridered fence, familiar to 
all Southerners, is correctly explained, 
and while I never heard in the mountains 
or elsewhere, thread called spun-truck, 
I know that truck is one of the common- 
est words of the mountaineer, made to do 
duty for all that grows on his farm, and 
Miss Murfree is doubtless right in putting 
it in D’rindy’s mouth. I fear, however, 
that slowly as an adjective (‘‘ sech a slowly 
boy ter git married”), and disturbament, 
if not buzzardy and foreshortly, were in- 
vented by this gifted and usually correct 
writer of dialect for her mountaineers, as 
she seems to have invented for her own 
use glamorous, dryadic, rancously, slum- 

berously, tigerishly, subacutely, jubi- 
lance, enmeshment. ‘‘ Mezzotinted.” 
however, she doubtless got from books, if 
not from the Dictionary, for Mr. Lowell 
writes (“On a Certain Condescension in 
Foreigners”): ‘“‘How many times I had 
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lingered to study the shadows of the 
leaves mezzotinted upon the turf that 
edged it by the moon, of the bare boughs 
etched with a touch beyond Rembrandt 
by the same unconscious artist on the 
smooth page of snow !” 

VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. 
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THE INDICATION OF PROVIDENCE. 
BY THE REV. WM. VEENSCHOTEN, 
ZL. 


IT bas been said that last year’s discus- 
sion of the subject of Organic Union 
caused the Reformed (Dutch) Church ‘‘ to 
set itself to new activity and new enter- 
prises for Christ.” The Church, since the 
last meeting vf General Synod, has been 
called **the revised Reformed (Dutch) 
Church.” This relieves me from the duty 
of apologizing as I venture upon a discus- 
sion of the same subject. Many of the 
brethren who come to us from the Pres- 
byterian Church think that this agitation 
ought to be carried on only by those who 
have a birthright in the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church. This is an unfortunate idea, be- 
cause so large a purtion of our clergy 
would thereby be disqualified. As to my 
claim to a birthright in the Church there 
can be no doubt. I was born in Holland, 
not far from a locality rendered memora- 
ble in the eighty years’ war. I received 
the rite of baptism in a Reformed church 
built by the Romanists before the Refor- 
mation. I came to the ministry in the 
Reformed (Dutch) Church in the regular 
way, through Hope College and the Theo- 
logical Seminary at New Brunswick, 
N. J. No one needs be surprised that 
Holland’s national air, , 
** Whose veirs witn the blood of the Nether- 
lands flows, 
¥rom foreign tincture free, 
Whose heart for king and country glows, 
Come, raise the song with me,” 
still causes me to feel a thrill of patriot- 
ism scarcely consistent with my oath of 
allegiance to the Government of the 
United States. I still love my native 
land, but I luve this country more. I 
love the five hundred and forty-seven 
churches which consitute the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church in America. It will ever 
be my aim to seek their prosperity; but I 
love Christ’s kingdom more, and what- 
ever I can do to hasten organic union 
with the Presbyterian Church, I believe 
is for the advancement of that kingdom. 
I base my remarks, in this article, upon 
the Report of the Committee on Over- 
tures of the last General Synod, bearing 
upon this subject, which is as fullows: 


“The Committee has had put into its 
hands the following papers on the subject of 
union with the Presbyterian Church: (1) An 
overture from the Particular Synod of 
Chicago, representing six classes, declaring 
it the sense of that Synod, that ‘any agita- 
tion of organic union with any other de- 
nomination’ is ‘unwise and detrimental to 
our Church work’; (2) A memorial largely 
signed by members of the Church and con- 
gregation at Catskill, ‘most emphatically’ 
protesting ‘against any plan of organic 
union’; (3) An overture from the Classis 
of Albany inquiring whether the time has 
not come, in consideration of the tendency 
toward union among evangeiical Chris- 
tians, for the adoption of a plan looking to 
a union with the Presbyterian Church, and 
(4) An overture from the Classis of Schen- 
ectady, praying Synod on the same general 
grounds, to ‘take such action as will 
speedily lead to the organic union of these 
two denominations.’ 

“It will be seen from the above, that six 
classes (composing one Syned) have me- 
morialized Synod against such action; that 
the Church of Catskill here before us, has 
expressed itself in most emphatic protest, 
whilst but two classes have presented me- 
morials in its favor. If these memorials then 
—the only ones before us—indicate anything 
they indicate, as the proper answer to the 
question put by the Classis of Albany,that 
the time has not come; and as the answer 
to the prayer of the Classis of Schenectady, 
that they afford Synod no basis for action 
in any hope that it will ‘speedily lead’ to 
an organic union of the two denominations, 
with six classes against it and only two in 
its fayor, there is evidently not that union 
on the subject in the denomination itself, 
which would justify the action prayed for. 
The issues and consequences involved are 
too momentous to allow Synod, by such 
action, to thrust the subject upon the 











‘*Therefore, without any discussion in 
this Report, your Committee would offer 
for the consideration of Synod the following 
resolutions : 
** Resolved, 1, That the indications of 
Providence are not of such a nature as to 
make the present eflort of some in this di- 
rection wise, or hopeful of good to the 
Church. From all present appearances, it 
would only be detrimental to our peace, 
unity and prosperity. 
‘* Resolved, 2, That the present duty of the 
Reformed Church, its ministers and mem- 
bers, is not to agitate and probably disrupt 
itself with vain questions; but with evi- 
dently much possible work to do, to do its 
duty, as God has given and gives to us loy- 
ally and faithfully, till such time as the 
workings of his Spirit shall indicate much 
more manifestly than at present that our 
denominational work is done.” 
Now without speaking specially of the 
discouragement which the friends of the 
measure felt for its success when they 
heard the names of the Committee on 
Overtures, nor of the suspicious haste, 
with which the matter was urged upon 
the consideration of the Synod, I proceed 
to the discussion of the reportitself. An- 
alyzing this report the three following 
points readily present themselves: 
1. God is opposed to organic union. 
2. Such organic union would ‘be det- 
rimental to our peace, unity and prosper- 
ity.” 
3. Hence it is a ‘* vain question,” which 
is not to be agitated by the ministers and 
members of the Church. 
If the first and the second of the above 
propositions are true the third is true 
also, and our duty is clear: we must wait 
for ‘‘ God’s Spirit to indicate that our de- 
nominational work is done,” and not agi- 
tate the subject. 
But who is todecide? The right of pri- 
vate judgment is a cardinal principle of 
Protestantism. We do not believe in the 
infallibility of popes and councils. The 
General Synod has no right to bind the 
consciences of the ministers and members 
of theChurch. Therefore, with all due 
respect, I claim the privilege of question- 
ing the correctness of these conclusions. 
I do not believe that God is opposed to or- 
ganic union. 
The conclusions in the report rest upon 
the following basis: 1. The lack of una- 
nimity in the denomination. 2. The fact 
that God has denominational work for us 
todo. Lack of unanimity is seen in the 
overture of the Particular Synod of Chi- 
cago, comprising six classes, declaring 
their opposition to it, and ‘‘a memorial 
largely signed by members of the church 
and congregation at Catskill,” while there 
are ‘‘ only two classes in its favor.” 
This, the brethren conclude, is a strik- 
ing exainple of ‘‘vox populi,” and accord- 
ing to the adage this is ‘‘ vow Dei.” But 
we well know that the voice of the peo- 
ple is not always the voice of God, even 
when they are people of the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church. In proof, I quote from 
the ‘‘ Memorial Discourse of Chancellor 
Ferris,” page 33: 
‘““When the movement began to be made 
for expansion, false views were most ear 
nestly pressed, and through the high char 
acter of those who pressed them, carried 
many with them. 
that we do not wish expansion—that a 
small, compact Church is what we want, 
and it isthe best for maintaining our or- 
thodoxy. Expand, it was argued, and you 
introduce strange material both into the 
pulpit and to the communion and sacrifice 
the integrity of the Church. 
‘““And then looking beyond the home 
field, perhaps never were more determined 
efforts made, or more emphatic, bitter 
terms used than in the reports of the Young 
Men’s Domestic Missionary Society to 
check the growing feelings in the Church 
in behalf of foreign missions.” 
This, then, was ‘‘ vox populi” and un- 
doubtedly many tried to make them- 
selves believe it to be ‘‘vox Dei,” and so 
by solemnly calling it the ‘‘Indications of 
Providence,” blocked the wheels of prog- 
ress, 
But let us more closely examine into 
the nature of this ‘‘ vow populi.” In the 
first place that resolution of the Partic- 
ular Synod of Chicago, which the Com- 
mittee so eagerly elevated to the dignity 
of ‘‘ an overture” was no more an over- 





Church under these circumstances. 
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lution of thanks to the Church of Rose- 
land, Ill., for ‘‘their kind and pleasant 
hospitality to the members.” A promi- 
nent member tells me *‘ it was not consid- 
ered an overture to the General Synod.” 
The form in which the resolution is re- 
corded in the Minutes does not indicate 
that that was the intention. The resolu- 
tion was discussed pro and con, and when 
the twenty-six members voted upon the 
question they were by no means unani- 
mous. A member who was present tells 
me: 
“Tt was the conviction of the majority of 
the members that union with the Presby- 
terian Church is desirable, but that agita- 
tion without union is unwise and injurious. 
Moreover it was the opinion of Synod that 
our domestic missionary work would be 
more successful if we were united with the 
Presbyterian Church.” 
It is clear that the Committee made al- 
together too much out of that resolution. 
On the other hand, at the Spring meet- 
ing of the Classis of Albany—which, by the 
way, is the second oldest classis in the 
denomination, two of its churches dating 
back to 1642—there were present fourteen 
ministers and twelve elders, who unani- 
mously took action to send the overture 
to the General Synod, giving as their rea- 
son ‘“‘that the tendency toward such 
union is steadily increasing throughout 
our borders.” 
At the spring meeting of the Classis 
of Schenectady, there were eleven minis- 
ters and nine elders present. Nine of the 
ministers, in short addresses, gave their 
reasons for favoring the action proposed, 
and then the whole Classis, excepting one 
elder, enthusiastically expressed their 
conviction by a rising vote. It seems to 
me if we are to determine the Indications 
of Providence” by the number and weight 
of votes, the decision of the Committee 
was not correct. % 
Let us next consider the ‘‘memorial of 
the church of Catskill, emphatically pro- 
testing,” etc. Imustconfess I did not 
admire their courtesy in thus forestalling 
the action of the General Synod, who 
were to be their guests. whenI saw in the 
Catskill Recorder the following item: 
“At the close of the services of the Re- 
formed church, in this village, on Sun- 
day morning, Dr. Van Slyke gave notice 
‘that there was a proposition to be made to 
the General Synod about to convene in this 
place to merge the Reformed , Dutch) Church 
into another Charch,’ thereby obliterating 
the history of its grand deeds, done in de- 
fense of the faith delivered to the fathers, 
its patriotism and example in good works; 
indeed the extinction of one of the ‘bul- 
warksofthe Christian Church.’ Those of 
the congregation opposed tothis overthrow 
of our grand old Church the doctor invited 
to come forward and sign a remonstrance, 
which nearly allthe people promptly ac- 
cepted.” 
This remonstrance was received in Gen- 
eral Synod with a shout, and the Commit- 
tee on Overtures read between the lines, 
‘Vox Dei,” an ‘Indication of Providence.” 
But, truly, is it? The church at Catskill 
is indeed one of the strong churches in 
fhe denomination. Itsnumber of mem- 
bers since 1875 rose from 381 to 457. Its 
annual expenditures for pastor’s salary, 
etc., average the liberal sum of $3,979.71 
during the same period. Many of its 
members can trace their descent directly 
to the nobility of Holland. The beauti- 
ful memorial windows, lately placed in 
their church edifice, elicited deserved ex- 
pressions of admiration, from the meém- 
bers of General Synod. Surely this 
church must. have a history of grand 
deeds which should not be obliterated. 
So I turn to the records, beginning with 
1875, to find tangible evidences of denom- 
inational loyalty,in liberal gifts, chiefly 
to maintain and extend the ‘‘grand old 
Church,” in this country. I find that the 
annual contributions to the Board of Do- 
mestic Missions have averaged not quite 
eight cents per member for thirteen 
years. Now I wish to be perfectly fair, 
yet I am convinced that an annual con- 
tribution of eight cents per member for 
Domestic Missions, is not sufficient to ac- 
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ed this remonstrance,accompanied by an 
annual eight-cents’-expression of denom- 
inational loyalty, as an ‘Indication of 
Providence.” 
The second reason for Divine opposition 
to organic union the Committee of the 
General Synod sees is ‘* that God has spe- 
cial denominational work for us to do.” 
‘* His Spirit does not yet indicate that our 
denominational work is done.” No doubt, 
God has work to do for the five bun- 
dred and twenty-four Reformed (Dutch) 
churches in this country. Our mission, 
in common with all Christians, is ‘to 
preach the Gospel to every creature.” 
But is our mission denominational, in any 
very important respect distinct from that 
of the Presbyterian Church?” Do the 
‘* Indications of Providence” point to a 
large increase of Reformed (Dutch) 
churches as a necessary means of build- 
ing up Christ’s kingdom? 1 answer these 
questions in the negative for the follow- 
ing reasons: 
In the foreign field we have no distinct 
denominational work. In Japan the 
work carried on by our Board is a union 
work, in which several Presbyterian 
churches and the Reformed (German) 
Church are also engaged. The churches 
organized there are not Reformed (Dutch) 
churches, but are ‘‘the United Church of 
Christ’ in Japan.” Our missionaries 
maintain their relation to the home 
Church, and act as our agents to apply 
the funds appropriated to the work, but 
they declare to the General Synod that 
**the churches in Japan are in no sense 
ecclesiastically a part of the Reformed 
Church in America.” (‘*Minutes of Gen- 
eral Synod of 1886,” page 92.) The same is 
true of our missions in China. There we 
do union work with the English Presbyte- 
rian Church, and our missionaries do not 
furnish statistics to be incorporated with 
those of the denomination. 
The statistics of our missions in India 
are still entered with those of the rest of 
the Church. But there, also, the General 
Synod has authorized them to initiate a 
movement toward union with the Pres- 
byterian Churches. Dr. Chamberlain, 
whose influence has been so great in sup- 
port of the movement says: ‘‘Our aim is 
that on each mission field all of the 
churches of the same faith and polity 
shall first organically unite, forming say, 
one Presbyterian Church in India, one 
Methodist, one Baptist, one Lutheran, one 
Congregational, one Episcopalian, and 
thus form a federal union of all these with 
periodical congresses, or councils, that 
shall work in increasing harmony, until 
at length in God’s good time, led by our 
one Master, we may be able in the premil- 
lennial future, all to unite, and have one 
self-governing, self-supporting, self-prop- 
agating National Church of Christin India, 
as prayed our glorious Leader—‘ that they 
all may be one, that the world may be- 
lieve that thou hast sent me.’” 

Furthermore I see, 1n the ‘‘ Minutes of 
General Synod of 1886,” page 95, that 

* The establishment of one united organi- 
zation in each mission field, of the family 
of Reformed Churches holding the Presby- 
terian System, is an object to which the 
Reformed Church in America stands fully 
committed.” 
From the above it is perfectly clear that 
Organic Union with the Presbyterian 
Church, need not be delayed, because of 
special denominational work in the for- 
eign field. 

Hvpson, N. ¥. 
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NOTES ON THE DEATH OF THE 
EMPEROR. 


BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW., 








AMERICANS were shaken by the decease 
of Emperor William; but it is safe to say, 
I suppose, that the death of. Bismarck 
would have beena greater shock. You 
have heard often of the Iron Chancellor; 
his robust, despotic and genial personal- 
ity has carried his reputaticn further and 
in stronger waves. At home, however, 
in the center of German life, the quieter 
character of King William has been dis- 
covered as a rock of steadfastness, and 
Germans have depended on him with 
growing respect and love. Bismarck 
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.they have adored for years with idolizing 
reverence. 

National events are stirring, and the 
death of every ruler, I suppose, by the 
mere fact of it moving the multitude, is 
something tragic. I prayed, I remember, 
as a girl, in the little chapel on the 
wooded hill, at every sunset for King 
John of Saxony. He was virtuous. too, 
and his people loved him. We all know 
what was felt for Garfield. The personal 
love that Germans feel does not surpass 
that perhaps which Americans had; but 
one difference and addition is present; it is 
the sense of awe before the anointed, the 
king by grace of God. Americans had 
not this. They do not want it. But it 
intensifies the feeling that choked the 
breast of Germany at its monarch’s death. 

News travels slower here than in Amer- 
ica. The telegraph dispatch announcing 
the death at half-past eight, was sent 
toward ten o’clock from Berlin, and the 
first ‘‘extras” were posted up in the 
provinces toward eleven. In the village 
of a friend, only four English miles dis- 
tant, the news was not yet known at three 
o’clock in the afternoon. I drove into 
the neighbcring town while the bells 
tolled at mid-day. The streets wore their 
usual aspect. At the close of the day, 
when their occupations were over, men 
surrendered themselves for the first time 
to comradery and grief. The beer-rooms of 
the taverns then filled. It is the German 
way for each man to pay for his own 
glass, to drink sitting at a table, and in 
small draughts between prolonged 
pauses. So each is sober and feels him- 
self respectable. My servants sat with 
clerks and ‘‘small” burghers,who prophe- 
sied lugubriously that the French could 
be expected; the Kaiser had held the 
hounds at bay; they would break loose 
now that he was dead. 

The military, as it interested me to ob- 
serve, were inill-humor. They were left 
they complained for days (it was three 
days) without orders to lay on mourning. 
They saw in the neglect, as well as in the 
bestowal ofthe order of the Black Eagle 
on a female (Empress Victoria) and a 
civilian, the first of the mortifications 
which the new monarch is capable of lay- 
ing upon their class. 

This subject of mourning flared up at 
once. There are three kinds: the military, 
the court and the national. That for the 
court, which is ordered by the first master 
of ceremonies, is very strict and detailed. 
Ladies wear high woolen mourning 
dresses, black Swedish leather gloves, 
black fans, crape caps composed of a band 
about the head that comes to a point deep 
over the forhead, and crape bonnets with 
a trail behind reaching to the ground, and 
a face veil in front. There are substi- 
tuted after successive fortnights modifi- 
cations*in the length of the trail, depth of 
the glacé or forehead band, through 
black silk dresses and gloves of glacé kid, 
to gray garments and ornaments of pearls. 
The whole period occupies three months. 
While seldom following them in practice, 
thearistocracy throughout thelandassume 
the exclusive privilege of these orders, 
and criticise the ambitious wives of com- 
moners who presume to adopt them. 

More than one significant incident oc- 
curred in every class and institution. The 
dispatches no doubt reported the casuali- 
tiesin the capital, and the disappointment 
of multitudes who went up to view the 
dead monarch as he lay in state. Hardly 
one-fourth of the whole were successfully 
ushered through the cathedral. The po- 
lice are blamed. The unfavorable situa- 
tion of the church is quoted also in ex- 
tenuation. A Republican spectator would 
have seen a cause for the stupid im- 
mobility, in the character of the mass 
themselves. The patriarchally governed 
average German feels himself helpless in 
public when not underthe direct stimu- 
lant of a command, and shows a woman's 
want of what may be called civilian sense 
and becomingness. 

The chaplains of several of my Protest- 
ent friends failed to hold a memorial 
service, on the Friday of the Emperor’s 
funeral, ‘‘ I looked intomy book to see. 
I found I dared not;” was the answer of 
each. ‘It is not allowed to hold memo- 
rial services except upon orders.” 








A sick Catholic priest in the town heard 
the bells of his chapel. ‘‘ And why are 
the bells tolling, pray?” ‘‘ Why! why the 
Emperor’s dead!” ‘ J knew nothing of 
the Emperor’s death,” said the proud old 
man. And he directed the tolling to 
cease because the bishop, his superior, 
had not communicated with him. 
LUBEN, SILESIA. 

SPAIN MOURNS FOR THE DEAD 
GERMAN EMPEROR. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM H. GULICK, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 











AN event has just occurred that marks 
an epoch in the history of Protestantism 
in this country. On the 16th of this 
month, simultaneously with tha funeral 
ceremonies in Berlin of the late Emperor 
William of Germany, funeral services 
were held in Madrid under the auspices 
of the German embassy. This was noth- 
ing strange, and when the telegraph an- 
nounced: ‘‘The entire Government as- 
sisted this morning at the funeral services 
of the Emperor William, in the German 
evangelical chapel,” we only said to our- 
selves: ‘‘ They must fave been pretty well 
crowded in the small chapel connected 
with the German embassy.” 

The next day, however, to our surprise 
and delight, brought the news that the 
ceremony was held in the chapel con- 
nected with the German Protestant mis- 
sion to the Spaniards, and which has no 
official connection with the embassy. 

Several of the Madrid papers contain 
paragraphs on the event. El Imparcial, 
liberal-monarchical, but soundly Catho- 
lic, refers to the fact in a nonchalant 
way, as tho it was the most natural thing 
in the world, and gives a detailed de- 
scription of the funeral adornments and 
a list of the names of the great personages 
in attendance, among them those of some 
of the proudest grandees of Spain. It 
says: 

“Yesterday at eleven in the forenoon 
solemn funeral honors, organized by the 
German embassy, were celebrated in the 
evangelical chapel of Calatrava Street, for 
the soul of the deceased Emperor William. 

“The interior of the building was 
adorned with rich hangings of black cloth 
with golden fringes. The central seats set 
apart for the official element, were also cov- 
ered with black, as was the table in front 
of the pulpit, on either side of which were 
placed striking groups of tropical plants. 

‘In front of the pulpit the German flag 
was placed, covered with black gauze, and 
at each side of the flag beautiful floral 
crowns presented by the German Ambassa- 
dor,the German Corsul and by the personnel 
of the embassy. 

**In the most conspicuous part ef the tem- 
ple, in large gilded letters on a black back- 
ground and surrounded with sprays of cy- 
prus and laurel, was seen thetext: ‘Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord.’ 

“The funeral ceremony was presided 
over by the German Ambassador, Mr. 
Stumm, and the Secretary, Count Tatten- 
bach, accompanied by a colonel and a 
captain in the German army military 
attachés. 

“In the front row was the prince, Don 
Antonio [son of the Duke de Montponsier 
and married to the Princess Eulalia,younger 
sister of the late King Alfonso]. On his 
right was Senor Sagasta, the Prime-minis- 
ter; the Duke de Medina Sidonia, Cham- 
berlain of the palace [descendant of the 
famous Enrique de Guzman, of Andalusia, 
who, at the time of Ferdinand and Isabel, 
it was said, could put into the field an army 
of his own well-nigh as large as that of his 
king], and the French Ambassador, M. 
Cambon. Onthe left were the chief of his 
Majesty’s military guard, General Cérdova; 
the Captain General of Alabarderos [the 
Royal Guard], General Castillo, and Sir 
TLomas Ford, the English Ambassador. In 
the seats assigned to those of official char- 
acter were all the government ministers 
with one exception; all the chiefs of the 
differe..t foreign legations, with the excep- 
tion of the Papal Nuncio; the Chinese Am- 
bassador and nearly the entire foreign 
diplomatic cerps resident in Madrid, 

“There were also in this group, and in 
full uniform, their Highnesses, the Mar- 
quess of Havana, the Marquess of Soto- 
mayor [an ancestor of whose, Alonso de 
Sotomayor, was a gallant soldier under the 
Great Captain, Gonsalvo de Cérdova, in the 
Italian wars, and was killed in Italy ina 
duel with the Chevalier Bayard], and the 
Marquess of Jimeno de Lerma. 





‘In the seats reserved for private indi- 
viduals were the Marquess de la Vega de 
Armijo [who last winter was the bearer to 
Rome of the Queen Regent’s jubilee gift to 
the Pope, and is a statesman as well as an 
active politician in the Liberal-Conservative 
ranks], the Duke de Sexto [chamberlain of 
the palace under Don Alfonso], the Duke 
de Mandas, and many other distinguished 
ieee... .. * 

This description and the detailed list of 
names would have no special significance 
had the brilliant assemblage of titled and 
notable Spaniards been found in any of 
the different legations in Madrid doing 
honor to the memory of a deceased 
potentate of any of the various countries 
represented at this Court. But it is sim- 
ply marvelous that the son-in-law of 
Queen Isabella and these descendants of 
some of the proudest and of the most 
stanch Roman Catholic families of 
Spain, not to say of Europe, should be 
found voluntarily assembled for any pur- 
pose whatever in a cursed and excom- 
municated Protestant chapel! Surely 
Torquemada and his fellow inquisitors 
must have turned in their graves as these 
Spanish Roman Catholic nobles walked 
into that humble Protestant chapel and 
took part in the evangelical worship that 
rests under the abiding anathema of the 
Pope and of all his bishops in this most 
Catholic land! 

It is, however, not only the dusty hones 
of the old inquisitors that will be stirred 
by this stupendous act; the whole Span- 
ish Catholic world will be startled as by 
an electric shock as the news goes out 
over the country. 

That the significance of this act is fully 
appreciated by thinking Spaniards is ap- 
parent from the following remarks of El 
Liberal, the most influential liberal paper 
in Spain, but also Catholic. The strain of 
quiet irony that runs through the article 
reveals the fact that it isnot blind to the 
inferences that must logically be drawn 
from such a manifestation. 


‘‘Funeral honors have been rendered to 
the soul of the Emperor William the First 
in the Protestant chapel of Calatrava 
Street. 

“The Spanish Government and the royal 
house have taken part in this manifestation 
of grief of the German colony resident in 
Madrid for their deceased Emperor... . 

“The German Ambassador, who did the 
honors of the temple, will inform his Goy- 
ernment of this manifestation of our respect 
and sympathy, and we shall wait long to 
hear that Germany is exceedingly grateful 
for it. 

‘* However, we venture to think that it is 
rather our place to thank Germany, for in 
the lamented death of her glcrious Em- 
peror she has g:ven our Government the op- 
portunity, while honoring the memory of 
the dead, to perform an act worthy of note. 

“Germany, and Europe, will do us the 
honor to observe that, altho religious 
intolerance has been our forte, and is even 
yet a dominant element in our midst, it 
must be considered not a little weakened 
by the fact that the Government of this most 
Catholic nation should take part in a 
Protestant ceremony. Surely we are now 
quite humanized, as, setting aside our re- 
ligious prejudices, to honor the dead we go 
to the temple where, according to wur pro- 
fessed belief, the Lord does not dwell; 
to a temple thatis not the house of God. 

‘“We call on Germany and on Europe to 
take note of what we have done. Our Gov- 
ernment, that in this act represented the 
country, took part in the prayers repeated 
by a Protestant pastor, by the esteemed 
pastor Fiiedner, just as if they had been 
repeated by one of our bishups or arch- 
bishops. It seems to us that tnis proves 
that we have made a good deal of progress, 
and it must be put somewhat to our credit 
when they begin to talk to us about our 
savage intolerance. 

“Tt is possible, however, that they will 
taunt us with but having added to our 
hypocrisy what we have lost of fanaticism. 

‘‘ When the Government in mass goes to 
a Protestant chapel, and joins in prayers 
with that sect, it would seem that it ought 
to recognize the logical necessity of estab- 
lishing frank and honorable relations be- 
tween the State and the dissident religion. 
Nevertheless, this Government that prays 
in a Protestant chapel, and that honors the 
evangelical chapel with its presence, en 
forces themean edict against placing a sign 
over the door of the temple. 

‘* Sefior CAnovas del Castillo did not join 
in the ceremony at the Protestant chapel: 
he did not care to make such a demonstra- 








tion in favor of Germany. We acknowl- 
edge that the chief of the conservative party 
is consistent; keeping away from the Prot- 
estant chapel, he acts worthily of one who, 
when in power, would not tolerate sign or 
outside indication of any kind of the exist- 
ence of a Protestant temple. 

“Tt is the duty of the present Govern- 
ment—of the ministers who have no relig- 
ious scruples that should prevent them from 
uniting in prayer with unbelievers in a 
place that is also unholy—it is their duty to 
interpret in the most liberal sense the prin- 
ciple of religious toleration, and to revoke 
the restrictions imposed by the conserva- 
tive government. 

“It is impossible to forget that the new 
Emperor of Germany, in the first document 
in which he has addressed his country has 
promised to respect the liberty of all con- 
fessions. Under his reign Catholics in 
Germany will have assured to them freedom 
to express their beliefs. We are sure that 
the reciprocity of the Spanish Government 
in this respect, will complete for Frederic 
III in the most worthy manner the courte- 
ous manifestation in the chapel in the street 
cf Calatrava.” 

While not unnecessarily exaggerating 
the importance of this event, surely we 
may take heart at the sight of the nobles 
and the governors of this nation thus 
setting aside the traditions of their 
Church, which for centuries have con- 
signed Protestants to eternal flames, and 
before the gaze of an astonished world, 
voluutarily taking part with the heretics 
in a solemn religious act. The entire 
service was printed upon a black-bor- 
dered paper, on one page in German and 
on the opposite in Spanish. These pro- 
grams were distributed to all, and it was 
especially noticed that many of the dis- 
tinguished persons followed the whole 
service with undivided attention. 

Handsome carriages drawn by fine 
horses filled for an entire block the nar- 
row street on which the chapel is situ- 
ated, and the whole district gathered to 
see the emblazoned equipages of Spanish 
nobles waiting at the door, from over 
which Canovas del Castillo had ordered 
that the sign should be removed, that it 
might not show the passer-by the en- 
trance to a Protestant chapel ! 

The sympathetic mourning of so many 
Roman Catholics with Protestants, on 
this special occasion, is surely significant 
of acertain softening of prejudices, of a 
breaking down of barriers, that awakens 
a more lively hope that the simple bibli- 
cal belief and teaching of a sincere evan- 
gelical religion will, as the years go by, 
find less opposition—more acceptance— 
in the hearts of Reman Catholics. 

SAN SEBASTIAN, SPAIN. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY KATE FOOTE. 








PEOPLE could not let the Women’s Con- 
vention die away quietly, but kept many 
of the delegates a few days longer at the 
Riggs House for the purpose of showing 
them the hospitalities of Washington, for 
which there was no opportunity during 
the week of the Convention. Mr. and 
Mrs. Senator Palmer gave a reception last 
Monday night to the delegates, inviting 
besides the delegates a few people outside 
who are friendly to the subject, and who 
would be in sympathy with the people 
they were to meet. The delegates them- 
selves make a party, but some had gone 
away, and in their place one saw the 
friends and sympathizers: Judge McCal- 
mont, of Pennsylvania, the Commissioner 
of Customs; Senator and Mrs. Blair, of 
the Select Committee of the Senate on 
Woman Suffrage, and Senator Chase, of 
Rhode Island, the Quaker Senator, with 
a thin scholarly face and a reserved ele- 
gant bearing, and who drew and pre- 
sented the Bill for International Copy- 
right in which so many are now in- 
terested; Mr. Cockrell, Senator from Mis- 
souri, with his wife, and others of the 
Committee. Besidesthese, standing near 
the host and hostess at the door of the 
front parlor, were Miss Anthony, Mrs. 
Ashton Dilke, the latter in straw-colored 
brocade with full sleeves of blue gauze ; 
Mrs. Scatcherd, another delegate from 
England, in pale blue and brocaded silk; 
Mrs. Groth, the delegate from Norway, 
in a dress of blue and white wool with 
pearl ornaments, and Mrs, Stanton in 
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black satin withalaceshaw]. The guests 
were innumerable— Senator and Mrs. 
Hearst, General Sheridan, Senator Blair, 
Senator and Mrs. Sabin and Miss Murphy, 
Coloneland Mrs. Sheridan, ex-Secretary 
McCullock, Judge and Mrs. MacArthur, 
Colonel and Mrs. Wilson and Miss Waller, 
Senator and Mrs. Dawes, Mr. and Mrs. 
Burrows, of Michigan, and others. The 
dressing was more varied than the people. 
Many of the delegates had not, as one of 
them said, *‘brought a wedding gar- 
ment, and were obliged to wear a short 
black silk dress or a walking dress and a 
bonnet. It was not festive,” said she, 
laughing, ‘‘but what could we do? 
Luckily there wereenough resident people 
who had their clothes with them, so we 
delegates did not entirely overshadow and 
make dark the rooms with our severe 
clothes.” 

The reception was very large and peo- 
glecame and went during the whole 
evening, as there were two or three other 
small entertainments. Secretary and 
Mre, Whitney gaveadinner and after- 
ward invited a large number of people to 
meet the Yale Coliege Glee Club after the 
concert the latter gave in one of the 
churches. 

Besides these, Mrs. John R. McLear 
gave a reception especially to Mrs. Han- 
nah Whitehali Smith. Many of the pul- 
pits of the city also gave what might be 
calied theological hcspitality to the la- 
dies,and even on Easter Sunday in two or 
three of the churches, women presided. 

I heard a lady talking about this feature 
of women’s work and she said frankly: 
‘I know perfectly well that it is only a 
bit of old-fashioned prejudice, and yet I 
cannos bear to see a woman taking charge 
of religious services ina church. I goto 
hear Mrs Hannah Whitehall Smith in a 
private house and I am charmed with her 
and come away full of good and noble 
feelings, but Idon’t want to hear her on 
Sunday in a puipit.” 

Curiosity or other feelings, however, 
must have prevailed, for the churches 

where these ladies presided were well 
filled with attentive peaple who went to 
hear the ministeress as well as for the 
flowers and the music. It was a soft 
spring day, the third or fourth of the 
kind that has been granted us since March 
came in as aspring mouth, and the buds 
took a great leapforward and already in 
the grounds of the Botanical, the shrub- 
bery is showing soft puffsof green. Peo- 

: ple kept Easter Sunday all the forenoon, 
but buman neture gave way in the af- 
ternoon and there wasa great deal of 
driving and waiking. Noboay that could 
get out-of doors stayed in the house, and 
the afternoon services were mercifully 
made short, as if from sympathy with 
the feeling. Easter Monday was also tLe 
festival day of the children’s *‘egg-rolling. ’ 
They used to go to the Capitol grounds 
and roll their hard-boiled eggs down the 
bank on the east side, but they were dis- 
possessed from that spot and now for a 
year or two they have been allowed to go 
into the grounds of the White House. 

The day was warm, the thermometer 
getting up to seventy-five before it stopped 
ascending, and the children came in 
crowds. They had pretty baskets tillea 
with hard-boiled eggs, and dyed in colors, 
or with mottoes and pictures, when they 
were very elegant. No matter how ele- 
gant they were, nor how fine the owners, 
any child could march up, egg in hand, 
to any other child, and say: * Pick!” 
The other one accepted the challenge, 
held up his, and they struck the tips to- 
gether lightly—one of the eggs must 
break, and the one which broke tirst was 

winn'ngs for the other. This was gam- 
bling in eggs no doubt, and one little boy 
scandalized his proper and well-bred 
mamma by showing her twenty eggs, 
when she knew he had only eight. 

When Mr. Cleveland came down for 
the little noonday hand-shaking, which 
he gives to those who want to see bim, 

the East room was crowded with chil- 
dren carrying eggs in their hands or in 
baskets. They were treated as well as 
“grown fol,” and each had a chance to 
Shake hands, but some of them were 
awkward. Carrying eggs in the right 


the Presidential palm, were things diffi- 
cult todo—half a dozen little fellows found 
this out rather late, and rather than lose 
the hand-shake they dropped the eggs on 
the floor, which was not a nice thing for 
the East roomcarpet. The President was 
good natured about it, but who cleaned 
the carpet? 

The air in the grounds at the back of 
the White House was pervaded in many 
places by aslightly sulpburous smell, the 
consequence of so much broken egg, and 
the carpet of the grass crackled as one 
walked from one shell to another. But 
the children had good times and there 
was no rouzhness, no quarrelling, but 
much good-natured fun. 

Mrs. Stanford gave an afternoon four-to- 
six tea on Tuesday to meet Mrs. Cady Stan- 
ton and the other members of the Con- 
vention. The street was crowded with 
the carriages and the rooms were crowded 
with people. **Really, a Presidential jam,’ 
suid a lady emerging from the tarong. *‘I 
went to the White House once when I 
bad to get in at the window of the hall, 
now I should like to get out at a win- 
dow.” 

The Senator has rented one of the 
houses on K Strect, in the same block 
with Mr.de Struve of the Russian Lega- 
tion; one of arow of gray stone fronts, 
built by Ex-Governor Shepherd. They 
are all large houses, but there is a limit 
to largeness. Mrs. Stanford is said tu 
have confided to a friend in a piteous 
tone, ‘“‘I cut my invitations down to a 
thousand, and I did not realize how small 
my house is until now.” 

Mrs. Cleveland has begun again to re- 

ceive a limited number of people by ap- 
pointment, on certain afternoons of the 
week, from five to seven. This isa pleis- 
ant substitute for the Saturday afternoons 
during the season, and it gives one a mo- 
ment in which to speak to ber and look at 
her. No one goes who has not previously 
received permission, and this keeps the 
nunber down and makes it possible 
for her to say a word to eachone. Vis- 
itors give their cards to an usher in 
the outer hall, and are taken into the 
Blue room, where they find others also 
waiting, and as there are generally some 
acquainted with each other, there is a 
pleasant, subdued sound of talk as one 
enters, but not that confusing buzz which 
assails one ataregular reception. Here 
they wait and presently the usher comes 
in and calls the names from the cards in 
his hands; he is careful to keep together 
the cards of those who come together, 
that group goes out into the Red parlor, 
where Mrs. Cleveland is standing in a 
high-necked dress, walking length, and 
there one has a chance to see how well- 
bred and self-possessed she is and whata 
bright, pleasant face she has. The Red 
parlor is the pleasantest of the three 
small parlors, partly from the warm, 
pleasant color of its furnishings. It has 
a piano,above which hangs a fine portrait 
ot President Arthur, strayed in from the 
corridor where the portraits of the other, 
Presidents hang and which is beginning 
to be filled; the fireplace is tiled and has 
a pair of great china vases standing on 
either side; there is a lamp on the table. 
which alone gives the room a warm, in- 
habited look, as if possibly the inhabi- 
tants of the Executive Mansion occasion- 
ally sat there and read a newspaper like 
ordinary mortals. 

At an afternoon reception in a private 
house the other day, some one spoke of 
Mr. Kennan’s articles in the Century, 
and the conversation drifted to Russia; 
and by one consent they all turned toa 
lady who had been there, the wife of one 
of our ex-Ministers to Russia. 

‘*How did you feel when you were 
there? Did it occur to you ever that you 
were living under an autocratic govern- 
ment?” 

‘** It bore upon me likea weight always,” 
said the lady, in earnest tones. ‘‘I think 1 
could not have stayed another year. One 
afternoon I was walking ona quiet street, 
just off from the noise and bustle of the 
Nevskoi Prospekt, the great street of the 
city. I saw a file of soldiers coming 
down the street, first a soldier then a 
prisoner, then another soldier, and I 
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long, gray loose coat, linen trousers, no 

stockings,anu the gray cap of the convict, 

and I saw the diamond of yellow cloth 

set into the back as the first one went by, 

which meant that he was a political con- 

vict, and taat they were taking him to 

Siberia. The second looked at me as he 

passed me, and I saw that he knew I was 

an American, and that he was taking a 

last look at something that was free. His 

face was fine and regular, with dark eyes 

and had a fixed look of unutterable sad- 

ness that brought the tears to my eyes as 

I returned his gaze. I could do nothing 

—I might have got into trouble, or got 
him into trouble if I had made evena 

sign of farewell, and I turned away sick 
at heart. 

‘“*The next day we went to the corona- 
tion of the present Emperor. I was with 
the diplomatic corps. and we stood where 
we saw the newly crowned Emperor in 
nis crown, with the scepter in one hand 
and the globe in the other, his robes of 
state sweeping after him, and followed 
by the Court and deputations from those 
inland provinces, who still wesr strange 
and gorgeous garments, as glittering as 
the Court itself. I saw the whole grand 
line file up the red staircase, and at the 
top the Emperor paused a moment and 
stood. The courtyard below was crowded 
with the muzhiks, the peasantry, who had 
stood there from four o’clock in the morn- 
ing until tae afternoon. He paused a 
moment, and tre sunlight fell through a 
distant window and struck on all this im- 
perial gorgeousn‘ss; then he turned and 
walked down the corridor, and disap- 
peared. Do you see how far heis from 
his people? He is never any nearer than 
he was then, The wall between them is 
something that a democratic republican 
born in free air has to see to realize in 


the least.” 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Sine Arts. 
THE WILLETTE EXHIBITION. 


BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR. 


To all people interested in illustrative art 
the exhibition now being held in the Rue 
de Provenceis especially attractive. 

The name of Willette has become as well 
known a household word in France as that 
of Du Maurier in England. Not a week 
passes without some clever pictorial com 
ment from him on the current events of the 
day. The Paris I[llustré, L’IUustration, 
the new Franco-Russian paper La Vie 
Franco Russe, La Monde Itlustré, and 
other leading pictorial papers are glad to 
receive his contributions, replete, as they 
invariably are, with that spirit which is best 
described as *‘le chic Parisien.” 

“Such an exhibition as this would not be 
tolerated in New York or London,’ re- 
marked a well-known American artisr. 
“It takes a French public to sink its sense 
of decency in its love of art.” This wasa 
hard criticism and one not absolutely cor- 
rect. Many of the subjects chosen are more 
than risques, and deal with certain phases 
of life in a startlingly realistic manner. 
Yet through all one seems to hear the voice 
of the preacher, raised sometimes, it must 
be owned, in cynical mockery, yet now and 
again pleading with wonderful tenderness 
the cause of the pitiable sinners of his 
flock.. 

A painter, in the actual sense of the word, 
Willette is not ; that he might become one, 
with time and trouble, is even doubtful. 
He isa designer, a draughtsman, an ills- 
trator of his own weird fancy, sometimes 
of the thoughts of others; his color is poor 
and his execution often tricky, but tne im- 
agination which prompts his compositions 
is ever fresh and poetic. He is to art what 
Villon was to song. His pictures may be 
placed side by side with the ballades of the 
eld-world singer. Both loved their native 
city, and sought their motives among those 
who are of his most: intimate children. the 
stage, the café, the concert-hall, the boule- 
vard, and the bourse ; there is no world for 
them beyond. 

The most noticeable of Willette’s pictures 
might be called ‘‘The Angel Unawares.” 

It represents the exterior of a cottage, pre- 
sumably on the outskirts of Paris; in the 
docrway stands a woman watching with 
evident approbation her busband’s action: ; 
be has stenpr.d out to mivister to the wants 
of two passing vagrants, a tawdry woman 
to whose ragged skirts clings'a child; the 
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man bears in his bands bread and wine, and 


the recipients of bis charity is a figure of 
Fortune on her wheel, a mistily transparent 
figure. With a wonderful sense of movement 
in her graceful limbs and diaphanous drap- 
ery, from her raised right hand she pours a 
golden shower on the unconscious well- doer. 
Willette has chosen as his model in .his 
picture the famous eabaretier, Monsieur 
Salis, proprietor and originator of the well- 
known literary and artistic café, The Biack 
Cat, and editor of the journal also called Le 
Chat Noir,in which many of the artist’s 
cleverest designs have been published. 
Another noticeable picture is the girl in 
black, who leans in at the open window of 
an artist’s studio, and coaxes some unseen 
inmate to come out into the brixht summer 
sunlight tnat floods the picture and glints 
on the backgrourcd of sea and sand. 

A charmingly fantastical and daintily 
rendered composition is ‘‘ The Spirit of the 
Flowers,’’a graceful female figure rising 
from a bow] oi roses, and playing on a harp 
whose cords are strung toa silver crescent; 
above and arouud the figure bover littie 
loves, uot ot tne tat, stereotyped Cupid 
order, but the comical, kissable pierrots 
that Willette aione knows how to paint. 

Of a more ghastly uature is the allegori- 
cal subject, *‘Weuth vn the Pale Horse.”’ The 
rider anu ois dismal steca are coming over 
the hights of MOntwartre, beneath their 
fect flow sireams uf bioou, aud beaind them 
presses a puautom army ot Frenca sol- 
uiers. Foutenoy shows the Fiench and 
Kuglish armies drawn up opposite each 
other, but instead of grim powaer-stalned 
sons ot Mars, we have lovg lines ot smurt 
vallet virls; in, the midst among the corn 
and puppies, are the petticoated yenerals— 
vhe, With a courtevus motion of his fan, 
evidently repeats the histurical request, 
* Turez le premer Messveurs les An- 
glais.”’ 

‘Lae most that can be said of Willette’s pic- 
tures is, that they are ecceutrically clever in 
desixu aud decorative lu execution, and not 
ole persun Ina hunured wuuld care to pus- 
sess Lhem, ur possessing Kuow where to put 
them; but in nis biack-and-woite work he 
snows positive genius, in sucn things as 
“Ine Komance of the Rose,” in the four 
panels, euch contuining a single figare— 
“Champagne,” **Rea Wine,” “* Beer,” and 
lastly the pale, saintly *‘ Water drinker. ”’ 
We noticed also *‘ Tne Seasons,”’ * Ireland,” 
and some snow subjects, in which the effect 
of light and shade was wonderful. 

One strikingly dramatic cartoon, a paint- 
ing which was in Lhe Salon sume years ago, 
suows a girl, a gypsy straggler from some 
traveling show, who has paused on the 
lonely hiliside, and with a gleam of pass- 
ing, passionate devotion has raised herself 
ou the saddle of her mule to press her lips 
to the brows of a‘ Christ,” the rugged, 
sculptured figure of a wayside Calvary. 

‘The artist’s portrait snows a face remark- 
able tor strength and beauty, a massively 
compact bead and clear brows. He is very 
young, and from the fact one takes com- 
fort, hoping that he will outgrow the mor- 
bid strain that tinges so strongiy his imag- 
ination, and devotiug himself more earnest- 
ly to serious work produce results worthy 
ot his undoubtedly great talent. 

PARIS, FRANCE. 








Sanitary. 


SANITARY ADMINISTRATION 
AND INSPECI1IUN. 





Now that so many of the details of what 
constitutes thorough sanitary admunistra- 
tion have become known, the great need of 
competent inspectors is severely felt. These 
can only be secured when the people come 
to feel that this 1s expert work whicn can- 
not be taken up atranaom. It is tor this 
reason that diplomas of sanitary fitness are 
given in Englaud only after a thorough 
course of instruction which has reference to 
this particular branch of work. The phy- 
sician, ia the course of his training, obtains 
much that is of indispensabie value to a 
sanitary officer. But in no other class do 
we more pointedly and more frequently see 
the results of a lack of sanitary knowl- 
edge. 

it is one of the greatest of mistakes that 
so Many men seem to tuivk themselves cum- 
petent in sanitary matters just because they 
are physicians. Some of the most serious 
olunders we have witnessed have been by 
those who ravk well as _ practitioners, 
Some of them even claim that they only 
have to do with tne sick person, and tnat 
they h ve uever been employed to search out 
all uf tne causes of disease iv the house and 
in its surroundings. This is partly true, 
but for this very reason, as in charge of the 
patient and seeking his welfare, they should 





a steaming bow! of soup; between him and 


insist that a competent inspector be secured 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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to report to them whether there are any 
local causes which embarrass the condition 
of the sick person or endanger the health of 
other inmates of the family. Thesame crit- 
icism is to be made as to the knowledge of 
the architect, builder, engineer, and others 
that have some collateral knowledge of san- 
itary requirements. Whileall of these have 
some valuable acquaintance with the sub- 
ject they are not familiar enough with all 
that it includes to be in charge of so 
weighty an interest. 

We therefore think that Mr. Gerhard 
is right when he advises that all of 
this care be committed to one compe- 
tent person who shall be held respon- 
sible for this oversight. He eventhinks that 
all that relates to plumbing or pipes should 
not be included in the general contract but 
be made a contract by itself over which an 
expert is put in charge. 

There is reason for this when we come to 
couvsider the hidden character of the work 
and the immense risks that are shown to 
occur. Peril comes from so many different 
sources. It isimportant to determine the 
least number of fixtures that will suflice, 
since each is likely under possible circum- 
stances to have an influence upon the other. 
There is sometimes great art in the arrange- 
ment of all the fixtures on the various floors 
about one soil-pipe. 

The character of the pipes furnished can 
only be discovered by those who are familiar 
with all grades, with the varying thickness 
in those of the same weight, the use of coat- 
ing to conceal defects and the modes of test- 
ing. Gas companies do not allow their 
pipes to be approved until tested. No such 
requirements obtain as to soil pipes and the 
various connections altho their tightness is 
so important. Comparatively few plumbers 
know how to test their pipes. As tothe 
ventilation of traps and pipes it, too, is well 
understood by very few. It is not uncom- 
mon to find the ventilating connection made 
on the wrong side of the crown. The effect 
of a flush ona pipe depends not only on the 
fall but upon caliber, upon bends and joints 
and the various side openings. Besides the 
complications of siphonage and a suction of 
pipes that is the same in result, ventilators 
may be so used as to secure such rapid evap- 
oration in traps not in constant use as to 
empty them in this way. Air-flushing or 
water-flushing is not a very simple thing 
to accomplish in its fullness. When pipes 
or fixtures have become coated by grease or 
other filth they can be cleansed by expert 
methods, but the matter is often very im- 
perfectly attended to. 

The untidiness of places under pipes and 
fixtures is often such as to breed disease by 
reason of the need of air-flushing, and of- 
tener still because of concealed desposits 
that have resulted from the breakage of 
pipes. If the water-pipe freezes and bursts 
it quite soon notities us of the accident. Not 
£0 with sewer pipes which continue to carry 
a part of the material and deposit the rest. 
These are but a few of the sources of evil, 
but enough to show that this part of the 
coustruction is the most important part, 
and that perfect workmanship can only be 
secured by first-class workmen and by an 
examination of the work by competent and 
disinterested parties. When this is secured 
we shall hear less of outbreaks of typhoid 
fever and other filth diseases and many val- 
uable lives will be saved. 


Science 
. 
UNQUESTIONABLY the flow of the sap in 
treesis yet involved in obscurity. The maple- 
sugar collector will tell you unhesitatingly 
that the sap he collects comes down the 
trunk. Mr. Timothy Wheeler, of Water- 
bury Centre, Vt., has recently published a 
series of very interesting observations. He 
took a main root spreading horizontally, 
bored two holes a foot apart, set in two 
short tubes and the result was that sap 
flowed freely out from both. Then he sawed 
the root apart between the tubes. The flow 
instantly ceased from the lower tube, while 
continuing as freely from the upper one. 
Hence he assumes that the sap flows down 
the trunk, and not upfromthe roots. Again 
he bores two holes, one four inches above the 
other in the trunk of the maple tree, and fills 
the upper with salt. In just one hour the 
salt was tasted in the flow from the lower 
conduit. In no case could any salty flavor 
be ascertained in a bore over a salt deposit. 
Again he assumes that the sap flows down 
and not up from the roots. The facts must be 
true, yet we know that all the moisture in the 
structure of the tree must come up from the 
roots, and that at the very time that the sap 
is flowing down as described, more from the 
roots must be coming up somehow to take 
the place cf that depleted by the sugar-mak- 
ing operations, Much 









taken from a tree than it can possibly con-. 
tain at one time, which is absolute proof 
that in some way sap is going up as the other 
is coming down. Mr. Wheeler’s facts only 
show that science has not yet furnished the 
key to the whole mystery. 


. ..The Russians are exceedingly active 
in the exploration of their newly acquired 
empire in Central Asia and of the countries 
surrounding it. M. Potanin, ethnographer, 
has, during three years, explored Southern 
Mongolia, Western China and the confines 
of Thibet, accompanied by his wife, by M. 
Benezin, naturalist, and by the topogra- 
pher, Skassi. Prejevalsky’s repeated expe- 
ditions in Chinese Tartary and Thibet are 
well known; MM. Ignatieff and Krasnof 
have explored the Khan Tengri, and the 
latter has investigated the gradual desicca- 
tion of the Thian-Shan region from a 
botanical standpoint. He believes that the 
ancient flora of the Thian-Shan resembled 
that of the Central and Northern Caucasus. 
A. V. Eliséief has explored Asia Minor with 
an anthropological aim; Prince Masalsky 
has made a botanical excursion in the Kars 
district; V. A. Fausek has made zoo-geo- 
graphical researches in the Kumo-Manytch 
lowlands, between the Caspian and the Sea 
of Azof; M. Grum-Grjimailo has journeyed 
in the Pamir, and M. Konshine in the 
Trans-Caspian and Khorassan. 








School and College. 


THE Voice makes the following inter- 
esting and instructive tabulation of the per 
capita expenditures in the following twen- 
ty-two states for schools and saloons: 

-Percapita expended.— 








STATES. Schools. Saloons. 
Alabama............... 5S 2.74 
Arkansas ............. 92 2.56 
CE ésvece dewensas 42 4.89 
Kentucky.............+6 .89 7.64 
Louisiana............... 44 18.09 
Mississippi............ ; 67 3.48 
North Carolina........ 44 4.38 
South Carolina......... 89 3.06 
Tennessee...... ....... 61 4.00 
0 eee .87 5.54 
Califormia........ csoses 3.50 40.16 
Connecticut............ 2.67 15.88 
BE cs cneccincdvcccens 3.09 12.41 
BI: 6:00: encesacesess 2.55 10.54 
Massachusetts.......... 3.68 14.74 
pO re 2.26 11.41 
Minnesota.............. 2.12 13.08 
New Jersey............6 1.89 21.47 
New York.............. 2.49 22.78 
Se aiacesweese wacenves 2.78 17.81 
Pennsylvania.......... 2.2 14.78 
Wisconsin.............. 2.33 14.47 


....According to the annual report of the 
Treasurer of Yale College the total amount 
of the university f..nds is $502,705.66, and of 
the academical funds, $1,030,420.43. The in- 
come of the academical department is about 
$161,000 and its expenses about $170,000. The 
largest item under this head is for salaries 
of instructors, $93,892. The theological de- 
partment has invested funds to the amount 
of $416,123.60, with an income of about 
$32,988.81. The payments were $33,042.21. 
The Sheffield Scientific School, one of the 
most prosperous arms of the university, has 
investments amounting to $160,989.24. Its 
receipts are stated to be 370,947.63, and its 
expenses $64,533.65. 


....Theannual register of Columbia Col- 
lege shows that the college has 1,829 stu- 
dents at present who are divided among the 
different schools as follows: Arts, 289; 
Mines, 230; Law, 461; Political Science, 61; 
Medicine, 809; Library Economy, 30; de- 
duct for repetition, 51; total number of 
different individual students, 1,829. This 
is an increase of 259 students over last year. 
The number of students in the Collegiate 
Course for Womenis 18, while 26 women are 
in the School of Library Economy, thus 
making 54 women students of Columbia 
College. 


ucation of Indian children is now in the 
House of Representatives at Washington, 
having passed the Senate. It provides for 
the establishment of an industrial board- 
ing-school on every reservation containing 
not less than five hundred Indians. This is 
the continuation and development of much 
that has already been accomplished. There 
is also a bill forthe appointment of a super- 
intendent of Indian schools. 


..-.The late Mrs. Colton, wife of Joseph 
Colton, of New Haven, left a bequest of 
$40.000 to the Yale Divinity School. Her 
will provides that at her husband’s death 
the bulk of her property shall go to Yale. 
The Divinity School will also receive, under 
the will of Mrs. Catharine Jorman, real 
estate worth about $10,000 after the termi- 





Personalities. 


By a noteworthy coincidence it is stated 
that on the day after the death of Emper- 
or William there died in Meran, at the age 
of eighty-six, the Barones Jenny von 
Schleinitz, who in 1848 rendered her sover- 
eign a very important service. When, on 
the evening of March 19th of that year, the 
palace of the then intensely unpopular Prince 
of Prussia was besieged by a furious mob, 
he escaped with the Princess Augusta and 
two ladies of the court through a back door 
and drove to the house of Privy Councillor 
Baron Schleinitz. There he changed his 
uniform for the civilian dress of the Baron- 
ess’ adopted father, Gen. von Riihle, and 
gave her his sword for safe keeping. The 
Prince and Princess then drove to Spandau 
as Baron and Baroness Schleinitz, the Privy 
Councillor acting as coachman. From 
Spandau the Prince succeeded in reaching 
England. The Baroness narowly escaped ar- 
rest, The episode resulted ina handsome 
pension during the Emperor’s lifetime. 


....Gordon, when’ defending Khartim, 
was short of money, and appropriated to 
the use of his ‘‘Secret-Service Fund” a sum 
equal to £986 11d. 9s. found in the house of 
a Spanish subject named Rafael Arditi, who 
had left Khartaim. A dispatch dated Novem- 
ber 28tr, 1884, addressed to the British 
Minister at Cairo,was received from Gordon, 
explaining the circumstances, and request 
ing that the money might be refunded. Gor- 
don’s wishes have been carried out by the 
payment of the money to a Mr. David Rofé, 
who established his claim before the Inter- 
national Court of Appeal at Cairo, in No- 
vember, 1886. 


....-The marriage of M. Daniel Wilson 
into the Grévy family was a mésalliance. 
M. Wilson is of very obscure origin. His 
father was a Glasgow foundryman, but 
whether any of the family still live in 
Scotland is not known. The elder Wilson 
became very wealthy from his Creuzot iron 
works and his gas monopoly in Paris. M. 
Daniel Wilson is now paying the legal 
penalty for fraud recently decreed by the 
Paris tribunal he was arraigned at. 


....-Anothertitled Englishman must needs 
go into business for himself. Lord Shrews- 
bury has gone into the coal trade, in imita- 
tion of Lord Londonderry, and advertises 
his wares in his hansom cabs, said to be the 
most convenient and well-appointed in 
London. The driver can open and close the 
folding doors in front by pressing a spring, 
thus saving the “* fare”’ a good deal of trou- 
ble. Thecabs are provided with a signal 
system to direct the driver, 


....-Rabbi San Adra, of Vienna, sent the 
Pope a splendid copy of the Talmud, nearly 
a thousand years old, as a Jubilee gift. 
Rabbi Michal, of Rome, presented a costly 
medicine-chest, antique and of very rare de- 
sign, in recognition of the odd fact that in 
medizval days the papal doctor was always 
a Hebrew. Other leading rabbis sent the 


Pope valuable gifts, and a leading Jewish 
banker has presented one of the first mi- 
croscopes ever made, said to have cost 
twenty years’ labor to bring to perfection. 


....“‘In appearance,” says the London 
World, ‘‘ Mme. Schumann hasof late under- 
gone a great change. Those who recollect, 
the stout lady who, five years ago, with 
difficulty, scrambled on the platform, will 


hardly recognize the silver-haired and at- 
tenuated figure which now apparently so 
lithely trips up the stairs and walks with 
firmness of step to the piano-forte.”’ 


.... The Empress of Austria has.been suf- 
fering severely from rheumatism during 


the last month, and the benefit which she 
derived from her lengthened stay at Her- 
culesbad has not been satisfactory. 


....-Mrs. Tayler Lewis, widow of Prof. 
Tayler Lewis, for so many years protes- 


sor of Greek at Union College, died at her 
home in Schenectady recently. She had 
reached a very advanced age. 


..-It is not generally known that the 
present Egyptian Khédive is a monogomist. 
His wife is twenty-six years old, and is de- 


scribed as being a very paragon of grace 
and beauty. 


....M. de Brazza, the African explorer, 
is reported to be hopelessly ill, his ee 
—— on the Congo having ruined his 

ealth. 


....The Comte de Paris sent a punch- 


bowl of agate, ornamented with precious 
stones, to the Prince of Wales as his silver- 
wedding present. 


....The Sultan has given a pair of mag- 


nificent black Arab horses to the French 
Ambassador at Constantinople, one being 
for his wife. 


....Louis Kossuth is again at Turin with 
his sister, in good health and busy with a 
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..-.‘‘How is the earth divided ?” “ By 
earthquakes, ma’am.”—The Teacher. 


... IN THE WEST.—She: “Do you ever see 
a finer sunset than that in the East?” He: 
“No. The sun never setsin the East,”— 
Life. 


-...The calendar spring begins on March 
1st, the astronomical spring begins several 
weeks later, the real spring begins when it 
gets ready.—Omaha World. 


..-.“‘ Uneasy lies the head that wearsa 
crown.” That is why kings and queens in- 
variably take their crowns off before they 
go to bed,—Somerville Journal, 


....Mrs. Mary Gallagher, of South Beth- 
lehem, Penn., recently celebrated her 104th 
birthday by dancing a jig. Mary must be 
the original ‘‘ Let her go, Gallagher !”,—Nor- 
ristown Herald, 


.... “Murphy, moight oi ax yez whudder 
it’s natheral er artificial fur yez to be dat 
bow-legged ?” ‘ Artificial, Moike; oi rode 
up in a b’loon wan toime an walked back.” 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


....‘This thing is getting contagious!” 
said a boy who had several times been told 
to go to bed. ‘‘  Whatdo you mean ?” asked 
his father. ‘‘I meanthat Ishall catch it if 
I don’t move on.””—The Teacher. 


....°* Professor: Under the law of entail, 
in case there is no eldest son to inherit, to 
whom does the land next descend ?”’ Bright 
Young Junior: **To the other sons!” 
[Fact.].—Columbia Spectator. 


....Sales Gentleman: “‘Stockings? Yes, 
ma’am; what number do you wear’’? Con- 
stance: “What number? Why two, of 
course! D’you take me for a centerpede or 
a one-legged veteran of the war ?”’—Life. 


.... The new Democratic paper in Chicago 
is to be called the Globe. This will do, but 
it would have sounded better to call it the 
Earth. There isn’t a man in Chicago who 
wouldn’t take the earth if he got a chance. 
-—-Peoria Transcipt. 


....A gentleman who recently retired 
from business, has succeeded in winding up 
all his affairs successfully, with the excep- 
tion of his Waterbury watch. Heis at work 
on that now, taking only twenty minutes 
for meals.— Boston Gazette. 


....Mrs. Babegood: *‘ I’m going shopping, 
Loisette. Is anything needed for the nurs- 
ery?” Loisette: ‘Oui, Madame. Leetle 
Harold, yat you call—swallow hee’s r-r-rat- 
tle zis morning. Eet vas ze silvaire one 


_wiz ze bells, Madame. Posseebly you can it 


mateh.—Tid-Bits.”’ 


....°* Well, how is this, my dear sir?” in- 
quired the local practitioner; ‘‘ you sent me 
a letter stating that you had been attacked 
by small-pox and I find you suffering from 
rheumatism.” ‘‘ Well, you see, doctor, it’s 
like this,’ said the patient; ‘there wasn’t 
a soul in the house who could spell rheuma- 
tism.”—Bangor Commercial. 


....Husband (to wife): “I’ve been out 
half the day trying to collect money, and 
I’m mad enough to break the furniture, It 
beats all how some men will put off and put 
off. A man whoowes money and won’t pay 


it isn’t fitto associate’— Servant (opening 
the door): ‘“‘The butcher, sorr, is down- 
stairs with his bill.’”” Husband: *‘ Tell him 
to call again.’’—Life. 


...."' I’m going to get married,” said he, 
ashe placed a hand as large asa Dutch 
cheese upon the counter, ‘‘and I wanta 
wedding cake.” “It is customary, nowa- 
days,” said the pretty bakery girl, “ to have 
the materials of the cake harmonize with 
the calling of the bridegroom. For a mu- 
sician, now, we have an oat cake; for aman 
who has no calling and liyes upon bis 
friends, the sponge cake; for a newspaper 
paragrapher, spice cake, and soon. What 
is your calling, please?” “ma pugilist ' 


“Then you want a pound cake.’’—Teras 
Siftings. 


....-The Boston Journal of Education 
gives these as excerpts from the examina- 
tion papers and essays of “original think- 
ers’? in grammar and high-school grades: 
“ Jaundice, a scandal.” ‘‘ Mosquito, a child 
of white and black parents.” ‘ Herodotus 
was a descendant of Herod the Great, and 
he was King of the Jews.”’ ‘* The Aryans 
spoke the French language.” “ Virgil was 
a great American author.” ‘ Diogenes was 
a great. philosopher and a successor to Alex- 
ander the Great.” ‘Longfellow wrote 
‘Paradise Lost,’ and ‘Paradise Regained.’ ” 
“Hawthorne wrote ‘Moses from ap Old 
Manse.’” “ Plato was the father of lan- 


e, and his language was so perfect 
{vis said that if Jupiter were to speak th 
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Vews of the Week. 


WASHINGTON. 


THe resolution heretofore offered by 
Mr. Riddleberger to suspend so much of the 
rules as provide for executive sessions dur- 
ing the consideration of the Fisheries 
Treaty, was taken up. Mr. Riddleberger 
said he had given notice, last week Tuesday, 
that he wuld call up the resolution in order 
that those who were opposed to it might ab- 
sent themselves and draw upon the courage 
which they lacked to vote for it. His prop- 
osition had been beaten from time to time, 
and had been for five years, by just the same 
kind of parliamentary practice that was 
tried now, by interposing other morning 
busin: ss. He called for the yeas and nays 
on agreeing to the resolution. Mr. Ed- 
munds said that as the question was on 
agreeing to the resolution he desired to sub- 
mit some observations to the Senate which 
he did not care to submit to her Majesty’s 
Ministers just at present. He therefore 
moved that the galleries be cleared and the 
doors closed. The motion was agreed to and 
the order was executed. 





...-In the United States Senate last week 
the Boud Parchase Bill was considered for 
several days. Mr. Spuooner unexpectedly 
moved an amendment, strikiug out all 
after the enacting clause, and inserting a 
provision that the section of the Sundry 
Civil Appropriation Act of 1881, giving the 
Secretary of the Treasury authority to pur- 
chase boads with the Treasury surplus *‘was 
intended to be a permanent provision of law, 
and is hereby declared to have been since its 
enactment, and is now in full force and 
effect.”” This was declared adopted before 
the Senate quite understood the situation. 
Mr. Beck offered his silver-bullion amend- 
ment as an additional section, and with this 
amendmeut the bill was finally passed on 
Thursday. 


....The President, on Friday last, ap- 
proved the act granting a pension to Mary 
S. Logan, widow of Gen. John A. Logan; 
the act to increase the pension of Mrs. 
Apoline A. Blair; the act for the relief of 
William G. Galloway, late a captain in the 
Army; the act for the relief of Frank 
Baker; the act making an appropriation to 
construct a road and approaches from Pine- 
ville, La., to the National Military Ceme- 
tery, near that town, and the act to author- 
ize the parc 2a3e of a site for a public build- 
ing .t Buffalo. The President on the same 
day nominated Brig.-Gen. George Crook to 
be Major-General in place of General Terry 
retired, and Col. John R. Brooks, of the 
Third Infantry to be Brigadier-General. 


....A number of the leading members of 
the Washington bar have been holding con- 
sultations to decide upon the best means for 
raising a fund for the widow of Chief Jus- 
tice Waite. Plans are pretty nearly per- 
fected, and it is believed that the main reli- 
ance will be upon subscriptions from the 
bar of the United States. As soon as the 
plans are completed, a general meeting of 
Mr. Waite’s immediate friends and of the 
members of the bar-here, will be held, when 
the public will be made acquainted with 
the details. 


.... The Secretary of State, last Thursday, 
received a cable message trom United States 
Consul Lewis at Tangier, from the tenor of 
which it is inferred that satisfactory settle- 
ment of the trouble with the Moorish Gov- 
ernment will soon be reached with refer- 
ence to the persons under consular protec- 
tion and at present imprisoned at Rabat. 


....Secretary Fairchild last week sent a 
communication to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives calling attention to the 
condition of the appropriation for the col- 
lection of the revenue from customs for the 
fiscal year which will end June 30th next, 
andrecommendingan additional appropri- 
ation of $250,000. 





DOMESTIC. 

...-On Wednesday of last week the rail- 
road boyc tt in Chicago was raised. This 
was the result of a two days’ meeting of the 
employés of the various roads in that city. 
They decided that tie boycott of “Q”’ cars 
should be permanently raised, that the con- 
test should thereafter be strictly confined to 
the “‘Q”’ system, that the busiuess of Chi- 
cago be restored and maintained by the 
strikers with strict decorum, that other 
roads be absolved from the requirement of 
neutrality, and that violence be discounte- 
nanced. The arrangement agreed upon, it 
is stated, was directly dueto the exertions 
of Chief Arthur of the Brotherhood of En- 
gineers, Grand Master Sargent of the Fire- 
men, Grand Master Monaghan of the 


Mark Crawford, who also represented the 
switchmen. The final decision was hastened 
by the mass meeting held with closed doors 
on Tuesday evening, and which was ad- 
dressed by General Manager Jeffery of the 
Illinois Central Road. Fifteen hundred 
railway employés were present at the meet- 
ing, represefiting elements which had pre- 
viously been at times antagonistic. The 
contest was thus left to the ‘‘ Q” system. 
The managers of the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy Road are virtual victors. They 
will not yield to the demand of the strikers, 
made last week, that all strikers be taken 
back on the old terms. This, they say, 
would necessitate the discharge of the men 
receatly engaged to fill vacancies and with 
whom they have no fault to find. The road 
has resumed its tast traius and the strike is 
practically ended. 





....-The Republican Gubernatorial ticket 
was elected in Rhode Isiand, on Wednesday 
of last week, with little variation in the 
vote for any of the candidates. The exact 
status of the General Assembly cannot be 
given on account of the failure of the elec- 
tion in Newport and in two towns. It is 
thought now that several, if not all, of the 
Assembly nominees in Providence have 
failed of election. Nothing but an official 
count can surely decide. The Republican 
majority in the Assembly will still be good 
without them. The vote for Governor in 
this and recent years was as follows: 

Rep. Dem. Pro. 


Pere 20,768 17,444 1,535 
TOT .. cecccecisviese 15,11L =18,095 =: 1,895 
BIN cevcsnesesia 14,340 9,944 2,585 
er 12,563 8,574 1,206 


1884 (Pres’t)....19,080 12,391 928 


FOREIGN. 


....Prince Bismarck’s reported threat of 
resignation last week was in consequence of 
the proposed engagement of the Crown 
Princess Victoria of Prussia to Prince Al- 
exander of Battenberg, ex-Prince of Bul- 
garia. The betrothal was opposed by the 
late Emperor, but the present Emperor and 
Empress and Queen Victoria are said to 
favor it. Bismarck’s opposition is sup- 
ported by the Cologne Gazette and public 
opinion at Berlin, but it is said that both 
the marriage and Bismarck’s resignation 
have been postponed for the present. The 
Cologne Gazette says: 

“ Until the Bulgarian question shall havebeen 
settled by all tne Powers the projected mar- 
riage can only be judged from a political point 
of view, and on that account the marriage is an 
impossibility. The German policy has its root in 
the endeevor to avoid anything that would be 
likely to arouse the slightest inducement for 
suspicion, and in the Bulgarian question Ger- 
many must, in accordance with the declaration 
made by Prince Bismarck in the Reichstag, re- 
main a wholly uninterested party. As long as 
Bulgaria is in question, this course of action 
affords the only means of retaining the full con- 
fidence of the opposing Governments. That 
confidence would be disturbed in an instant if 
the Czar’s most detested antagonist were to be- 
come the son-in-law of Emperor Frederick.” 


...-The Empress of Germany was an- 
nounced to go to Posen on Monday to in- 
quire into the condition of the sufferers by 
the floods. Dreadful accounts have been 
received from Poson. Two hundred and 
fifty villages are in ruins, and 15,000 persons 
are without shelter. When the dykes at 
Warthe gave way a large number of lives 
were lost. The loss in live stock is incalcu- 
lable. The troops have been actively en- 
gaged in repairing thedamage done. The 
fund raised by subscriptions in Berlin for 
the relief of the sufferers is insignificant in 
comparison with the losses. A famine is 
threatened in Posen, Pomerania and Sile- 
sia, and the number of persons emigrating 


to America, it is said, will soon be enor- 
mously in creased. 


....Mr. Parnell’s Arrears of Rent Bil) pro- 
vides that all proceedings for the removal 
of atenant for non-payment of rent shall 
be stayed on application for a revision, un- 
til a decision has been given. No extra rent 
is to be charged for tenants’ improvements. 
The bill repeals the clauses of the act of 
1870, directing the court to consider the 
length of time a tenant has been benefited 
by Improvements in reduciag the amount 
of compensation. Mr. Russell, member of 


Parliament for Tyrore, will move in the 
House of Commons that Mr. Balfour’s Land 
Bill be postponed six montns. 


....-Five hundred Anarchists assembled 
outside the Labor Bureau at Paris last 
week to protest against the registry offices. 
The speakers reproached the workmen with 
groveling before a general who had been 
deprived of his plumes. They declared that 
the people must cut the throats of the pro- 
prietors of the registry offices, in the same 
way that their fathers had cut the throat 





Switchmen’s Association, Mayor Roche, and 


of a kiog. The poiice yy the meeting 
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THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 
AT MARIETTA. 


BY PROF, GEORGE W, KNIGHT, 
Or OHTO STATE UNIVERSITY. 


THE past thirteen years have witnessed in 
the United States aseries of commemora- 
tive celebrations marking the one-hundredth 
apniversary of the various leading events 
attendant upon the birth and childhood of 
the United States. In 1875 came the anni- 
versary of Lexington and Concord, and 
hardly had the echoes died away when the 
great celebration at Philadelphia brought 
to our thoughis the violeat separation from 
the mother country. Then came the York- 
town Centennial,in remembrance of the 
final triumph of the infant republics. 

All these celebrations were attended with 
memories of strife, privation, suffering. 
physical and political contests. To-day has 
witnessed the appropriate commemoration 
of events of a very different nature. Peace 
not war has been the theme;-the founding 
of new governments, not the overturning 
of old political and governmental orders; 
the planting of a state, not the tearing off 
of a colony from the mother-land. The 
events which have to-day been celebrated 
in this the oldest American settlement be- 
yond the Ohio, mark the beginning of that 
steady westward march of the pioneer, 
which for one hundred years has not fora 
single moment been intermitted. Not Ohio 
alone, net the Northwest, but the 
whole United States is interested and vital- 
ly concerned, in the events attendant upon 
the movements of that little band of forty- 
eight pioneers who, on the 7th of April, 
1788, ** when the sun was at the meridian,”’ 
landed at the mouth of the Muskingum 
and founded the settlement of Marietta. 
Probably nowhere in the Northwest Terri- 
tory has the true historic spirit been devel- 
oped so perfectly as in Marietta. Nowhere 
else is there felt—what is so rarein America 
—such veneration for the deeds. of the 
fathers, such conscious and never-forgotten 
appreciation of their endeavors and their 
aspirations; nowhere a greater, albeit unob- 
trusive, pride in their achievements. This 
local spirit and the nature of the events that 
occasion this anniversary, combined to give 
a distinctive character to the celebration of 
to-day. Tne blare of trumpet, the roll and 
rattle of drum, the straggling procession, 
the boisterous and empty-headed oratory 
were notably absent, and in their place the 
orderly gatherings of intelligent people from 
all parts of the Union to listen to and dwell 
upon the best thoughts which the signiti- 
cance of the day inspired in the minds of 
deep-thinking men. No better index of the 
character of the occasion can be found than 
that among those present were official dele- 
gates from the Commonwealths of Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia, from the American 
Historical Association, the Massachusetts, 
New York, Virginia, Ohio and other State 
Historical Societies. The Ohio Historical 
Society had fittingly ushered in the great 
celebration by holding its annual meeting 
here on the 6th of April, when several ad- 
dresses well befitting the occasion were 
presented, that only served to whet the 
mental appetites for the great historic and 
literary feast of to-day. 

To-day in the City Hall, handsomely and 
appropriately decorated for the occasion 
with historic symbols and designs, an 
audience of several thousand people 
gathered in fullest sympathy with the 
spirit of the day. His Exceilency, Governor 
Foraker, of Ohio, as President of the day, 
in a brief address, touched upon the well- 
known historical significance of the settle- 
ment, showed that it was not Ohio alone, 
but the Northwest Territory that there 
found its beginning, and welcomed the rep- 
resentatives of Massachusetts and Vir- 
ginia, the two states that jointly founded 
that great territory. 

The eloquent, exhaustive and scholarly 
oration of Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, 
was one to which no pen can do justice, and 
of the grandeur of which no pen can give 
an adequate idea. Freedom, self-govern- 
ment, morality, education, character, fur- 
nished the foundations upon which the 
great Northwest Territory rests: 





“ Here was the first human government under 
which absolute civil and religious liberty has 
always prevailed. Here no witch was ever 
hanged or burned. No heretic was ever 
molested. Here no slave was ever born or 
dwelt. When older states or nations where the 
chains of human bondage have been broken, 
shall utter the proud boast, ‘With a great sum 
obtained I this freedom.’ each sister of this im- 
perial group—Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin—may lift her queenly head with the 
yet prouder answer, * But I was born free.’ They 
were destined, also, to determine the character 
and decide the fate of the great Republic of 





which they are a part, and, through that, ef 
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The orator discussed at length the elements 
contributing to make up the sturdy, inde- 
pendent and religious character of the 
American colonist, showed that these fea- 
tures were strongly developed in the found- 
ers of Ohio—the Ohio Company, and the 
settlers at Marietta—and paid a glowing 
tribute to the leading Marietta pioneers, es- 
pecially to Rufus Putnam and Manasseh 
Cutler. The causes that led to the cession 
of the Northwest Territory to Congress, the 
part that Maryland, Virginia, Massachu- 
setts and New York played in that event, 
the relation of the Ohio Company and es- 
pecially of Manasseh Cutler to the Ordi- 
nance of 1787, and the Marietta settlement— 
allthese were eloquentiy told, and Jed to 
the fitting conclusion; 

“Weare not here to celebrate an accident. 
What occurred here was premeditated,designed, 
foreseen. Ifthere be inthe universe a power 
which ordains the course of history, we cannot 
fail to see in uhe setti:ement of Ohio an occasion 
when the human will was working in harmony 
with its own.” 

Few orations have ever been pronounced 
in America which for depth, breadth and 
eloquence surpass that of Senator Hoar, and 
it was truly said by the next speaker to-day 
that when the second, and third, and sub- 
sequent centennials of this day are celebrated 
the masterly speech of Senator Hoar will be 
looked upon as a classic. 

Ex-President R. B. Hayes in a brief ad- 
dress dwelt upon the fact that-the character 
of the Ohio pioneers was largely due to their 
education both literary and military, and 
that it was this character transmitted to 
their descendants that caused Ohio and the 
Northwest, being free soil from the start, 
to play so glorious a part in extending the 
blessing of that freedom throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 

The oration of Hon. J. Randolph Tucker, 
of Virginia, showed in detail the share that 
Virginia had in the great Northwest. Vir- 
ginia conquered and ceded to Congress the 
territory upon which the pioneers from 
Massachusetts made the first settlement. 
Virginia through the military achieve- 
ments of Clark conquered the West, and 
through the diplomacy of Jefferson com- 
pelled the opening of the Mississippi to the 
commerce of the infant United States. Vir- 
ginia’s part too in dedicating the Northwest 
to freedom in the Ordinance of 1787 was 
strongly entorced. The strength and bind- 
ing force of the Ordinance ot 1787 in that it 
was a written compact, closely adhered to, 
led to the concluding thought that the les- 
son forus to-day is that— 

“ A written con-titution is the supreme law 
for government and for men, unchangeable by 
either exceptin the mode it has ordained—su- 
preme in the conscience of President, governor, 
legislators, judges and citizens, not a constitu- 
tion of growth and evolution from the exigen- 
cies of an advancing civilization by the séph- 
istries of ingenious men, or in obedienc to their 
caprices, corrupt desires or greedy avarice.” 

Theshort but eloquent address of Edward 
Everett Hale, of Massachusetts, dwelt upon 
the fact that the great service of Massachu- 
setts in molding the Northwest lay in the 
fact that she said through Dr. Cutler to 
Congress : : 

“The men of New England will not emigrate 
into any region where labor and its honest rec- 
ompense is dishonorable.” 

This attitude of Massachusetts brought 
about the anti-slavery article in the Ordi- 
nance of 1787. 

The short addresses of Samuel F. Hunt, 
of Cincinnati, and Bernard Peters, of 

Brooklyn, N. Y., rounded out the celebra- 
tion, and when at the conclusion of the ex- 
ercises the lineal descendants of the pio- 
neers of Marietta present were asked to rise, 
and fifty or more bearing the historic names 
arose, the enthusiasm knew no bounds. 

Freedom, religion, education, morality, 
are the keynotes struck throughout the 
celebration, and Virginia and Massachu- 
setts have joined hands in congratulating 
themselves and the Northwest upon the 
completion of the first century of the career 
of the first-born child of the United States. 


MARIETTA, OHIO, April 7th, 1888. 
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ONE of the songs chanted in Heaven, 
as described in the Book of Revelation, is 
in these words; 


“Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to re- 
ceive power, and riches, and wisdom, and 
strengtb, and honor, and glory, and blessing.” 


This sin-atoning Lamb is represented as 
having been slain, and having redeemed his 
people by his blood “‘out of every kindred —— 
and tongue and people and nation,” and as 
having made them kings and priests unto 
God. Jesus Christ, who is *‘ the Lamb of 
God,” is enthroned and honored in Heaven. 
He ought to be enthroned and honored in 
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THE LOVE AND GRACE OF GOD. 


TuE central truth of revelation is, ‘‘God 
is love.” The central declaration of the 
Gospel in accordance with this blessed 
declaration is, ‘‘God so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on him should not 
perish but have everlasting life.” Love 
and grace, therefore, are the two great 
words of revelation. ‘‘The soul,” says 
Chalmers, ‘‘that makes the discovery 
that God is love, is infallibly converted.” 
It is one thing to hear this central state- 
ment of revelation with the outward ear 
of sense and another to hear it with the 
inner ear of the soul. He that truly hears 
and understands this blessed deciaration, 
‘God is love,” must ‘be still in his 
heart and just let the joy of it silently 
possess him.” What can betide any one, 
except for good, if all things are in the 
hands of an Almignty God whose very 
nature is love? Every movement of that 
divine power, however it may seem to 
our dull senses, is full of tenderness, wis- 
dom and grace; and ‘all things must 
work together for good.” More and 
more Christians should cultivate a faith 

hat lays hold on this. 

The writer knows a good man who has 
been through many troubles which 
have come upon him wave upon 








——. ——— 
wave, until at times it has seemed 
both to him and to his friends 


that ‘‘ all God’s waves and billows” have 
gone over him. His answer to all these 
things is uniformly one sentence: ‘‘ God 
is love.” Nothing can move him from 
this profound confidence, therefore noth- 
ing can disturb him. Again and again 
we have heard him say: ‘“‘God is love, 
and he who has God’s heart must have his 
wisdom and his arm; therefore these 
things must not only be best for me, but 
the best and the most loving things God 
has to give me; and shall I receive the 
best and the most loving gifts of God with 
murmurs and complaints, just because 
my feeble sense does not understand the 
why of his dealings, and my weak human 
nature would choose something else? I 
am thankful that God has two worlds in 
which to make all the mystery of his love 
known unto us.” Thus he stands im- 
pregnably intrenched in his faith that 
‘** God is love,” in the face of every storm 
of trouble and every attack of the Tempt- 
er upon his soul. To him, as to Paul, 
the afflictions which make up a large part 
of his life are but “‘light” and ‘‘ endure 
but for a moment” when compared with 
the ‘‘ exceeding weight of eternal glory.” 

If God is love, then all his actings and 
dealings with us must be by grace, and 
not of works or in the spirit of bargain. 
It follows, as a matter of course, that if 
God loved the world,” he must have 
‘“* given his only begotten Son.” It could 
not have been otherwise. And if he gave 
his Son, then all other good things com- 
ing to us from him must be gifts, and 
not bargains; first, because the greater 
always includes the less, and second, be- 
cause all things are ministered to us 
through Christ. For Jesus is not only 
he by whom “all things were made that 
are made,” but he by whom all the spir- 
itual blessings of life and all the divine 
providences are ministered. It is as im- 
portant that we get the truth concerning 
grace well into our hearts, as the one 
concerning the love of God. It is not 
every believer who confesses in his creed 
the doctrines of grace that really believes 
and lives in the power of grace. If we 
are saved by grace, then no considera- 
tion of our own worth or worthiness ever 
enters into our thoughts when the ques- 
tion of forgiveness, justification, or life 
comes before our minds, 

If salvation is a gift, then there can be 
no consideration on the part of the re- 
ceiver. It is an impeachment of grace 
even to think such thoughts as we often 
think. Such, for instance, as that: ‘‘I 
am not worthy”; ‘‘I am too sinful”; ‘I 
am afraid I will not hold out’; “Iam 
afraid that I do not have the right kind 
of faith”; and all similar expressions 
and fears, which go to show that the na- 
ture of grace is not understood by those 
who indulge these thoughts. A giftisa 
gift, and not a bargain. Eyen faith, 
which is but the hand by means of which 
we receive the gift, is not a condition 
upon which the gift is made. Faith is 
only the necessary condition of our re- 
ceiving the gift. Not to believe is but to 
refuse the gift, while believing is the re- 
ceiving of it. God’s gifts are absolutely 
free. The Son of God was not given to 
the world because of the world’s faith, 
but rather in spite of the world’s unbelief. 
‘‘He came to his own, but his own re- 
ceived him not.” Nevertheless, He came. 
God’s grace is complete in the gift of his 
Son. ‘* Whosoever will” may take it. 
Alas! that some will not have it. Be- 
cause to take the gift is to receive the 
love that gave the gift, and to receive 
that is inevitably to be reconciled both to 
God and all his ways. This is to fall out 
with sin and to begin a new life in fellow- 
ship with God; and this is salvation. 

If these two great truths are fully com- 
prehended by the preachers of the Gospel 
the whole message of salvation is simpli- 
fied and every doctrine of revelation is 
easily harmonized. When believers re- 
ceive these great truths in all their sim- 
plicity and power they have in them the 
key to all truth, and the easy solution of 
all difficulties connected with Christian 
experience. Moreover, in these truths 
the real stimulus to holiness and 
communion with Godisfound, We read- 
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ily understand the emphasis which Paul 
putonthem. ‘‘Nothing,” says he, ‘‘shall 
be able to separate us from the love of 
God which is in Christ Jesus.” ‘*Thanks 
be unto God for his unspeakable gift.” 
John’s entire theology is made up from 
this point. ‘God is love.” ‘He that 
dwelleth inlove, dwelleth in God and 
God in him.” ‘‘Every one that loveth is 
born of God, and knoweth God.” Jesus 
said in his last prayer: ‘‘This is life eter- 
nal to know God and Jesus Christ whom 
he hath sent;” and again: ‘‘I have declared 
unto them thy name, and will declare it; 
that the love wherewith thou hast loved 
me may be in them, and I in them.” 


- 
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THE BEST MAN. 


THE really prominent candidates for the 
Republican nomination for the Presidency 
can be numbered on the fingers of one 
hand. There are a score or more of names 
that have been proposed; but the list of 
those seriously considered does not ex- 
ceed five. Out of this list the candidate 
will probably be selected. 

Any one of these five would ably and 
worthily fill the Presidential chair; in- 
deed, we could easily name a score of men 
who would honor the party and satisfy 
the country in that position. This is a 
fact that speaks well for the Republican 
Party. It has given the country almost 
all the great leaders of the past quarter 
ofacentury, and it still produces the 
soundest statesmen, the ablest jurists, and 
the most capable rulers, The difficulty 
is not in finding a Republican worthy of 
wearing the presidential honors; but in 
selecting from an ample list the one who 
can most surely win those honors. 

There are many questions besides those 
of ability, character and opinion entering 
into the selection of a suitable candidate. 
Does he belong to a large and important 
state? Could he make any doubtful states 
sure? Is there aught in his whole record 
which would create enemies or lukewarm 
Is he in 
particular favor with the business men? 
Is he likely to draw the laboring classes? 
Is he popular with the colored people? Is 
he objectionable to any of the religious de- 
nominations? All these are questions 
which go to make up that very important 
qualification called ‘‘ availability.” 

We shall not undertake to decide 
which are available and which unayail- 
able. That, the best sentiment of the Re- 
publican Party is at this moment trying 
todo. Ina little more than two months 
this process will have been completed 
and then the selection will be made. The 
preliminary canvass has been slowly 
narrowing the circle of probability so 
that now it only includes about five 
names. Ofcourse, it is quite among the 
possibilities that the choice may, at the 
last moment, as in 1876, fall upon some one 
not now in the public mind; but we are 
speaking simply of probabilities. The 
five names most prominent in the can- 
vass (we assume that Mr. Blaine’s with- 
drawal is actual and positive) now are: 
Sherman, Depew, Allison, Hawley, Har- 
rison. We name them in the order of 
preference in which they seem to stand 
at the present moment. 

Sherman’s name is well fitted to head 
the list. Honest John Sherman, the 
wheel-horse of the Republican Party, the 
sturdy supporter of sound finance, the 
champion of a free ballot in the South, 
the man of integrity, experience, true 
statesmanship—he is a candidate to 
beget confidence and make new friends 
to the party from every section of the 
country. 

Chauncey M. Depew, steadily and rap- 
idly growing in public favor, is a man 





of great business capacity, a natural 
leader, a discreet politician, an ora- 
tor of almost matchless versatility, 


and a candidate who is undoubtedly able 
to carry New York. If the nomination is 
given tothe East, Depew or Hawley will 
undoubtedly be the lucky man. 

William B. Allison will have the unani- 
mous and hearty support of the Iowa 
delegation. His public and private record 
is without a flaw. He is a man of 
sterling worth; safe, sound, solid. He 
would be heartily supported by all good 





people, and would make an excellent cals: 
didate. If the nomination goes to the 


West Allison’s chance seems now tobe 
next to Sherman’s, 

Senator Hawley measures well up to 
the presidential standard. His ger. 
vices in the House and Senate 
at Washington have . distinguished 
him for broad statesmanship, devotion 
to the best interests of the country, and 
sound political judgment. He is aspeaker 
of great power, asoldier of fame,and a 
gentleman of spotless character. He is 
high in the confidence of the party in the 
East, and a campaign under his leader- 
ship would be brilliant, enthusiastic and 
aggressive. 

Indiana, as one of the uncertain states, 
could doubtless be brought into line by 
Senator Farrison. He hassteadily grown 
in public favor, and would be acceptable 
to the East as well as the West. With 
Harrison from Indiana for President, and 
Morton or Miller from New York for Vice- 
President, the Republican Party would 
make a magnificent fight. 

With either Depew or Hawley from the 
East, or Sherman, Allison or Harrison 
from the West, the Republican Party 
would,we believe, be sure of success. Let 
us have the best of these, or a still 
better man, if he can be found before the 
Convention meets, and we will have a 
campaign worthy of the issue, an issue 
worthy of the country, and a result wor- 
thy of a united party whose past history 
has been without a parallel in the annals 
of the world. 





A WISE SUGGESTION. 





Two of the most influential Methodist 
Conferences in the East, the Newark and 
New York, have just taken action in a 
matter of great importance to the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. They have asked 
the General Conference by a nearly unan- 
imous yote, in each case, as we are in- 
formed, that al] the elections for general 
Church officers be taken out of the Gen- 
eral Conference, except that for bishops. 

The General Conference, which is the 
only legislative body of the largest evan- 
gelical organization in this country, con- 
trols great ecclesiastical and financial in- 
terests. Its powers are immense, and its 
limitations comparatively few. One month 
every four years 1s not too much time to 
give to measures which are not subject to 
review or revision by any other authority. 
Crude or hasty legislation is a danger, 
therefore, which can hardly be too care- 
fully guarded against, What, in the ab- 
sence of a veto power, would be suitable 
safeguards? There are six restrictive 
rules which guard certain features of 
Methodism—such as the articles of Re- 
ligion, the Itinerancy and the Episcopacy. 
For other safeguards the Church must 
look to the character of the men se- 
lected to represent it in the successive 
sessions of the General Conference, 
to the temper in which the Conference 
approaches its quadrennial duties, and to 
the elimination of the patronage feature 
from the quadrennial sessions. The last 
is, in our judgment, the most important 
ofall. If the General Conference had no 
offices to fill save that of bishop, there 
would be far less temptation to elect as 
delegates schemers and self-seekers, The 
patronage of the General Conference is 
really very large and of great value. 
Leaving out of account the Episcopal va- 
cancies and those positions to which no 
salary is attached, there are four book 
agents, four secretaries and eleven editors 
to be elected, whose places are places of 
power and emolument, and some of whom 
have not a little patronage to dispense. It 
is stated that the last General Conference, 
which was composed of 417 delegates, 
elected in all 424 officers. 

The contest for the high places is a very 
earnest one, and it could not be other- 
wise with human nature as it is. It goes 
on with increasing warmth and excite- 
ment the first two weeks, making ill-con- 
sidered and dangerous legislation a possi- 
bility during this time, and offering op- 
portunity for bargaining whereby the 
danger of electing unfit men to office 
arises. The temper of a body which has 
a canvass of this kind to conduct cap 
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1 the elections, to the careful and unpreju- 
Me diced consideration of measures of vital 
importance to the Church. 
0 The removal of all the elections from 
r- the General Conference, save that for 
e bishops, would be an eminently wise 
d step. It would greatly reduce the risk of 
n loose legislation and, by depriving 
id s schemers and self-seekers of their chief 
er opportunity, relieve the General Confer- 
a ence of a real and growing danger. 
is + 
1e DEO VOLENTE. 
. ‘ SomE Christians, in making promises 
a and pledges as to their future action. are 
in the habit of qualifying these promises 
* and pledges by the words, ** Deo volente.” 
od This habit has the warrant of Scripture, 
bg as well as that of Christian reason. James 
. says: 
> **Go to now, ye that say to-day or to-mor- 
row we will go into such a city, and con- 
ms tinue there a year, and buy and sell, and 
ld get gain. Whereas ye know not what sball 
be on the morrow. For what is your life? 
he It is even a vapor that appeareth for a little 
on time. and then vanisheth away. For that 
ty ye ought to say, if the Lord will, we shall 
et live, aud do this or that.” 
ll The inspired penman tells us that we 
he ought to say this as well as think it. We 


a ought to put the thought into words. If 


ae . we do so, we shall be the more likely to 

yr keep the thought in mind. The thought 

ry in words would not dishonor or discredit 

Is even a legal contract. It would not make 
the contract illegal, or be out of place. 

The fact is that every proposed.or prom- 

ised future action of man is always con- 

tingent upon the will of God. It is al- 

ist ways true that “‘ in him we live and move 

nd and have our being.” We are neither 


a self-created nor self-supported. We are 
as dependent upon God for the continu- 














a ? ance of our existence as we are for its 
n- original production. No one keeps his 
n- heart beating for even one instant. God 
al does this, and not the less so because he 
n- does it through what we call a natural 
cB. law. The natural law is nothing but the 
he result of his wiil, and, independently of 
n- that will, has no existence and no power. 
2 What we term second causes are simply 
n- divine appointments, and their efficiency 
‘ts depends wholly upon this fact. It is true 
th that ‘‘if the Lord will, we shall live, and 
to do this or that,” and just as true that if 
to the Lord does not so will, we shall not 
y. ‘** live and do this or that.” Our existence 
or, on earth is always terminable at his 
ree pleasure. He holds our breath and life in 
.b- his own sovereign hand. James was right 
sle in asseriing our absolute dependence upon 
ve God for the continuance of that breath 
of and that life. 
te. Moreover, we can never tell beforehand 
: what will be the divine pleasure on this 
on subject, We know to a certainty that 
am mortality is our final doom in this world 
ve at no distant period; but beyond this our 
ne, knowledge does not extend. God so dis- 
ce tributes the providence of death among 
to men as to exclude from them the power 
re to anticipate the event. Human beings 
ast die at all periods in this earthly career— 
nt ininfancy, early childhood, youth, early 
no manhood, matured and fully ripened 
ore manhood, incipient old age, and extreme 
as old age. The event, so far as our knowl- 
he edge is concerned, may come at any time, 
is anywhere, and by a great variety of 
ne. causes, no one of which can we antici- 
va- pate. Health is no guaranty against 
no death, and age is none. A strong and ro- 
ok bust man said of himself: ‘‘I was never 
ors sick a day in my whole life, and never had 
of occasion to calla doctor.” That man was 
ont in his grave in less than one week. God 
It meant that we should be ignorant of our 
ce, own future in this world, and has so con- 
e8, structed our minds and arranged events 
as to make this a fact. We may say that, 
Ty if this had not happened, then that would 
er- not have happened. Very true. But this 
oes has happened, without our foresight; and 
ite- hence, the result having come to pass, 
me : it is now too late to avoid it. 
asi- The lesson to be learned from all this is 
op- the one that James commends to us: “ If 
the the Lord will, we shall live and do this or 
ice that.” It is a good lesson for all men, 
has and especially pertinent to the presumers 





on coming time, whether young or old, 











who are making large calculations upon 
what they are going to do in the future, 
and spending this brief sojourn as if 
length of days were assured to them; 
indeed, as if the matter of life’s continu- 
ance were one of their own choice. The 
language was originally addressed to such 
presumers. They rush through life’s 
scenes, thoughtless of God, treating him 
and treating themselves as if the govern- 
ment of this world were in their hands. 
The things that they ought to do to-day 
they postpone until ‘to-morrow, quite 
sure that they wil] have a to-morrow in 
which to do them. 

Millions of men have gone to the bar 
of God utterly unprepared for a change 
of worlds, because they did not recognize 
and act upon the truth that now, and not 
{o-morrow, is the accepted time, and now 
is the day of salvation. They spent. it 
may be in some cases, a long life, always 
intending to become Christians at last, 
but never becoming such. Death came 
when not expected, and too soon for 
them. They found themselves on the 
brink of eternity, without hope and with- 
out God. The “convenient season” for 
hearing Christ and attending to their sal- 
vation never came. Their last moments 
came; and tothe mercies of these last 
moments they had left the vast concerns 
of aneternal scene. Deo volente was not 
stamped upon their practical life. They 
lived as if God had nothing to do with 
their lives, either as to their continuance, 
or as to the duties to be performed there- 
in. 
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THE MARIETTA CELEBRATION. 


IT was just one hundred years ago last 
Saturday that the first permanent settle- 
ment under the Governmental Ordinance 
of 1787 was made in the Northwest Terri- 
tory. The place of settlement was Mari- 
etta, Ohio, where last week the centennial 
of the event was fittingly celebrated. 

The Northwest Territory had been a 
boundless and disputed country, the lend 
of pioneers and adventurers. Up to 1763 
the French and the English contended 
for its possession. Washington won his 
first military distinction in these unknown 
wilds with the expedition that sought to 
dislodge the French; but neither the 
young Virginian nor the veteran Brad- 
dock succeeded in driving out their 
opponents and their dusky allies. By 
the treaty of Paris, however, this whole 
territory, extending as far to the west as 
the Mississippi, was abandoned by the 
French, and the character of its civiliza- 
tion thus determined. 

When the war of the Revolution was 
ended, a dispute arose among some of the 
new states as tothe rights of possession 
in this territory. Their claims were nec- 
essarily vague and conflicting; for the 
mother country in granting charters to 
the colonies had been careful only to 
bound the grants on the north and south 
and east, specifying the northern and 
southern parallels of latitude and the 
number of miles into the sea within 
which the colony could have the rights of 
possession. Therefore the coast states 
claimed that their rights extended on 
and on through the west as far as there 
was territory to possess. Especially did 
Virginia, New York, Massachusetts and 
Connecticut set forth their claims. But 
finally the dispute was settled by the 
cession to the United States of the whole 
Northwest Territory, excepting some 
three million and more acres reserved by 
Virginia for her state troops near the 
rapids of the Ohio, and about the same 
number of acres near Lake Erie reserved 
by Connecticut. But jurisdiction over 
these two tracts was subsequently sur- 
rendered to the General Government ana 
the right in the soil sold to the settlers. 

The territory having been acquired, 
Congress undertook its Government in 
1787, andin the following year, as stated 
above, the first settlement was made. To 
commemorate this event was tu review, 
not only the history of Marietta and the 
State of Ohio, but of all the states of the 
Northwest which in their development 
and progress have followed in the path of 
the pioneer settlement. The growth of 
the states to which Ohio has given her 


example and sent her sons is something 
unprecedented in the history of the 
world. The wilderness has blossomed 
with cities,and borne the ripe fruits of 
civilization. But at the end of this first 
century, the history of the Northwest is 
only begun; the unwritten future will 
contain more of honor to those first pio- 
neers and glory to the country at large, 
than has yet been dreamed of. 
— a 


THE LAW AND THE STRIKERS. 


JUDGE LOVE, of the United States Dis- 
trict Court in Iowa, recently delivered an 
important opinion in relation to the ap- 
plication of the law to common carriers 
in cases of strikes. The case before the 
court was the complaint of The Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy Railway Company 
v. The Officers of the Burlington, Cedar 
Rapids and Northern Railway Company, 
asking the court to issue a mandatory in- 
junction restraining the Jatter from refus- 
ing-to receive the cars and freight of the 
former company. The latter company 
admitted all the allegations set forth in 
the bill of complaint, and excused its 
course on the ground that, if it should re- 
ceive and haul the complainant’s cars, its 
own firemen and locomotive engineers 
would at once abandon their places, and 
leave them without the neans of operat- 
ing their lines. For this reason the com- 
pany had refused to receive and haul 
such cars, 

This reason was not regarded by Judge 
Love as any justification for the refusal 
to obey the law of the State of Iowa and 
the Inter-State Commerce Law, enacted 
by Congress at its last session, On this 
point, he said: 

“Now, the question is, What shall be 
obeyed—the law of the land, or the order of 
the Chief of the Locomotive Engineers ? 
Shall a railway company refuse obedience 
tothe express provisions of the statutory 
law because some of its employés threaten 
to quit its service and thus stop the running 
of its trains? Shall thecourt presume that 
they will carry out such threats, and deny 
rehef to the complainant upon that pre- 
sumption ? No temporary inconveniences 
tothe defendant company, or the public 
whom it serves, are,in my judgment, for 
one moment to be cempared with the fatal 
consequences which must ensue from a 
precedent by which it would be established 
that a railway company may, in violation of 
the law of the land, refuse to receive and 
haul the cars of aconnecting line at the 
command of any irresponsible persons, or 
from its belief and apprehension that its 
employés will leave its service and stop the 
operation of its lines. Such an excuse as 
this is wholly inadequate and it must be set 
aside. If,in this case, the refusal of the 
defendant corporation to move the cars of 
the complainant be maintained, it will fol- 
low that whenever in the future the loco- 
motive engineers and firemen shall enter 
upon a struggle with any oneroad, all other 
corporations having connecting lines will, 
in violation of law, be warned not to inter- 
change cars with the offending road and 
compelled to obey the behests of their em- 
ployés. Thus may the transportation of 
vast regions covered by connecting lines be 
controlled and paralyzed at the arbitrary 
will and pleasure of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, Is this a 
power fit to be assumed and wielded by any 
set of irre: pousible men under the sun ?”’ 

Judge Love followed this admirable 
reasoning by granting a mandatory.in- 
junction requiring the defendant com- 
pany and its chief officers to receive and 
haul the cars of the complaining com- 
pany, to take effect immediately and to 
continue in force until,the next session of 
the court to be held at Keokuk. Nothing 
can be clearer than the correctness of the 
decision in this case. The railroad com- 
pany complained of took a cowardly and 
contemptible course in dealing with the 
threats of its own firemen and engineers, 
and did so in plain violation of the law of 
the land. 

What shall be said about these firemen 
and engineers who threatened to strike in 
the event that the company should receive 
and haul the cars of the complaining 
company? The answer is that, to ail 
intents and purposes, they had threatened 
to become boycotters and conspirators 
against the complaining company, and, 
upon carrying into effect the threat, they 





should be dealt with as criminals. If 
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there be not law enough, already enacted, 
thus to deal with such men, then it is 
high time that the law was amended. 
The employés of a railroad company have 
aright to quit its service if they choose to 
do so, and cannot by an injunction be 
compelled to remain in its service against 
their own pleasure. But the employés of 
another company have no right to con- 
spire together and virtually seek to de- 
stroy the business of the company whose 
employés have abandoned its service, for 
the purpose of compelling it to comply 
with the demands of those who have left 
itsemployment. This is just the game 
that the firemen and locomotive engine- 
ers of other railway companies have 
sought to play against the Chicago, Bur- 
lington and Quincy Railroad Com- 
pany. The people have some rights as 
well these employés; and these rights they 
will assert by law; and if they have not law 
enough for the purpose, they well see to 
it that more law is enacted. The ques- 
tions pending go to the very foundations 
of society and public order. 


Editorial Votes. 


DRYDEN is the author of the following 
lines, as vigorous in argument as they are 
beautiful in poetry: 








“Whence, but from Heaven, could men un- 
skilled in arts, 

In several ages born, in several parts, 

Weave such agreeing truths? or how or why, 

Should all conspire to cheat us with a lie? 

Unasked their pains, ungrateful their advice, 

Starving their gain, and martyrdom their 

price.” 

What we call the Bible by way of con- 
venience is not really one single book, pro- 
duced by a single human author, but rather 
a composite of sixty-six books or pamphlets 
bound together in one volume, produced by 
more than forty authors, and in the period 
of their production covering more than six- 
teen hundred years. This series of books or 
pamphlets begins with Genesis, and ends 
with Revelation. Any one who studies 
the whole series, and thus puts himself in a 
position to observe the. relations of the 
several parts to each other, especially the 
relation between the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures and those of the New Testament, will 
at once see that the same general principles 
as to doctrine and duty run through the 
entire series from beginning to end with 
increasing light and fullness until the 
whole is finished in the mission and minis- 
try of Jesus Christ, followed by that of his 
apostles. We have one doctrine of God, one 
doctrine of man, one doctrine of Jesus 
Christ, one and but one doctrine of salva 
tion, and one doctrine of immortality. Now, 
so far as man is concerned, here are many 
separate and distinct authorships, working 
in different ages of the world, and yet in 
contents and ideas all working in the same 
line and toward thesameend, They do not 
contradict one another in the scope and pur- 
pose of their work. They donot give differ- 
ent philosophies or theories as to the origin 
of things, as to man’s nature, condition and 
duties, or as to the hand that governs the 
world. Unity prevades theniall. A com- 
mon design marks them all. Whence 
came this unity and this common design? 
It certainly was not by any collusion or 
conspiracy between the authors “to cheat 
us with a lie,” since they were not all con- 
temporaneous. Paul, in his Epistle to the 
Hebrews, gives the best answer that was 
ever given to this question, and indeed the 
only answer that fully meets its demands, 
when he says: ‘God who at sundry times 
and in divers manners spake in time past 
unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in 
these last days spoken unto us by his Son.” 
The inspiration of God imparted to those 
who originally wrote the different parts of 
the sacred Scriptures best explains their 
origin and character. It is bardly conceiv- 
able that they should be what they are, and 
do what they have done, if we discard this 
explanation. ‘They bear upon their face the 
stamp of one all-presiding Mind; and that 
Mind can be none other than the God of 
Heaven. It is much easier to accept than 
to reject this idea. 





THE Union Conference of the two Re- 
formed Churches, as reported for us by Dr, 
James I. Good, of the Union Committee of 
the Reformed (German) Church, manifested 
a remarkable unanimity of sentiment in 
favor of making the two denominations 
one. The reasons presented for union were 
strong and convincing, and there can be no 
insuperable obstacles, if ministers and peo- 





ple of both denominations are inclined tho 
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right way. The German Church is some- 
what afraid, we suspect, of the Belgic Con- 
fession and the Canons of the Synod of 
Dort, which are very dear to the Dutch 
Church ; but with Dr. Van Gieson’s liberal, 
not to say ingenious, interpretation of 
them, they would probably feel little hesi- 
tation in subscribing to them if it were 
necessary. But would this be necessary ? 
Both Churches accept the Heidelberg Cat- 
echism. Would it not be sufficient for the 
conservation of sound doctrine to make 
that the basis of union, and leave 
such classes and synods as may wish 
to, free to adopt also the Confes- 
sion and Canons? The union, if consum- 
mated, must be on a liberal basis. There is 
a difference in liturgy which requires tol- 
eration, and possibly other differences; but 
the Churches were practically one in the last 
century, and they can be one again, and we 
do not hesitate to say they ought to he one. 
If the temper of the Conference in Phila- 
delphia is the temper of the two Churches 
they will be one. As to the name of the 
United Church an easy solution is at hand. 
One Church is called “‘ The Reformed 
Church in America,’’ the other ‘‘ The Re- 
formed Church in the United States.”” The 
new title should, of course, be: The Re- 
formed Church in the United States of 
America. The Germans are distinctively 
the “ United States,” the Dutch, ‘‘ Ameri- 
ca,” andin the title both are recognized. 
As the Germans are more than twice as nu- 
merous as the Dutch, it would be correct to 
say, after union is accomplished, that the 
Germans have taken Holland,but the Dutch 
will hold their own. 


THE British Parliament is endeavoring to 
deal with the troublesome question of tithes 
in Wales. There has been great difficulty 
in collecting them the past two or three 
years, something like a general rebellion 
having grown up. Three bills ure before 
the House of Lords, one proposing to fix, in 
the future, the responsibility of payment of 

ithes on the landlord, instead of allowing 
it to be shifted from landlord to tenant; and 
the other two to take the dues out of the land, 
where the owner is responsible, and to take 
it out of the rent where the tenant is looked 
to for payment. In the former case a re- 
ceiver is to be appointed who will farm the 
land until sufficient is obtained to pay the 
rent and then restore it to the owner. 
Curiously enough it is expected that these 
three bills will solve the difficulties, and re- 
move one great “ lever of Disestablishment,” 
as the London Times expresses it. But the 
greatest ‘“‘lever of Disestablisbment” in 
Waies is not the tithing system, but the 
fact that the Established Church is not the 
Church of the people. That is the lever 
that will accomplish Disestablishment, and 
Disestablishment would lead to the oniy 
settlement of the tithe system that will be 
permanent and satisfactory. The proposed 
measures are the merest patchwork on a 
worn-out garment. 


‘HE proprietor of The Mail and Express, 
of this city, has adopted the somewhat unu- 
sual course, for a secular newspaper, of 
printing at the head of itseditorial columns 
a passage selected from the Bible, on each 
day—a custom which THE INDEPENDENT 
introduced in its weekly issue nearly forty 
years ago and which has been continued to 
this time. Being questioned by a reporter 
of the Tribune, of this city, as to the reason 
for this course, he replied as follows: 


“I print the text because I think it desirable 
that men who are necessarily absorbed in busi- 
ness should be reminded of the words of their 
heavenly Father. Some people poke fun at me 
for it, but I don’t mind it. It is God they ridi- 
cule, not me. As longas I am associated with 
The Mail and Express, I shall publish a text 
from the Bible every day, and print it in the 
same place, so that my readers may know 
where to look for it.” 

We give, as tollows, one of these texts re- 
cently publishedin The Mail and Express: 

“ For God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.” 

This novelty in secular journalism is very 
far from being an impropriety. Colonel 
Shepard’s published reason for his course is 
a goodone. It is ‘desirable ”’ that all men 
should often “‘ be reminded of the words of 
their heavenly Fatber.’’ These are the best 
and most important words they can possibly 
read; and we can see no good reason why 
they should be confined to the religious 
newspapers. The press, whether religious or 
secular, can do men no better service than 
to bring before their minds the ideas of the 
Bible in itsown language. The things of 
this life and those of the next are not so 
foreign to each other, that they cannot be 
properly mingledtogether. TH INDEPEND- 





ENT is, and means to be, pre eminently a 
religious newspaper; and yet it intends to 
finda place for general news, and for the 
discussion of the various questions that 
come before the public for consideration 
and action. 





Dr. Roy, in The Advance, says: “ It is not 
so”; that the Congregationalists have not 
“set up separate ecclesiastical bodies for 
white and colored ministers and churches.” 
He gives his evidence, which 1s very much 
to the point and very honorable: 

“The Georgia Association, besides its six 

white American Missionary Association minis- 
ters, had in its membership the pastor of the 
old Circular Church of Charleston, S. C., and 
the first pastor of the Church of the Redeemer 
in Atlanta. The Alabama Association had a 
half-dozen white ministers; the Mississippi 
two; the Louisiana two, all there are in the 
state; The Tennessee Association has a dozen 
white churches to nine colored; the Kentucky 
Association, before it was disintegrated, not 
upon the question of caste, b:t of so-called anti- 
sectarianism, had about half white and half 
colored churches. When the churches under 
the A. H. M. 8S. in Northern Texas desired to 
come into fellowship they sent a cordial invita- 
tion to those of the American Missionary As- 
sociation to come in with them, and now there 
are six of the former and four of the latter 
walking in communion. When the same class 
of churches in Arkansas again would move for 
an organization, they gave a hearty call to 
those of the A. M. A. tocome along. Thu these 
did not respond at onve they are purposing to 
do so.” 
All this we say is very creditable. But the 
change from the past “had” to the 
present ‘‘has’’ indicates some change not 
wholly for the better in vhe states first 
mentioued; and the case of Georgia needs 
consideration. Dr. Roy says, very preg- 
nantly: 

“I do not know whereto will grow this move- 
ment now on foot to form another Conference 
in Georgia out of the churches of the A. H. M.S. 
and the half a hundred Congregational Metho- 
dist churches of that state,whose Conference I 
once attended with great satisfaction as a rep- 
resentative of our National Council. But this 
must be clear: that whenever the National 
Council comes to act upon receiving such a 
body, the same principle will be applied as to-ail 
the others; practically, that which was agreed 
upon by the two home missionary bodies— viz., 
that the neighbor churches must walk together in 
the fellowship of local councils and of the Asso- 
ciations.” 

That is nobly said by Dr. Roy, and The Ad- 
vance supports him editorially. But he is 
right in speaking very cautiously about the 
movement iv Georgia. Under that move- 
ment, whose purpose is to break off from 
the colored churches and divide into two 
Conferences, the one white and the other 
colored, the Américan Home Missionary 
Society is obliged, by its declared pledge, to 
refuse to give aid to any of these churches. 
We trust the schism will be speedily healed. 


SINE the High-License-Local Option Law 
of New Jersey was passed, strong attempts 
have been made by some of the Third Party 
leaders to throw discredit upon it, upon the 
men who voted for it, and upon the Repub- 
lican Party which is responsible for its pas- 
sage. This is natural enough for intense par- 
tisuns, because the passage of the law under 
the circumstances clearly proves the sin- 
cerity of the Republican Party, and : estores 
to it the confidence of many who had left it 
for the Third Party. For this reason tbe 
Local Option Law is unwelcome to some of 
the Third Party leaders, tho not to such ex- 
celleot men as General Fisk, D. F. Merritt 
and George J. Ferry. It is curiousto see 
how certain prominent members of this 
Party have resorted to the arts of 
the politician to make outa case against 
the old Party. Mr. Frank C. Smith, who 
signs himself as chief of the Order of Good 
Templars, wrote a letter in the name of 
his order, tho perhaps not with its full 
authority, to those of the legislators 
who voted for the bill, insulting them with 
the remark that as they voted for the bill 
they were deemed to be in ‘‘ hearty sympa- 
thy therewith,” and then asking that, if 
they objected to their names appearing on 
petitions for elections they would at once 
send him word, adding: “‘In this event, of 
course, such use will not be made.” If this 
letter was written in “ good faith,” as it as- 
serts, it betrays very bad knowledge of legal 
procedure. Of what value would petitions, 
made up of signatures in Mr. Smith’s hand- 
writing, be worth in court? The letter 
looks more like an attempt to defeat elec- 
tions under the law than to secure them; 
and those addr-ssed were justified in ref 1s- 
ing to sauction such an ill-advised move- 
ment. Besides, most of the legislators knew 
that an orzanization was to be formed to 
supervise elections under the act, and they 
preferred to give their countenance to an 
authorized movement. Their letters are 
printed in The Voice as a choice bit of read- 





ing, and the editorial interpretation is, 
that none of those who voted for the bill 
meant to “harm the saloons,’’ but only to 
* hoodwink temperance men and keep their 
votes.” The scheme is a cheap Fourth 
Ward political trick. 


Ir the Indian Department does not learn 
fast, it yet learns, as the successive modifi- 
cations of its orders in reference to teaching 
in the vernacular indicate. The President’s 
letter to the Philadelphia Methodist Annual 
Conference shows, with some impatience, 
yet some intelligent progress. Forexample, 
he says that in Government schools he is 
willing to have the Bible read, or religious 
instruction given, in the vernacular. But 
the President does not seem quite to under- 
stand the orders of the Department which 
he quotes, or else he does not understand 
the complaint of the missionary bodies. 
What they especially object to is the inter- 
ference of the Government iu directing how 
they shall manage their schools,with which 
the Government has nothing to do, and to 
which it does not pay a cent. What an im- 
per inence it is to say that in a distant 
school, in an Indian camp, a native may 
teach in the vernacular, but that an Ameri- 
can shall not use the Indian language! It 
is a monstrous tryanny. If the Government 
had a partnership in the school, there 
would be some reason in it, but where it 
pays no money it can claim no cuntrol. As 
to the President’s argument in favor of 
learning English, that goes without saying. 
We all agree to that. 


JACOB SHARP—the ‘‘cook on a timber raft, 
day laborer, contractor, projector, million- 
aire, and convict’’—is dead. This event re- 
moves him beyond the reach of human jus- 
tice, at once suspends all its processes 
against him, and has already placed him be- 
fore a tribunal that needs notestimony and 
can make no mistakes. The public opinion 
that he had been guilty of a high crime for 
which he deserved to be punished under the 
laws of this state, will not be ehanged by 
the fact of his death, No reasonable man can, 
if knowing what was proved on his trial,fora 
moment doubt whether he was the head and 
front of that system of bribery by which so 
many of the aldermen of this city were cor- 
rupted in 1884. It is true that the Court of 
Appeals of this state reversed the judg- 
ment against him, and granted hima new 
trial, purely on technical grounds that did 
not affect the general aspects of the case. 
Death has saved him from a second trial 
and probably a second conviction on earth; 
yet his sun goes down in dishonor and dis- 
grace. Shrewd, persistent and successful 
as a money-maker, he lived long enough to 
achieve his own ruin, and illustrate the 
truth that ‘*the way of the transgressor is 
hard.”’ The moral lesson of his life is that 
it is far better to do right than to be rich. 
All men find this out at last, if not in this 
world, inthe next. The last year of Mr. 
Sharp’s life must have been one of ex- 
treme mortification and bitterness. The 
ordeal through which he had to pass was to 
him an awful one; and yet it was but the 
natural and just consequence of the course 
which he had pursued. Let others take 
warning and never forget what Solomon 
says: ‘“‘ As righteousness tendeth to life, so 
he that pursueth evil, pursueth it to his 
own death.”” A moral order presides over 
the affairs of men, which no one can safely 
disregard. 





RHODE ISLAND is herself again. The elec- 
tion last week restored her to the Republi- 
lican rule which had scarcely been inter- 
rupted for a quarter of a century, till the 
disaster of last year put her into Demo- 
cratic hands. One year of such rule has 
made her more than glad to return to her 
allegiance. The protest which led to the 
revolution of last year was only in part a 
protest against mistakes of the Re- 
publican Party. The appointment of 
Brayton as Chief of Police of the State was, 
as we said at the time, a wrong one; but 
the famous meeting of protest in Provi 
dence was at the bottom unfriendly, under 
the then existing circumstances, to Prohibi- 
tion, and we have seen it stated that Presi- 
dent Robinson, of Brown University, who 
presided on that occasion, now declares that 
he was “tricked” into presiding and is 
sorry he gave the meeting his support. 
A year of Democratic rule proves to 
be a year of open disregard of the pro- 
hibitory laws, Governor Davis himself set- 
ting an example in allowing liquor to be 
furnished at the state encampment. The 
Governor-elect in a speech at a meeting of 
the W. C. T. U. since his election, has prom- 
ised that while he occupies the chair the law 
shall be enforced. Let the law have a fair 
chance and it will prove satisfactory to 
everybody save the liquor men. The legis- 





lature is overwhelmingly Republican, <a : 


Senator Chase is likely to be his own 
successor. A significant feature of the 
election is a reduced Third Party vote. An. 
other feature is the adoption of the Constj. 
tutional amendment abolishing the ptop- 
erty qualification for suffrage. This wil} 
make but a slight difference in the vote 
next fall. 


Dr. WINTHROP F. HEYWoopD, of Boston, 
who has been absent: three years in Vienna 
studying medicine, has just returned home 
after completing bis studies. Dr. Heywood 
traveled considerably on the continent and 
passed the larger portion of the last winter 
in Florence, where he frequently saw and 
talked with Mr. Blaine, who was then hy- 
ingthere. Dr. Heywood said to a NewYork 
Herald reporter: 


“Mr. Blaine is not sick in the sense of requir- 
ing constant medical care,” replied Dr. Hey- 
wood, ‘but he is far from being well, and I be- 
lieve he has a progressive malady, which wil] 
cause his death in a short time unless he gets 
relief, of which there is little prospect. 

“Tho I was not called to attend him profes- 
sionally. from what he said to me and from bis 
general habits and appearance, I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that he has diabetes, which will 
progress to a fatal termination. Why, he has 
lost twenty pounds of flesh inside of- two 
months. When he went across last June he 
was a plump man, weighing nearly, if not quite 
200 pounds. Now he is a shriveled, bandy- 
legged old man, who will not tip the scales at 
160 pounds. His face is thin and blue, his 
shoulders are stooping, those big, full eyes are 


hollow and underscored with blue bands, and © 


that big under lip is as pale as a piece of Carrara 
marble. Noone can form any idea of how he 
has failed this winter. 

“He takes extra good care of himself and cannot 
endure much exercise. He told me that aboutall 
he lived upon was the bluest kind of skim milk, 
which he took tosupply the loss of casein and 
albumenoids. He assured me that his reason 
for declining the nomination was that he felt a 
presentiment that he was going to die, and did 
not wish to incur the arduous labors of a cam- 
paign, fearing he would not hold up under the 
strain. 

“I think he cannot with the best of care sur- 
vive over two years.” 


WHILE the ink is not dry on Matthew 
Arnold’s strictures on American civiliza- 
tion, The Contemporary Review publishes 
from G. T. Bettany in very contrary tenor a 
note of alarm as to what Europe has to fear 
from the United States. This author is so 
far overwhelmed with the growth of the 
country and its development of population 
and resources as to have lost his head alto- 
gether. His tables show us to be the light- 
est taxed of all nations: the army isa mere 
trifle; the public debt is vanishing, while 
wealth and population advance at a rate 
which in afew years must make us the mas- 
ter nation of the world. Mr. Bettany antic- 
ipates that, once in possession of power, 
America will proceed to use itand turn her 
policy and her arms against the enfeebled 
world, which he calls on now, while it may, 
to be wise in time and confederate against 
that evilday. We knowthe Yankees pretty 
well and can assure this nervous observer 
on the other side of the water that this is 
notour way of doing business. The Yan- 
kees do not propose to go into any such poor 
business as to work over the tailings of Euro- 
pean mines nor to drag their net through 
waters which have been fished out by the 
half-starved populace which Mr. Bettany 
thinks Europe is coming to. Wecan make 
twice as much money here, catch twice as 
many fish, andas to finding work enough 
to keep us busy, if he knew as much about 
taxes and tariffs as we do, he would under- 
stand that we are likely to have our brains 
full for a hundred yearstocome. A nation 
that has New York City on its hands, an 
American Congress to look after and some 
two score state legislatures, besides Terri- 
tories, Indians, Mormons, Rumsellers, and 
five million “bosses,” is not going to 
threaten the peace of Europe for some time 
to come. 





LOVE and war never came more closely 
together than in the courtship of Prince 
Alexander of Battenberg. If the young 
people’s hearts are in it we who are outside 
the diplomacy ofthe case can but wish them 
Godspeed in their wooing. But the peace 
of Europe does seem a high price for 4 
wedding. The odd thing in this Batten- 
berg case is that, in old Teutonic womaD- 
worshiping Germany, the two or three 
million knightly swords of their army leap 
from their scabbards not to avenge the 
young Princess, but to forbid the banns. 
We have too much confidence in the great 
Chancellor to believe that he will jump out 
of the boat on such an issue as this, and it 
is not wholly clear that the worst would 
come if heshould. The anti-Russian coalitio® 
of Germany, Austria, Italy and England — 


might, in that case, grow into asolid walla’ 
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' which even Russian aggression would pause. 


Come what may of the tangle, while Fred- 
erick lives Russia can no longer count on 
Ro nanoff sympathies in the breast of the 
Kaiser. This isa gain which, if Frederick 
should live, might be worth to Germany as 
much as a declaration of independence. 
Russia is a neighbor who exacts too much 
pay for her entente cordiale. A Russian 
alliance bears too close a resemblance to 
dictation, and has weighed on Germany 
with a suffocating pressure, worse than her 
army. The Kaiser may be for the moment 
caught inapinch. If the marriage waits, 
Rassia may come off wit: something like 
atriumph. Ifthe marriage goes on there 
may be a sea of trouble ahead rough enough 
to appall a gallant monarch lamed as Fred- 
erick is at this moment. But in either 
event Alexander of Battenberg may con- 
sole himself with the reflection that he has 
avenged himself on the Czar with a blow that 
has destroyed forever the Romanoff sympa- 
thies of the Kaiser. Passion counts for so 
much with women, that itis hardly safe to 
be sure that either prudence or protest will 
baffle the triple Victorian alliance. The 
prospect now is that they will. On general 
principle, wehave little doubt that they will; 
but we really know very little of the defi- 
nite facts. The reports from abroad bear 
allthe marks of inflation by popular fer- 
ment. Threats to resign are as chronic 
with Bismarck as the strike or the boycott 
with the Knights of Labor. Itis the one 
card he always carries about in his sleeve, 
and the fact that all the world expects him 
to play it now, is, perhaps, the very best rea- 
son for thinking that he will not doit. If he 
does we shall still believe itis done to save 
his own consistency and preserve his own 
position uncompromised so that he could 
actagain with more freedom and effect for 
that development, expansion and emanci- 
pation of Germany,which is the great work 
of his life. 





THE Italian campaign in the eastern Sidan 

has come to an end fortheseason. King 

John, of Abyssinia, has been forced back 

from the barren waste between Massowah 

and his own frontier on to the high plateaus. 

Asmall force cf Italians has been left at Mas- 
sowah for defense, and all hostilities will 

cease until the close of the summer season. 

It would be wellif the hostilities between 

the Italians and Abyssinians would cease 

altogether. The war has had no reason for 
being. When Ea land withdrew from the 
Sfidan io the spnnog of 1885, Italy, who had 

been posing as the ally of England in all 

conventions relating to Egypt, received per- 
mission to occupy Massowah in company 

with Turkey. The dual occupation did not 
continue long, however, for Turkey soon 

withdrew and left Italy to fly its flag alone 
over the coral island, The relatious of King 
John to England had been friendly. He had 

received Admiral Hewett in the spring of 
1884, and had promised todo his best to re- 
lieve the Egyptian troops at Kassala and 
several other garrisons that were besieged 
by Osman Digna. The King was only part- 
ly successful in his attempt, tho he claimed 
tohave defeated the forces under Osman 
wherever encountered. There had been an 
old grudge between Italy and Abyssinia on 
account of the murder of an Italian traeler 
named Bianchi; and so King John, while 
regretting the retirement of England from 
the Sudan, regretted still more the arrival 
ofItaly at Massowah. He had no wish to 
control Massowah. That city is built upon a 
coral island and isseparated from Abyssinia 
by a narrow strip of desert. This desert has 
always been infested by robbers ready to 
swoop down upon the caravans making 
their way from Abyssinia to the coast. 
For many years the route was protected by 
aforce of Bashi-Bazuks underthe pay of 
Egypt, who escorted the caravans to and 
from Massowah. So long asthe route was 
protected in this way and there existed an 
easy outlet for the products of his 
country, King John was quite wiil- 
ing that another should hold the 
isolated Missowah and guard the desert 
way. Hesought, however, and Italy pre- 
tended to seek the establishment of a treaty 
Similar to the one secured by Admiral 
Hewett in order to insure friendly relations 
under the new conditions. But for some 
reason or other, not Known to the world, 
the Italian envoy never succeeded in his 
mission and no treaty was made. In the 
meantime the Italians were becoming 
aggressive and King John could not look 
with unconcern upon the transformation by 
Italy of the desert posts into fortifications 
or upon the occupation of these stations by 
troops other than Bashi-Bazfiks. The 
rupture fiually occurred when Italy, in spite 
of the king’s protest, occupied with white 
troops the station of Saati, seventeen miles 


place near there on the 25th of January, 
1887, which has been called the ‘‘ massacre 
of Dogali.”. Over four hundred Italians 
were killed. Tho more than ten times this 
pumber of Abyssinians was said to have been 
killed, the victory was with the latter. Of 
course Italian patriotism was arroused at 
home and plans for vengeance were at once 
considered. To prevent a war, however, 
England intervened and sought t» bring 
about peace negotiations between Italy and 
King John. A mission was undertaken to 
King John by a Mr. Portal, who reached 
the Negus, as the king is called,on Decem- 
ber last, ut failed to secure promises of 
peace. Pending the result of the mission 
Italy refrained from hostile demonstration, 
but after the failure of Mr. Portal she at 
once sent troops to Massowah and has 
passed the winterin attempting to wreak 
her vengeance upon those who aided or 
abetted in the massacre of Dogali. The re- 
sult cannot have been very satisfactory, 
altno the Italians themselves have done 
some massacring. The war ought to be 
stopped. King Johuis not wholly savage 
or altogether unreasonable, and if a fair 
treaty were proposed he would doubtless 
accede to it. 


....Professor Drummond is telling with 
great satisfaction this story about Mr. 
Moody and his catholicity: 

‘When Mr. Moody returned to Northfield, the 
Unitarians and Roman Catholics of the place 
gave him the cold shoulder; even his own 
mother and brother, who were Unitarians, 
would not receive him. But by living a kindly, 
Christian life, he has won the whole town of 
Northfield to his-feet. Whenthe Roman Catho- 
lics asked him fora subscription, he not only 
gave them one, and Mr. Sankey, too, but also 
presented them with an organ. The effect of 
that action has been marvelous, and now every 
Roman Catholic in the place would lay down 
half his life for Mr. Moody. The priest blessed 
him from the altar, and told the people that if 
ever Mr. Moody wanted to build a church they 
were to drag down stones for him from the 
mountains. This they had actually done, and 
Mr. Drummond saw piles of stones lying about on 
the site of Mr. Moody’s contemplated church. 
Thus he gets hold of the people by being kind to 
them ana living down their opposition.” 

This is the right kind of Christianity—the 
Christianity which wins, not that spurious 
kind which repels. - 


....The death of ex-Attorney General 
Brewster, one of the noblemen of this gen- 
eration, has brought into print an incident 
of his life, which, tho told before, will bear 
to be repeated now. His face was disfigured 
by several scars which were the marks left 
by a determined effort in his boyhood to 
save his baby sister from the flamies of an 
open fire into which sh had fallen from the 
lap of a faithful old nurse overcome by fa- 
tigue and sleep. In the hard pressure of 
some bitter struggle at the bar, Mr. Brews- 
ter’s antagonist so far forgot himself as to 
reproach him with the scars upon hs face, 
and hold him up as a deformed monster to 
the jury. Mr. Brewster bore it all with cool 
patience, and when he rose related in the 
simplest words he could the history, clos- 
ing with the remark, “‘ And so, gentlemen 
of the jury, the little girl was saved, tho I 
myself came out of the fire with my face 
burned black as the heirt of the raan who 
does pot scruple to taunt his antagonist at 
the bar with a personal deformity.” 


...-The Catholic Columbian finds fault 
with us for opposing sectarian worship in 
public institutions. It asks, referring to 
the New Jersey Reform School: 

“Is it not the rankest of sectarianism that, as 

THE INDEPENDENT shows, the Protestant boys 
can be taught in Sunday-school, and a howl is 
raised when Catholic boys cannot be compelled 
to sit under the ministrations of some Method- 
ist, Presbyterian, or Baptist? If the latter sort 
of tenets are taught, all would be “on the 
square” with THE INDEPENDENT, it seems.” 
No; it would not be right to teach Method- 
ism or Presbyterianism in institutions 
under state control. Nobody demands sec- 
tarian instruction but the Catholics. Other 
Christians are content that “piety and 
morality” should be taugbt. But Catholics 
ask the privilege .of celebrating mass and 
the use of their peculiar ceremonies. That 
is what we object to; and our objection 
would be just as strenuous against the use 
of peculiar Protestant ceremonies. 


....The Third Party State Committee of 
New York having been asked by the Gener- 
al Committee of the Anti-Saloon Republi- 
can League of Brooklyn, to lend their aid 
in securing the passage of the pending bills 
in the legislature for the submission of a 
Prohibitory Amendment, for county local 
option and for restriction of saloons to one 
saloon to 300 inhabitants, say in reply that 
as the Third Party has no representative in 


abdicate their manifest rights as citizens on 
that account? It seems to us that temper- 
ance measures of the class referred to ought 
to receive more favor from an out-and-out 
temperance party. _We remember, too. that. 
representatives of the Third Party did not 
hesitate last year to appear before the J1- 
diciary Committee of the Legislature in 
opposition to the Crosby Bill, 


--»-[t our issue of the 22d of March we 
printed a letter from a respected correspond- 
ent, concerning the American Board, which 
contained, among other matters,the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

“The cry of the Andover Review, through all 
the earlier months of last year and even through 
the summer, was a falling off of funds; a turn- 
ing away of young men from the service of the 
Board. Not true then; palpably and prominevt- 
ly false now—more money now than ever be- 
fore, more candidates offering their services 
than can possibly be employed.” 

The writer of the above statement—his 
special attention being called to it—says ina 
note to us: “I am bappy to recall that state- 
ment.” ‘It was a misstatement of fact.” 
‘It should have been attributed to another 
source.”’ 


....-The Bible does not deal exclusively 
with subjects in regard to which we would 
otherwise be wholly ignorant. It has much 
to say about mattcrs pertaining to this life, 
the circumstances, conditions and duties 
thereof, as well as those pertaining to the 
lifeto come. No one ever carefully read 
the Bible without perceiving that, in respect 
to this world, it is the most common-sense 
book ever written. Its great wisdom and 
correctness are apparent upon its face. Its 
morality bears the stamp of Heaven.” If 
one wants to know how to lead a happy and 
useful life for this world, the Bible is the 
best book he can consult on this point. 


.... The charms of a place, whether in the 
city or the country, in a palace or a hovel, 
depend mainly upon the beings who occupy 
it, and comparatively little upon the place 
itself. This well-known principle applies to 
Heaven as well asearth. The glories of the 
heavenly world consist chiefly in its inhabi- 
tants. God is there in the special manifesta- 
tions of himself. Jesus Christ is there in 
**his glorious body.’’ The holy angels and 
the redeemed and departed saints of all 
ages are there. The most select society in 
the universe is foundin Heaven. It is for 
this reason a glorious world. 


....Dr. Hamilton claims elsewhere in 
THE INDEPENDENT that women are already 
in effect admitted to the Methodist General 
Conference. Their credentials will give 
them a seat and a voice equally with their 
brother delegates until the Conference is 
organized and ready for business. It could 
exclude the sisters, then, if it wanted to, 
but why should it want to? They may not 
be preachers; but they ought to be recog- 
nized as entitled to the rights of laymen. 
If not, are there to be two orders in the lay 
relation: male—superior; female—inferior? 


....The best friend a man cam possibly 
have is Jesus Christ. No other friend can 
do so much for him, and no other is so ab- 
solutely certain to be true to him. No 
other can be his helper in death, and no 
other can give him a title to a seat in 
Heaven. Christ is pre-eminently the friend 
of sinners. He died for them. He freely 
poured out his life unto death in their be- 
half, and is both willing and able to save 
them. He is pledged to save them if théy 
trust him. What a reasonable thing it is 
to love and trust such a friend! 

.... The career of Jacob Sharp furnishes a 
most remarkable example of pertinacity. 
He was more than thirty years scheming 
for a railroad on Broadway, besieging the 
legislature year after year, fighting off 
competitors, and finally buying a majority 
of the Board of Aldermen outright. His 
success was his downfall, but it is doubtful 
if hehad any sense «f shame for his moral 
delinquencies. His chagrin was overwhelm- 
ing. He put life to a very bad use; but for 
this his early training was much at fault. 

....Men who have money to givein the 
cause of research should not forget the 
Egypt Exploration Fund. The discoveries 
made by Naville, Petrie, Griffith and Gard- 
ner since the Fund was established five 
years ago, have been of the greatest value, 
throwing light on the history of Israel as 
givenin the Bible, and making large con- 
teibutions to Art. The Rev. Wm. C. Wins- 
low, honorary treasurer, 525 Beacon Street, 
Boston, ought to receive prompt and gener- 
ous remittances. 


.... The Presbyterian Journal would like 
to have us suppress our views of the corre- 
spondence on Presbyterian union. We are 
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the legislature its support can be of little 
value, Thisis true enough; but need they 





acting the part of an interloper, it tells us, 
Indeed! Are the two Churches private or- 


ganizations, pray; and are all their doings 
private? Whateveris published becomes 
public, we have always supposed, and open 
tocomment. If the Journal does not like 
our comments, we are sorry for it.. Our 
readers, especially our Presbyterian read- 
ers, do. 


.... What was there of success in the life 
of Jacob Sharp? He wanted promineneé 
and he got it; but it was a paipful promi- 
nence. He wanted wealth and he got it; 
but he could not enjoy it in prison. He 
wanted power and he got it; but he was not 
suffered to use it. He planned a great 
career, and he obtained it; but the record 
of it would be a stain upon his grave-stone, 
and the greatest boon his friends can ask is 
that he be forgotten. 


....-President Cleveland, on the 6th of 
December, 1887, shouted the note of alarm 
about the surplus, and on the2d of April, 
1888, which is about four months afterward, 
the House Committee on Ways and Means 
reported a bill to get rid of the peril. 
Neither the President nor the Committee 
seem to be very much frightened after all 
this pretense of impending disaster. 


....Lord Salisbury has expressed himself 
as highly gratified with the Fisheries trea- 
ty. Well he may »e from a British stand- 
point, since the treaty virtually secures all 
that Great Britain has claimed on the fish- 
ery question, and at the same time yields 
what the United States have claimed. 
There is no prospect of the ratification of 
the treaty by the United State Senate. 


....The greatest boon possible on earth 
comes to the soul when it finds rest in God. 
The celestial life then begins as the fore- 
taste of what awaits that soul in the life to 
come. There is no earthly sorrow which 
this boon will not mitigate. All men need 
it, and all must have it, or be strangers to 
real rest. God himself is man’s only rest- 
ing-place, 


----The liquor bill of the people of the 
United Kingdom in 1887 was nearly $625,- 
000,000, an increase over 1886 of upwards of 
$10,000,000. The average cost to each family 
of five persons was about $85 a year. What 
an enormous waste! Is it any wonder that 
so many bread-winners are over-burdened ? 


.... Judge Cowing’s address to the grand 
jury last week smacked a little too much 
of being an apology for his instructions to 
the grand jury that considered the Gould- 
Sage matter, and under the instructions 
dismissed the matter without finding an 
indictment against these gentlemen. 


...-Itis a just remark of Dr. Wardlaw 
that reason never acts more reasonably 
than when it believes God in the declara- 
tions of his Word. That is always to be ac- 
cepted as true, upon which he places the 
imprimatur of his own authority, whether 
we can explaiu it or not. 


...-A second National Conference of the 
Anti-Saloon Republicans is to be held in 
this city May 2d and 3d. Its purpose is 
to induce the Republican National Conven- 


tion to put an anti-saloon plank in its plat- 
form. The movement grows, and deserves 
to succeed. ' 


.-.--The House River and Harbor Bill 
amounts to nearly twenty million dollars, 


with the prospect that several millions 
pee ewan be added toit when it reaches the 
nate. 


....Lying is intentional deception of an- 
other in che use of words; and God forbids 


tbis in hisholy Word. This ought to end 
the question as one of casuistry. 


....Who are to be the new Methodist 


bishops? The names will all be found in 
the list of delegates. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 





As this issue of THE INDEPENDENT will 
have an unusually large circulation, owing 
to the fact that it will be sent to a great 
many persons who are not regular sub- 
scribers, attention is called to the terms of 
subscription, which will be found on the 
3lst page. We ask every person not a regu- 
lar subscriber of the paper to weigh care- 
fully in his mind the proposition whether 
he can invest $3.00 to better advantage than 
by subscribing for one year’s issue of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to any one 
without payment in advance, unless a spe- 
cial request to the contrary is made. Often 
it is not convenient for subscribers to remit 
promptly, in which case it gives us 
great pleasure to carry the subscription 
until they may be able to remit. 
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Leligions Jutelligence. 


CONFERENCE ON UNION BETWEEN 
THE REFORMED CHURCHES. 


BY THE REV. JAMES I, GOOD, D.D. 


THE two large Reformed denominations 
in this country, have had a Conference in 
reference to Union. The Reformed Church 
of Americais composed of the descendants 
of Dutch settlers who came over to America 
more than two centuries ago. The Reform- 
ed Church in the United States is made up 
of descendants of Germans driven out of 
Germany by persecution during the last 
century. These two bodies are alike in 
name and organization. Both have the 
same creed, the Heidelburg Catechism. 
But the Dutch Church adds to this, the 
Canons of Dort and the Belgic Confession, 
which the German Church has never 
adopted. This difference in creeds has hith- 
erto constituted the main hindrance to 
union. Two years ago the Dutch General 
Synod appointed a Committee on Union, 
Last year the General Synod of the German 
Church also appointed a Committee. These 
committees met in New York City last De- 
cember and discussed the matter with sur- 
prising unanimity; but as they wished to 
confer with the churches before coming to 
any decision, they determined to cali a free 
conference. The Reformed Ministerial Un- 
ion of Philadelphia gladly took up the mat- 
ter, and, appointing a local committee, of 
which the Rev. W.H, Clark, D.D., was 
chairman, proceeded to provide liberally for 
allthe expenses of the Conference and the 
entertainment of the delegates. 

The Conference began on Tuesday, April 
3d, at three P.M.,in the historic First (Ger- 
man) Reformed church, which was the 
mother of the large German Reformed de- 
nomination, and out of which also sprang 
the various Dutch churches of Philadelphia. 
It was found that, notwithstanding the fact 
that the ministers bore their own cost of 
travel, many came from a long distance and 
the Conference represented all sections of 
both Churches. There were in attendance 
108 ministers and elders of the German 
Church and 45 ministers and elders of the 
Dutch Church. Nineteen Classes of the 
Dutch Church were represented, and six 
Synods of the German Church. 

The Conference was opened by an address 
by President T. G. Apple, D.D., Chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Union. He laid 
down two principles: first, that the present 
divided state of Christianity is abnormal, 
and should be rectified, and second, that 
sacrifices, heroic perhaps, may be required 
in makinzthe rectification. By sacrifice is 
meant, not sacrifice of principle, but a sac- 
rifice of non-essentials that the essentiais 
may remain. But in the union of these two 
denominations, there would be no loss, but 
a subsumption, in which the peculiarities 
of both are taken up and preserved in the 
spirit of unity. What has been gained by 
these denominations is to be taken up and 
held. And the Union would bring out the 
fuller meaning of the Reformed name and 
faith. 

The first paper was by E. T. Corwin, D.D., 
on ** The Historicat and Doctrinal Relations 
of the Two Denominations.” This is no 
new union, but a re-establishment of an old 
union—a re-union. The German Church 
was for more than half a century under the 
Classis of Amsterdam of the Dutch Church, 
The first German ministers in this country 
were either in the Dutch Church or were 
ordained by the Dutch Church. It was the 
Classis of Amsterdam that sent the Kev. 
Mr. Schlatter to organize the German 
churches in this land. During these years 
the German ministers were required to as- 
sent to the Canons of Dort ‘* as approved iu 
that Synod by the Palatinate divines.” 
Rutgers College was placed at the extreme 
southwestern part of the Dutch Church in 
order that it might receive students from 
the German Church, and two of its incorpo- 
rators were German ministers. Efforts 
toward a union between the Dutch and 
German Churches began ia 1812. In 1843 a 
co-operative union was arrauged for, and a 
conference was held at Harrisburg in 1844 
between the ministers of both Churches. 
But in 1848 the Dutch Church, on account 
of the controversies in the German Church 
at that time, voted to discontinue the union. 
In 1874 committees from each Church met 
in Philadelphia to confer about a union; 
but they differed about the subscription of 
the Canons of Dort and the Belgic Confes- 
sion, and the effort failed. The next effort 
toward union is the present one. 

Prof. J. H. Dubbs, D.D. also read a paper 
on the same subject. He reviewed more at 
length the intimate relations between the 
two Churches in Europe. Elector Fred- 


refugees, and the Hollanders in return 
afterward received the Palatinate exiles 
into Holland, and called the attention of 
Queen Anne of England to them, so that 
she was led to open for them an asylum in 
this Western world. The Dutch Classis of 
Amsterdam, by caring for the German emi- 
grants of America, by her generosity and 
interest, exhibited one of the most splendid 
illustrations ef disinterested kindness the 
world has ever seen. A. P. Van Gieson, 
D.D., then read a masterly paper on the 
**Canons of Dort.’”’ He emphasized the fact 
that the Canors are not narrow in doctrine, 
but liberal. They were broad but precise 
in their statements on predestination and 
the extent of the atonement. Indeed, on 
the doctrine of sin and inability they are 
more moderate than the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism. That the Canons were allowed to 
be interpreted with a Jiberal construction is 
shown by the fact that quite a number of 
the members of the Synod of Dort were low 
moderate Calvinists of the Baxterian 
school, yet all of them signed the Canons. 
These Canons, instead of being narrow and 
extreme, are of necessity moderate and 
broad. 

On Tuesday evening D. Van Horne, D.D., 
read a paper on the ** Present Condition of 
the Two Churches.”’ It dealt mainly with 
statistics. The two Churches supplement 
each other in their work and in their geo- 
graphical location. The Dutch is strongest 
in Foreign Missions, the Germans in Home 
Missions; the Dutch strongest in New 
York, New Jersey and Michigan, the Ger- 
mans strongest in Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
the West. The union would be an addition 
rather than an absorption or amalgamation. 
The united Church would number 266,000 
members, 1,350 ministers, 2,028 churches, 20 
seats of learning, and could do a far greater 
work for the Master than either could hope 
to accomplish alone. 

E. B. Coe, D.D., then followed with an 
eloquent paper on *‘ Church Union for the 
Evangelization of the World.” He laid 
down three points: (1) Evangelization is the 
distinct and definite work to which the 
Lord has summoned his Church. (2) The 
time has come for such swift and wide ad- 
vances as the world has never yet seen; for 
to-day the world is open to the Gospel; and 
almost as remarkable as this is the develop- 
ment of the Christian Church. The Church 
in England aud America is now strong 
enough to evangelize the world at once. 
Two causes hinder this—the lack of conse- 
cration and the want of unity. (3) There 
is no other remedy for the evils now 
existing but unity. Tbe noble watchword 
of the Church to-day should be ‘‘ Combine 
and vonquer.”’ 

On Wednesday morning the Rev. Prof. 
W. V.V. Mabon, D.D., read a paper on the 
“Obstacles to Union and how to remove 
them.” The present movement is not an 
absorption nor an amalgamation but it isa 
recognition of what is at present in force. 
The difficulties of race, language, custom, 
polity, cultus, property aud Boards were 
treated; but these are much less now than 
in the past, and with the proper concession 
on each side, a union could be brought 
about. He suggested the following 
methods of uniting the two denominatious: 
(1) That the German Church return to the 
standards which her ministers subscribed 
during the first sixty years of her existence 
under the Dutch Church; (2) or let each 
Church retain its standards as at present; 
(3) or let the three standards of the Dutch 
Church be made the creed of the United 
Church but to the Belgic Confession and 
the Canons of Dort there be an explanatory 
act appended similar to the explanatory act 
of the United Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land. Pres. G. W. Williard, D.D., followed 
with a paper on the same subject. The 
only wonder is that during the separation 
of the Churches greater difficulties and 
differences have not arisen. The more the 
difficulties are sought out, the less they 
seem to be. 

A discussion followed these papers. In 
the discussion Ir. Van Gieson said there 
were prejudices on both sides to be overcome. 
The Germans seemed to have an idea that 
the Dutch spent all their time in firing off 
the Canons of Dort. He begged leave to 
enlighten them by an illustration. Two 
neighbors own adjoining farms, separated 
only by acreek. The one has a high wall 
built on his side of the creek to kee” out the 
floods; the other has a bogto drain. Now 
the Canons of Dort aresuch a high wall 
built up to protect the Church; but the 
farmer does not live on the wallal] the time, 
but up in his house. Similarly the other 
does not live all the time in the bog, but up 
in his house. So both Churches spend their 


time in preaching Christ and him crucified; 


and all the while the wall protects and the 





erick, of the Palatinate, received the Dutch 





On Wednesday afternoon the Rev. Con- 
rad Clever read a paper on “ The Advan- 
tages of Union,” in which he very earnestly 
urged union. If Churches so nearly related 
cannot unite, how shall a larger unity be 
reached among the denominations? The 
Rev. Peter Moerdykevery pointedly voiced 
the feelings of the Western brethren on the 
Advantages of Union. He enumerated 
eleven reasons for union, among which were 
the following: that it would rectify the 
mistake of division of the two Churches a 
century ago; that in union lies the possi- 
bility of a worthy perpetuation of the 
Reformed Church in this country; also 
that there was a geographical reason, name- 
ly, because the Dutch Church consisted of 
two continents with a long suspension- 
bridge between them. Michigan was to the 
Dutch Church what Canada is to the United 
States. The German Church would be the 
missing link to unite the Eastern and West- 
ern syneds of the Dutch Church together. 
His paper was followed by a discussion, 
after which the following action proposed 
by a committee consisting of the Rev. Drs. 
Gerhart, Demarest, Drury, Gehr and Cole, 
was adopted as the sense of the Conference: 

“1, This Conference commends and indorses 
the action of the Committee of the two General 
Synods in convening ministers and laymen of 
the two denominations at this time, for the pur- 
pose of discussing the main question in its 
manifold bearings on each body and the gener- 
alinterests of the Kingdom of Christ. 

“2. The selection of topics of discussion covers 
the principal points requiring consideration. 
The general tenor of the payers on both sides 
of the issue and the spirit of good-will, of mu- 
tual confidence and fidelity to Reformed doc- 
trine commands our full approval. 

“3. In the judgment of this Conference a 
closer union between these two bodies, the only 
ecclesiastical organizations of the Reformed 
Church in America, is desirable, at this juncture 
of religious issues in our land specially impor- 
tant, and if the object be pursued in Christian 
wisdom and love undoubtedly practicable. Be- 
sides there is good reason for the opinion that 
if judicious efforts in behalf of a closer union 
be continued by the two committees, present 
obstacles will gradually disappear, and the end 
in some form just and acceptable to both 
branches may without much delay be att iined. 

“4. It is recommended to the ministers of the 
two organizations to inform themselves more 
fully on the history of the Reformed Churches 
in Europe and in this country, particularly in 
ics bearing on the purpose of the present move- 
ment, and as occasion may arise to promote by 
preaching or otherwise among all our congre- 
gations better knowledge on the Christian pro- 
priety and practical worth of the proposed 
union.” 

The Conference was marked by a surpris- 
ing unanimity and cordiality of feeling from 
the very beginning, and as it was a free con- 
ference, and neither the readers of the pa- 
pers nor the speakers in the discussion were 
in any way hampered in their utterances, 
this unanimity of feeling is the more re- 
markable. The Conference certainly was 
an auspicious sign, pointing to the ultimate 
union of the Churches, which day may the 
Lord speed. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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THE movement in England toward 
union of the Wesleyan and Methodist New 
Connection bodies appears to be gaining. 
Thespecial committee appointed by the Wes- 
leyan Conference last year to consider and 
report how waste and friction may be pre- 
vented in the working of the-several Method. 
ist bodies, has adopted resolutions advising 
that the Conference express its willingness 
to receive fraternal representatives from the 
various Methodist bodies, and appoint rep- 
resentatives in return; that united services 
and interchange of pulpits be encouraged; 
thata system of transfer from one body to 
another be arranged; and suggesting that 
the needless multiplication of Methodist 
chapels in the same locality might to some 
extent be discouraged through periodical 
meetings for consultation of the ministers 
and other representatives of the churches, 
or by other possible means of consultation 
and mutual arrangements; and that the 
Chapel Committee of the Wesleyau Confer- 
ence before sanctioning any new erection, be 
instructed to inquire into the accommoda- 
tion already provided by the other Methodist 
churches in the same neighborhood. 


.... The Pope, ina recent address to the 
Sacred College, referred to his ‘** bitter and 
piercing trials’? as supreme head of the 
Church. His position in Rome was, he 
said, “irreconcilable with his liberty and 
independence.” ‘* Indignities’’ had been 
heaped upon the Holy See. If the Govern- 
ment did not interfere with the Jubilee fes- 
tivities it was because it deemed it wise not 
to. do so, not because it did not have the 
power. He added: 

“Thus it is manifest,as we have often de- 
clared, that we are at the mercy and in the 





bog is filled up. 








empty sound, and that the liberty which we are 
said to posses: is apparent only and precarious, 
The evil is inherent, it belongs to the nature of 
things as at present constituted, and so long as 
our present position remains radically un- 
changed, no moderation or courtesy will soften 
it. and we shall never grow accustomed or rec- 
onciled toit.” 


....Nearly all the delegates to the Method- 
ist General Conference have now been 
chosen. The Conference meets on the first 
duy of May at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, this city. Strong delegations have 
been chosen from the Newark, New York, 
and New York East conferences. Each of 
these delegations contains one or more epis- 
copal candidates, it is said. 


....The London Globe of March 29th, 
says that Russia has just put a stop to the 
operations of the American Bible Society 
in the Baltic Provinces. The Society is pot 
allowed to circulate any more Bibles. No 
reason for the intolerance is given. 


...-The old Catholics numbered in Prus- 
sia in 1878, 21,650 souls;in 1886, 15,063. In 
Baden in 1878, 18,674 souls; in 1886, 14.635; in 
other German provinces in 1878, 4,054 men, 
in 1886, 2,249men. In Switzerland the bap- 
tisms in 1876 were 1182; in 1886, 777. 


.. .The German Baptists, or Dunkards, 
are considering the question of name. The 
title “‘The Bre:hren (German Baptist) 
Church” seems to be preferred, tho 
some add ‘*“‘ Dunkards” or ** Tunkers’”’ to 
the word “‘ Brethren.” 


....The Methodist Preachers’ Meeting of 
Chicago bas had a discussion on the union 
of the Northern und Southern Methocist 
Churches which ended in the adoption cf a 
resolution in favor of union. 


.... The Rev. William H. Ryder, of Aun 
Arbor, Mich., has accepted the profess- 
orship of New Testament Exegesis in An- 
dover Theological Seminary. 


....A World’s Conference of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association is to be held in 
Stockholm, Sweden. The American dele- 
gation is to sail July 21st, 





Missions. 
IN THE LAND OF THE AMAZONS. 


BY THE REV. J. F. SMITH, 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD IN 
TURKEY. 





THE fabled exploits of the Amazons have 
been carved in marble on the most famous 
buildings of the world. But in modern times 
little has been written concerning the land in 
which they lived. When a boy preparing for 
college im a New England academy, I little 
thought that I should ever see that land. Still 
less did I imagine that my life’s work was to be 
in that region. But it is now almost a quarter 
of a century since | landed in samsvon, on the 
southern shore of the Black Sea, almost in sight 
of that land which mythology, poetry and art 
have combined to invest with a peculiar charm. 
The Amazonian plain lies at the mouth of the 
ancient Iris. Going three miles eastward from 
our seaport, Samsoon, you come to a bold prom- 
ontory, which forms the western boundary of 
that great semicircular plain, and from which 
you gain a beautiful view of the plain and its 
surrounding mountains. Fifty miles to the east 
your vision is limited by another promontory. 
The two are the ends of the two arms which the 
huge mountains behind stretch northward to 
the sea. Thermidon, the ancient capital of the 
Amazons, is now represented by the small vil- 
lage of Therme (or Terme), situated about half- 
way between these two promontories, and not 
far from the shore. At present the principal 
city is Charshambah, which lies nearly fifteen 
miles further inland and nearly the same 
distance from the base of the mountains. 
Twenty-five years ago this whole region, 
once supposed to be occupied by those brave, 
single-breasted female warriors, had a sparse 
population of Turks, Greeks and Armenians. 
The larger portion of these dwelt in small 
villages, hamlets and scattered farm-houses 
on the higher parts of the plain, and the 
slopes of the mountains. Soon after that, 
large numbers of Circassians came into this re- 
gion, settling for the most part on the marshy 
lowlands. They were followed in a few years 
by their old neighbors the Georgians. They are 
alike famous for plunder and highway robbery. 
But the latter are the more cruel and barbarous. 
The former do not often take life, and seldom 
molest women. The latter shrink from no sort 
of crime. On my visit there recently my ears 
were so filled with stories of their crimes, and I 
had also such visible evidence that they were 
really besetting my own pathway that I felt on 
reaching Samsoon as if I had escaped from a 
den of lions. Their worst depredations are in the 
mountains to the east of the plain. From there 
they descend to the towns and villages, not 
merely to plunder, but to carry off men for 
whose ransom a large sum is demanded, and 
also to carry off women and maidens. A few 
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vicinity laid his plans to seize the worst of these 
robbers, and in this he was heartily seconded 
py the superior official residing in Samsoon. 
But just as they are abouttocarry out their 

ns, the Governor General of the proyince ap- 
pears on the scene, has an interview with the 
Jeader of the banditti and forthwith he orders 
all proceedings against them to be stopped. 
Everybody believes that the robber’s explana- 
tion of this strange proceeding is correct: viz., 
that he gave the Pasha four thousand liras 
($17,600) to let them off. And now he declares 
that he is going to have double that amount out 
of the people. This accounts for the fact that 
since then he hus commenced carrying off prom- 
inent men, and then letting them off on the 
payment of a thousand liras apiece. At least 
three have already been served in this way; and 
I had some fear that I might prove the fourth. 

“The destruction of the poor is their pov- 
erty.” But in this case the poverty of these 
people seems to be their greatest safeguard. 
And such poverty! I hardly realized before 
that there are people ia the world who live 
almost entirely (like their herds and flocks) on 
one kind of food, and that corn-meal. This, for 
the most part, is wet up with water and salt 
(inastone dish) and cooked by being placed by 
the fire on the hearth (which is in the middle 
of the one living room) and covered with leaves 
and then with hot ashes. Occasionally, also, 
itis made into mush or hominy. Fortunately 
at the pastor‘s where I stayed they had milk 
also, but neither eggs, nor meat, nor sugar, nor 
fruit, save afew apples sent in by the neigh- 
pors. In the season they have some greens. 
They also aise beansanthens. But these are 
generally sold to get salt, and to get money to 
pay their taxes, which are exorbitant, They 
also raise hemp, and out of that the women 
make the clothes for both sexes. The market 
iseighteen miles away, but they seldom buy 
anything except salt. The Government has the 
monopoly of this and sells it at a very high 
price. 

The Word of God found entrance among the 
poor people of ‘these Amazonian mountains 
about twenty years ago. One of their num- 
ber brought word that in the market town 
he had seen a Protestant preacher who had the 
Bible in their own language. A neighbor who 
was better off than most of them, and who 
could also read, soon secured a copy. And on 
my first visit to that region I found that he was 
in the habit of gathering his neighbors together 
on the Sabbath to read the Bible tothem. Soon 
after they sent two girls to our boarding- 
school, notwithstanding the strong opposition 
of many, who said the missiocaries were bad 
men who would do them all sorts of harm, even 
to killing andeating them. A little later came 
other girls, and also young men for our theolog- 
ical training-school. Some of these, of both 
sexes, have long been doing a grand Christian 
work, both in that region and elsewhere; ¢, g., 
two of the young men, whose wives are also 
from that region, are preaching in important 
seaports, where they are greatly loved, and 
their work unusually prosperous. Most of these 
Protestant Christians live far up on the moun- 
tains, where the soil is poor and is constantly 
being carried away by the rains. Some years 
ago, with scarcely twenty dollars’ help from the 
American Board, they put up a plain meeting- 
house with a school-room at!ached. 

They could give little money but they did 
almost all the work, cutting down and prepar- 
ing the lumber, as well as putting up the build- 
ing. One mar even sold his coat to help on the 
work. Almost all the contributions of this peo- 
ple, both for pastor and teachers, and in Indian 
corn, of which each one promises a certain 
number of measures. But for the teachers they 
give almost nothing. The girls who have spent 
a year or two in the boarding-school, go back 
cheerfully and teach a year or two for nothing. 
Having freely received they freely give. 

Of late these poor Christians have greatly 
suffered from another kind of robbers. THE 
INDEPENDENT has already called attention to 
the work which the * Campbellites.” or Disci- 
ples, are doing in this country. In that region 
they have been like wolves in sheep’s clothing, 
and have carried off about one-fourth of the 
flock. The fundamental article of their faith, 
as preached here, isthat no one can receive the 
Holy Spirit except as he is baptized by immer- 
sion. And they take special pains to reach 
Protestants, saying that that is the only thing 
which they lack. They do not try to work in 
harmony with us, but to oppose us. According- 
ly instead of locating their chapel, at a dis- 
tance from ours, among those who are scattered 
for miles over these mountains and whom our 
work has scarcely reached, they have located at 
within a few rods of ours, just as here in Mar- 
sovan they hold their services in a house adjoin- 
ing our Protestant church. 

The Jesuits are here also in still larger num- 
bers and with more money. But as yet they 
have had little success. Our educational insti- 
tutions are recognized as standing far ahead of 
all others, not only in the character of the edu- 
cation here given, but even more in the stan- 
dard of morality. Many who are not Protest- 
ants send their children here for the sake of 
having them under the best mora and Christian 
influences. 

A story representing an opposite tendency 
has just been told me A poor old woman see- 
ing her son was leaving off his bad habits, was 
greatly distressed fearing he was inclined to 
Protestantism. After a time, however, he re- 
turned to his old ways and his mother said to a 
neighbor: “Thank God, he is allright now. He 
Smokes and drinks and swears, He is not going 
to become a Protestant,” 
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Che Sunday-schoot. 


LESSON FOR APRIL 22D. 
THE TEN VIRGINS.—MArrT. 25, 1-13. 


Nores.—‘*Then.’’—When the Son of Man 
shall come. “Virgins.”—There is no 
special significance in their being virgins. 
It is a partof the beautiful drapery of the 
parable; nor is there any special meaning 
in the number ten. The Jews delighted in 
that number, and it might have been the 
usual number of the brides-maids. 
‘“‘Lamps.’’—They were more suitable to 
women than torches, and besides, if rightly 
taken care of, would burn longer.——‘‘To 
meet the bridegroom.’’—His is a real com- 
ing. Theearth as containing the Church 
universal and all the elect are the bride. 
‘For the foolish when they took their 
lamps took’no oil with them.”—They had, 
like the wise, plenty of oilin their lamps to 
start with, but unlike the wise virgins took 
no vessels or cruses to carry oil with them. 
These cruses must have been quite heavy 
and cumbersome; many were elaborately 
ornamented. {[t was an act of patience to 
carry this extra load. The wise took that 
precaution. The foolish were so because 
they trusted to luck. They shirked their 
full responsibility in this vital matter. 
“They all slumbered and slept.’”’— 
Resting in some convenient house by the 
way where the bridegroom was to pass by, 
they first nodded andi then finally drop- 
ped off into deep sleep. The virgins are 
here not blamed for sleeping. They slept 
while others watched. The vigil was di- 
vided. “Trimmed their lamps.”’— 
Trimmed the wicks, for they had been 
burning all this while, and refilled them 
with oil.———‘“ Peradventure.”’—Let us fol- 
low Meyer in the translation of this pass- 
age; itis a little more vivid: ‘‘Never (shall 
we give you of our oil); there will certainly 
not be enoughfor us and you.’”————“‘The 
bridegroom came.’’—To the house of the 
bride to be married. “Lord, Lord,”’— 
Expressive of most urgent entreaty.——-—‘“‘I 
know you not.’”’—The verily introduces here 
as elsewhere a most emphatic statement. 
They were not there to welcome him. They 
had missed their appointment as brides- 
maids. Henceforth they were to him as 
strangers. The penalty is here attached to 
unfaithfulness not only as a punishment 
but also to bring into clearer light his re- 
ward to the watchful ones. 

Instruction.—With what strains of exul- 
tation the virgins start forth to welcome 
their lord! The mighty procession still 
moves onward. With joy and zeal enthu- 
siastic worshipers march to meet the bride- 
groom. Whoarethey that lag behind and 
beg the strong tocarry them? They are 
the fools who would not fill their pouches 
with the bread of life, tho it was a free gift 
—fools again, who would not fill their 
gourds with the water of life, freely given 
to all that they might thirst no more. Man 
cannot supply these ne essities, only God. 
Such folly meets us on every side. Both 
sexes fallintoit. Let us warn others and 
be wise ourselves. 

This lesson teaches that *‘ moral prepared- 
ness”? must be continued until the very 
hour of the second coming of our Lord. 
Watchfulness must not be intermittent but 
lasting tilltheend Andif by somemishap 
of our own carelessness, or through lack of 
foresight, or through spiritual drowsiness 
we are off our guard and are surprised, un- 
prepared to give him the reception which is 
his due, then we shall find that this woful 
neglect will be punished by exclusion trom 
his Kingdom. ‘ 

Wisdom we find to-dayconsists in being 
far-sighted, in providing for an emergency 
and then accepting it. The wise virgins 
had the knowledge that lamps could not 
burn forever without oil, also that the bride- 
groom might be indefinitely delayed; then 
they applied their wits and ingenuity to the 
solution of the problem. The same prob- 
lem confronts us. We havethe key. Itis 
child’s play to find the answer. It requires 
simply faith and patience. 

The folly of the five who took no oil was 
consummate and audacious in the extreme. 
In the first place they trusted to sheer luck, 
hoping that the arrival might be within 
the petty limit of their lamp capacity. 
Secondly, they made up their minds to 
sponge upon their more prudent sisters for 
supplies when theirs got low. They were 
not only careless but were perfectly willing 
to hang on their friends for maintenance. 
We should take the greatest care lest we 
unconsciously fall into the same -in. We 
must fight our own battles, form our own 
characters, make the decisive step ourselves 
that shall bring us into the bridal chamber, 
and not expect others to doit forus. There 
are some things we are solely responsible 
for. To keep our temples bright for his 
coming, is one of them nay, it is che first. 

One of the wisest things the others did 
wasto refuse them. It would have been de- 
struction to them if they had complied. 
All they could do was to indicate to where 
oil could be bought. That was a privilege, 
Each one’s oil is good for him, and for him 
alone, It cun save none else. He can sim- 
ply point and pray as he stretches his finger 
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Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


CORKERY, W. M., Hastings, Minn., re 

signs. 

DYER, J. G., removes from Pawling to 

Newark Valley, N. Y. 

FARNHAM. G. P., Richfield, Minn., called 

to First ch., Salem, Mass. 

HENRY, J. W., removes from East Oak- 

land, Cal., to Wadsworth, Nev. 

LEACH, D. F., closes his pastorate at 

Newark Valley, N. Y., returns to Chdse 

City, Va. 

MAURER, H. B., Paterson, N. J., resigns. 

OWEN, E. F., closes his work at Spring- 

field, N. Y. 

PARSONS, SoLomon, ord. at Sadorus, IIl. | 

SMITH, HERBERT H., ord. at La Porte, Ind. 

STRATTON, J. V., Waltham, accepts call | 
to Andover, Mass. 

TILDEN, A.. removes from Tioga Centre 
to Enfield Centre, N. Y. 

WARREN, E., Saphore, removes from 
Philadelphia, Penn., to West Winiield, 


aN. . 





CONGREGATIONAL. 


ANDRIDGE, ANDREW A., accepts call to 
Prairie du Chien, Wis. 

ARCHER, MARMADUKE D., Grand River, 
accepts call to Berwick, la. 

ARCHIBALD, ANDREW W., accepts call to 
Davenport, Ia. 

BOUTON, TiLTon C. H., Dunbarton, N. H., 
resigns. 

BOYNTON, NEHEMIAH, North ch., Haver- 
hill, called to Union ch., Boston, Mass. 

BUCKHAM, JouNn W., Andover Seminary, 
goes to Conway, N. H., for a year. 

COLTON, ERASTUS, Shirland, [11., resigns. 

IDEAN, BENJAMIN A., Harrisville, N. H., | 
resigns. 

DE PUY, WELLINGTON, Hopkins Station, 
Mich., resigas. 

DICKINSON, CHARLEs A., inst. in Berke- 
ley Street ch., Boston, Mass. 

GLEASON, CHARLEs H., Somers, Ct., re- 
signs. 

HUMPHREY, RosBert, Rye, N. H., called 
to East Lake, Mich. 

JOHNSTON, J. B., Mine La Motte, called 
to Olive Branch ch., St. Louis, Mo. 

KELLEY, GEorGE W., Lyndon, goes to 
Barton, Vt., tor a year. 

KIMBALL, LUCIEN C., Canterbury, called 
te Wentworth, N. H. 

LEE, JosEPH, called to Waconda, Dak. 

McCONAUGHY, FRANK, Sprague, accepts 
call to Atahnum and No. Yakima, W.T. 


as gg W. E., called to Second ch., Wells, 
e. 


NORRIS, Joun S., becomes home mission- 
ary evangelist to Webster City, Ia. 
PERRY, PETEk W., Dowagiac, Mich., 
accepts call to Western Springs, IIl. 
POHL, be. E., ord. in Swedis 

ville, Conn. 

PORTER, CHARLES W., Caribou, Me., re- 
signs. 

PRATT, GEORGE H., Talcottville, Ct., re- 
signs. 

ROLLINS, Joun C., Milford, N. H., elected 
professor at the State Institute, Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 

SARGENT, RoGER M., Sandoval, accepts 
call to Dover, Til. 

SCUDDER, WILLIAM H., accepts eall to 
Plymouth ch., San Francisco, Cal. 

STARR, EDWARD C., Northfield, called to 
Cornwall, Ct. 

STRONG, Davin H., Weston and London- 
derry, Vt., resigns. 

LUTHERAN. 


an ~* Sane S., inst. at Hartford City, 
n 


ch., Collins- 


DALLMAM, W.M., inst.in Baltimore, Md. 

EDMAN, E., removes from Princeton, IIl., 
te New Haven, Conn. 

LAUFFER, M. F., Beaver Falls, accepts 
call to Goshen, Ind. 

MILLER, C. B., accepts call to Middle- 
brook, Va. 

NELSENIUS, G., Pittsburg. Penn., ac- 
cepts call to Mayville, N. Y. 

WENDEL, J. H. R., Port Jervis, N. Y., 
aecepts call to Harrisburg, Penn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BOYD, T. M , Lewiston, Idaho, accepts call 
to Pendleton, Ore. 

BOYLE, B. F., removes from Irwin, Penn., 
to Larned, Kan. 

BROWN, ARTHUR J., Chicago, IIl., accepts 
call to Portland, Ore. 

COBB, HENRY C., accepts call to West 
Troy, N. Y. 

FYFFE, T. D., removes from Rossville to 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 

HOWK, Joan S., called to Pitts Creek, Md. 

McDOUGALL, JAMEs, died recently in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., aged 83, 

McQUOWN, J. R., removes from Mulvane, 

an., to Mt. Vernon, [a. 

REYNOLDS, W. R., Hudson, Wis., called 
to Minneapolis, Minn. 

ROBERTS, D. J., removes from Martin to 
Mackinaw City, Mich, 

SCHAIBLE, C. E,, Paw Paw, III., called to 
Lincoln, Dl, 


SMITH, James K,, Galt, Canada, accepts 


call to St, Jobn’sch., San Francisco, Cal. 


STEVENSON, &. B., removes to Rocky 
Ford, Col, 








YOUNG, J.N aa from Maysville to 


‘am, Mo, 
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Sins, 


THE concluding symphony concert of the 

Anton Seidl series presented a program so 
curiously diversified and a group of soloists 
of such artistic ability that the pwdlic in- 
terest in the entertainment, expressed by 
an audience as crowded as Chickering 
Hall's dimensions could conveniently hold, 
was readily understood. We speak of the 
musical selection of the evening as singular 
in scope; and certainly an odd if attractive 
effect is produced by grouping together in 
one evening’s list Beethoven’s Eighth 
Symphony, the first movement of a brilliant 
violin.cencerto by Tschaikowski, an entire 
piano-ferte concerto by Eduard Grieg, five 
numbers from Mozart’s opera, ‘‘ The Elope- 
meat,” and, last of all, stuck on at the end 
dike a little Dresden china figurine on a 
chimney-piece, a Haydn Symphony—the 
“* Bear’ one. There was no effort apparent 
at any chronological arrangement, tho such 
a thing, especially as to inverting the order 
of the symphonies, was certainly called for. 
The soloists were Mme. Lilli Lehmann, 
Mr. Paul Kalisch (in the Mozart music), 
Miss Maud Powell, violinist, and Mr. 
Alexander Lambert, pianist. There was 
great enthusiasm, and deserved, at the 
enjoyable singing of the two vocal artists in 
the light and graceful Mozart music; and 
Miss Powell’s remarkably vigorous and ex- 
pressive playing in the difficult Tschaikowsk4 
c.ucerts wor her four recalls. Mr. Seidl’s 
readings of the familiar Beethoven sym- 
phony were of a nature to surprise a good 
many people. Compared with the others of 
its fellowship the Eighth Symphony is 
dainty serio-comic trifle with which one 
does not like to find any liberties taken. To 
hear the Allegretto turned into almost a 
horapipe, and the Minuet made into a sort 
of marche religieuse in triple time, as Mr. 
Seidl assuredly did make them on the pres- 
ent occasion, disposed us to ask for any and 
every authority he was abiding by. The 
tirst and last movements also illustrated 
some special tendencies and opinions of Mr. 
Seidl as to Beethoven music and this partic- 
ular work which we do not find agreeable 
or believe tenable. Mozart’s ‘The Elope- 
ment” has not, so far as we know, ever re- 
ceived as much attention in this country as 
on this occasion, the it still holds the 
German stage; and its spirited music had 
all the charm of novelty for Mozartian ad- 
mirers. Madame Lehmann exhibited her flu- 
ent Italian vocalization very strikingly in the 
florid aria of Constanza (which the com- 
poser undoubtedly referred back to in writ- 
ing his ‘Gli Angui d’Inferno” many years 
after); and Mr. Kalisch’s singing of the del- 
icate serenata ‘Im Mohrenland gefangen’’ 
was most delightful. The more the public 
hear of this fine lyric tenor the more pleas- 
ure he seems to afford; and there isa peculiar 
simplicity and grace of Mr. Kalisch’s stage 
deportment that further enhances public 
interest and pleasure in his appearances. It 
is difficult to explain the good and sufficient 
cause for putting the archaic Haydn Sym- 
phony named into the program, either in 
the beginning, middle or end. It is a very 
far cry back to Haydn on such evenings. 
The orchestra played the work with such 
spirit that it was made fairly enjoyable; 
but such a case of wasted energy and skill 
let us hope will not be soon recorded again. 
It is formally announced, by the by, that 
Mr. Seid] will begin early inthe summer the 
interesting series of concerts at Brighton 
Beach, in the music hall now being com- 
pleted there for the purpcse. 








----Mr. Thomas’s numerous symphonic 
concerts forthe present season close this 
week. On Thursday afternoon and Tues- 
day evening, the appearance of Mme. 
Fursch-Madi was a special fact of interest, 
and her magnificent singing of Beethoven’s 
“Ah, Perfido’”’ scena showed that the com- 
parative rest which this remarkable dra- 
matic singer hasrecently given herself has 
had the finest possible effect on her noble 
voice. She sang with a perfectness of exe- 
cution and a passionate breadth of expresr 
sion that was as electric as ever. In inter- 
pretipg such music as ‘“‘Ah, Perfido,’”? Mme, 
Fursch-Madi is almost unique among the 
sopranos of our epoch, and few singers can 
bring exactly such capabilities and intelli- 
gence into classical music. A brilliant pep- 


formance of Liszt’s ‘“Faust’’ Symphony oc- 
cupied the last hour of the concert. 


....The rehearsals of Verdi’s “Otello” 
in connection with the brief season of Ital- 
ian opera at the Academy of Music, under 
the management of Italo Campanini, en- 
gross the company forthe week. Their first 
performance and the American production 
of “Otello” occurring next Monday evening, 
is awaited with much interest by musicians 
and the public. We shal] discuss the work 
and its ce in our next issue. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention mm our ust of “ Books of the Week 
wil be considered by us an equevaent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes recetved. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selectson of works for fur- 
ther notice.) 





PROFESSOR LADD’S “WHAT IS 
THE BIBLE?’* 


Or the supreme importance and inter- 
est belonging to the question which is 


propounded in the foregoing title, there 


can be only one opinion. To what a 
scholar so learned, so candid and so dis- 
passionate as Professor Ladd has to say in 
answer to it, Christian believers who 
think knowledge should be added to zeal 
will be glad to listen. This scholar pub- 
lished in 1883 a very copious and elabo- 
rate work—'‘The Doctrine of Sacred Scrip- 
ture’—which comprises a full survey 
of the entire field of Biblical Criticism. 
The Claims made by the Bible for itself, 
the actual Phenomena of the Bible, and 
the Teaching of the Church in all ages 
respecting it, were the first three general 
topics, and these were followed by a 
fourth—‘‘ The Synthesis”—in which was 
presented a positive, systematic treat- 
ment of the subjects of revelation, inspira- 
tion, etc. The work-.as we believe it 
was Prebendary Row who said in 
his review of it—was a library in itself. 
But for this very reason it was of too 
large a compass to attract to its pages 
many readers who are not professional 
students of theology. Few persons in 
this hurried time have the leisure for the 
perusal of fifteen hundred large octavo 
pages, bristling with learned references, 
and packed with arguments and distinc- 
tions which it requires careful attention 
toappreciate. Wisely.therefore, Professor 
Ladd has undertaken in the single volume 
before us, to set forth in a plain, straight- 
forward statement,the main principlesand 
conclusions of his larger treatise, with a 
brief exhibition of the nature of the evi- 
dence on which they rest. The method is 
lucid, the arrangement of the topics is 
logical, the style is in the main perspicu- 
ous and fluent, and the book, as to its 
structure and general character, is char- 
acterized by the merits which are likely 
to be found in summaries prepared by 
authors whom familiar previous experi- 
ence in authorship has made familiar with 
the field over which they are to travel. 
Biblical critics at present may be 
roughly classified into three divisions. 
There are, first, the adherents of the tra- 
ditional opinions relative to biblical in- 
fallibility. even in the minutize of his- 
tory, and of those views relative to the 
age and authorship of the books of the 
Pentateuch and of other Scriptural books 
which have been commonly held, at least 
since Protestant theology crystallized it- 
self in the sixteenth century. The num- 
ber of this class is still large, and their 
ranks are less broken by desertion in this 
country than anywhere else. A second 
division embraces the critics who start 
with the anti-miraculous bias, and, 
whether consciously or not, are strongly 
influenced on purely critical questions by 
the Sadducean temver which they bring 
to the discussion of them. A prominent 
representative of this class is Renan. 
Different from Renan, and standing as to 
scientific judgment on a higher plare, 
yet affected by their want of symovathy 
with the Gospel in its supernatural fea- 
tures, are such men as Kuenen and Well- 
hausen. Between these two extremes 
there stand a large and increasing body 
of scholars, firm in their attachment to 
the evang lical faith, yet equally con- 
vinced that the traditional theories rela- 
tive to the origin of the Pentateuch and 
of other biblical writings, and of the for- 


mulas relative to their inspiration, 
require to be materially modified. 
This evangelical critical school, it 


must be allowed, is rapidly gaining 
recruits, one of the last being the vener- 
able scholar and celebrated champion of 
conservatis n, Professor Delitzsch, of Leip- 
sic. 





** WHATIS THE BIBLE?” An Inquiry into the 
Orizin and Nature of the Old and New Testaments 
in the Light of Modern Biblical Study. By Gzorce 
J. Lapp, Professorin Yale University. New York: 
Oharies Scribner's Sons, 1688, 


In this middle class there are, of 





course, wide divergences, and on numer- 
ous special questions, it will be generally 
agreed that all that scientific beginners 
can do is to wait for some light. In this 
body of evangelical critics, strenuous in 
their defense of Christianity against infi- 
del assaults, yet convinced that much of 
traditional opinion on the origin and 
characteristics of the Bible must be given 
up or essentially modified. Professor Ladd 
belongs. His ‘‘stand-point” is indicated 
in the following paragraphs, relating 
chiefly to the Old Testament: 


‘‘ Biblical scholars are now tolerably well 
agreed that it is with the picture of the na- 
tional condition as given by the prophets of 
the eighth century before Christ that we 
reached the firmer historical founda- 
tions laid by contemporaneous _ rec- 
ords. But as regards the right way to draw 
and interpret this picture, two contradic- 
tory views are maintained. One view is 
that of the so-called ‘destructive’ critics; 
the other is that of the so-called ‘construc- 
tive’ or ‘conservative’ critics. The former 
consider that the picture of the religious 
condition ot the people of Israel and of the 
nature of their religion, which appears in 
the genuine writings of the oldest prophets, 
is utterly incompatible with the eredibility 
even of the most generalsort, of those books 
which claim to narrate their history previ- 
ous tothe eighth century. Especially do 
such critics hold that almost all which the 
Old Testament has to communicate regard- 
ing the person, history and law of Moses, is 
incredible. Of Moses’ person and history. 
say they, we know little or nothing; of the 
law which goes by his name, we cannot 
even admit tbat the Decalogue was enacted 
by him; while itis certain that all the elab- 
orate ritual and code appertaining to the 
Levitical priesthood, to their service, etc., 
originated long after Moses, and even after 
the Exile. 

‘*We shall refer in other connections to 
some of the arguments by which this so- 
called ‘ destructive’ criticism seeks to justify 
its sweeping conclusions. At present it is 
enough to say that the arguments are, in 
our judgment, insufficient for their purpose. 
That there are more or less uncertain tradi- 
tions in the early historical traditions of the 
Old Testament, and that the authors of 
these writings followed, as a rule, the 
Semitic inethod of writing history, and so 
left conflicting narratives side by side, we 
have already seen to betrue. It is doubt- 
less also true that the writer of Chronicles 
shows a strongly priestly bias, and gener- 
ally reproduces the speech of the ancient 
prophets, without much attempt at exact- 
ness. but in hisown fashion and language. 
Nor can it be claimed that his work has the 
same value and trustworthiness, as history, 
which belong to the work of the writers of 
First and Second Kings. 

**But after all necessary admissions are 
frankly made, in accordance with the evi- 
dence upon which they are all duly based, 
there is still sufficient ground left in history 
for maintaining a different view of the 
origin and early growth of the religion of 
Israel from that ma‘ntained by those so- 
called ‘destructive’ critics. The language 
of the prophets of the eighth century B.c. 
implies the existence among the people, for 
a long time previously, of an historical 
revelation in its essential features like that 
described as made to the Patriarchs and to 
Moses. This language implies also the ex- 
istence of a covenant-relation with Jehovah, 
and of a lawincluding both moral and ritual 
enactments, upon the keeping or breaking 
of which the fate of this relation depended. 
Moreover, the biblical picture of the per- 
sonality of Moses, and of the form of relig- 
ion which bears his name, is quite too vivid 
and concrete to be easily resolved into fable 
and myth and results of priestly craft and 
tendencies. Once more, the evidenee which 
is accumulating from sources outside o! the 
Old Testament, from the monuments and 
records of ancient Assyria, Syria and Egypt 
is,on the whole, such as to answer many 
objections to the historical character of 
some of the earliest Hebrew narratives, and 
even in certain cases positively and directly 
to confirm these narratives. 

‘The Christian reader of the Bible, who 
is unlearned in biblical historical criticism, 
will be obliged to leave the details of this 
important and rather heated controversy to 
the few expert students of such m»tters. 
Many of the questions which enter into the 
general controversy will remain for a long 
time unsettled; some of them will probably 
never reach a satisfactory conclusion. It is 
not likely that we shall ever know precisely 
what are the facts with respect to the first 
beginnings and early stages of Old Testa- 
ment religion; or even to what extent some 
of the larger portions of certain Old Testa- 





ment historical writings. can have their 
historical _accuracy vindicated. Such a 
reader of the Bible should, however, at once 
adjust his faith in its truths and his practi- 
cal use of it to certain conclusions made 
tenable by modern biblical study; that is, 
his faith and usage should be made inde- 
pendent of historical infaitlibility of all the 
historical writings of the Old Testament 
He should hold loosely by any opin- 
ion as to the perfect truthfulness of 
these writings in order that he may hold 
the more firmly to the essentials of his faith 
in biblical religion and in Jesus Christ. 
Faith in biblical religioa and in Christ is in 
no respect dependent upon the perfect ac- 
curacy of the nirratives of the Pentateuch, 
of Joshua or Judges, of Kings or of Chron- 
icles. At the same time it may confidently 
be affirmed that the foundations of fact 
upon which our religion is based—whether 
in its preparatory Old Testament stages, or 
in its consummation in the person and work 
of the Redeemer—are in no wise shaken by 
the assaults of criticism.”’ 

To attack so able and conscientious a 
writer as Professor Ladd, a sincere de- 
fender of the Christian system of doc- 
trine, as if he were an assailant of the 
Gospel, would be equally impolite and un- 
christian. All denunciations of this na- 
ture hurt, and do not help, the warfare of 
the Christian cause against infidelity. 
The reader may withhold his assent from 
conclusions which the author has 
reached in his laborious investigations, 
but he will find in this book an instruct- 
ive review of the most important ques- 
tions now engaging the attention of 
thoughtful students of the Bible. One 
can hardly rise from the perusal of the 
work without a sincere respect for the 
evident honesty and ability of a writer 
who has condensed into so brief a space 
so large afund of thought and informa- 
tion. We had marked a few passages for 
special criticism, but we find that too 
much room would be required for an ade- 
quate examination of them. 


> 
> 





J. P. MAHAFFY, Fellow of Trinity Col 
lege, Dublin, is one of the writers in whose 
hands history is emphatically *‘ pkilosophy 
teaching by example.’”’ He is a student not 
only of Greek history but of Kant, on whose 
philosophy he has published a popular vol- 
ume. He carries enough of the philosophic 
habit into the study of history to invest the 
driest and most purely intellectual subjects 
with a living practical interest. The period 
chosen for special investigation in the vol- 
ume before us is that which lies between 
classical antiquity and the Christian era. 
The American publiehave bad a taste of what 
Mr. Mahaffy could do in this line in the vol- 
ume prepared by him for ** The Story of the 
Nations’’—**The Story of Alexander’s Em- 
pire.”” His most popular volume is, we ap- 
prehend, his ‘‘Social Life in Greece,’ tho 
his ‘‘ History of Greek Literature’ and his 
“Social Life in Greece’? are works of 
marked excellence. The latest volume 
from his hand is in many respects a more 
notable contribution to historic knowledge 
and historic conceptions than any which 
have preceded it. In Greek Life and 
Thought from the Age of Alexander to the 
Roman Conquest, he has done the republic 
of letters a real service, which can only be 
appreciated by those who will take the 
trouble to measure the vast abyss of con- 
fusion and chaos which lay until recently 
between the end of the classic age and the 
dawn of Christianity. Professor Droysen’s 
“History of Hellenism’? and Hertzberg’s 
“* History of Greece under the Romans” did 
much to clear it up, and are indispensable 
aids to the study of the period. The 
English work, wholly different in its plan 
and scope, does a work peculiarly its 
own, which is in a sense supplementary 
tothe others. It is a sequel to ‘Social 
Life in Greece from Homer to Menander’”’ 
named above. As the title implies, it does 
not deal so much with the events of the pe- 
riod in successive or in historic groups as 
with the various phases of social, intel- 
lectual, philosophical, political and com- 
mercial life in the period. It is a work 
which, for its execution, requires a wide 
range of historical knowledge united with 
rare powers of combination and compari- 
son. It is this ability to set the ancient ex- 
ample side by side with the modern exam- 
ple, and to institute both modern and an- 
cient politieal and social compdrisons which 
give this book its charm and its value. Mr. 
Mahaffy is no admirer of Mr. Gladstone nor 
of Home Rule. His political ideas are 
drawn from a different school, but, such as 
they are, they find abundant illustration in 





the period he has tostudy. This period is in- 





teresting also to the theologian as that coy- 
ered by the Apocryphal Scriptures. We have 
no time even tosketch Mr. Mahaffy’s discus- 
sion of this literature or his ob-ervations on 
the life out of which they sprang. Any one 
who has the curiosity to obtain his book 
will find himself rewarded for bis pains if 
he does nothing more than make his own 
this masterly exposition of the effect of 
Hellenism on Judaism. As to the morality 
of the period, our author’s verdict is bad 
enough, but it is not so utterly depressing 
as Droysen’s. The treatment of the ethical 
and religious life of the times and of the 
effect of life, such asit was,on morals, leaves 
nothing to be desired. In the way of polit- 
ical science, the work is particularly valua- 
ble as astudy of the federative principle 
aud of the possibility of wrecking liberty 
under a democracy. In this respect it forms 
astrongcontrast and currective to Grote, 
(Macmillan & Co. $3.50.) 


-.--The late Thomas O. Summers, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Systematic Taeology 
in Vanderbilt University, was undoubtedly 
an impressive and useful man. That his first 
usefulness lay in the elaboration of System- 
atic Divinity, we are not convinced even by 
the ample proofs exhibited in the thick oc- 
tavo containing his lectures on the subject 
and edited with much revision, annotation 
and supplement by the Rev. John J. Tigert, 
Professor in the same university, Dr. Sum: 
mers’s Systematic Theology. A Complete 
Body of Wesleyan Arminian Divin- 
ity, as prepared for the press by the 
editor named above, makes a respecta- 
ble appearance. Its author was a man 
of clear conceptions and firm convic- 
tions. He was equally free from the doubts 
of the age and the speculative tendencies of 
theologians. Like the late Dr. Taylor, of 
New Haven, he worked over his divinity to 
bring it into effective shape for presenta- 
tion in the pulpit. His lectures have a good 
deal the character of sermons. The first 
impression of his work is that of a very ex 
treme conservatism, and we judge that he 
wished to make that general impression. A 
closer examination shows" that he was not 
insensible to modern discussion. An ex- 
ample of this is his preference for Dr. Lee’s 
Dynamic theory of Inspiration and his re- 
pudiation of the mechanical theory. Pro- 
fessor Tigert has made great additions to 
the work and inserted bracketed notes long 
enough to deserve the name of essays. Dr. 
Summers came originally from England and 
brought with him the conservatism of the 
English Wesleyans. Inthe field where his 
work lay he was a large and dominant 
personality. This volume of lectures shows 
the theology he preached and the special 
form of theology which he found most use- 
ful for conveying the practical truth and 
religious impressions of the Gospel. In a 
community more given to speculation he 
wou d have proved himself perfectly capa- 
ble of wrestling with new and varying 
phases of theology. (Publishing House of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
Nashville, Tenn.) 


...-Among its other good papers The 
Christian Quarterly Review for April has a 
bold paper on ‘“* The Deyil,”’ in which M. G. 
Duncan stands up for the Apostle James 
against the world, and in denying the doc- 
trine of the Devil as the author of sin, Mr. 
Duncan concludes: 

“Sing me, then, no siren song of the Devil 
when unbridled lust thus stalks over the earth, 
despoiling the tairest of the sons and daugh- 
ters of men. leading them down to death in total 
disregard of all the warnings of conscience and 
the teachings of the meek and lo. ly Nazarene, 
whose pure life he gave up to save a lost, ruined 
and lustful world.” 

The Bibliotheca Sacra for the quarter 
opens with a paper by the Rev. Albert J. 
Lyman, of Brooklyn, on “The I)liberality 
of the Doctrine of Probation after Death,” 
which we should describe as a bold move 
into theenemy’s country and onto his guns. 
In examining The Presbyterian Re- 
view we are struck anew with what always 
commands our admiration in this quarterly, 
the fullness and excellence of the reviews 
of recent theological literature. In addition 
we call attention to the close study in Pro- 
fessor Brigys’s paper on ‘‘The Apocalypse 
of Jesus,”’ of the critical point on which the 
whole premillenarian controversy turns. 
Tne number opens with an appreciative 
though decidedly dissenting review of 
George’s “Progress and Poverty.” The 
paper bears marks of having been in the ed- 
itor’s desx some time, and were it rewritten 
up to the moment might see less that is 
formidable in the McGlynn faction of the 
George movement. The New Princeton 
is a brilliant number in which we note that 
Mr. E. H. House stands manfully to bis 
guns in the righteous contest he is waging 
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Courtenay Baylor gives us Part IT of her 
most interesting contribution on “ Hidalxo; 
the Washington of Mexico.” The 
Anduver Review for the month has for its 
Jeading papers ‘‘ The Teaching of the Apos- 
tle Peter Concerning the Scope of Christi- 
anity.”” by Professor Hincks ; ‘‘ Evolution 
and Ethical Problems,” by J. H. Hyslop; 
«“ Beethoven,” the Rev. W. T. Herridge; 
“The Armaments of Europe,” by F. G. 
Mather, and ‘** Mental Narcotics and stim- 
ulants,” by the Rev. J. H. Dennison, D.D. 
—_—-The New Englander and Yale Re- 
view for April contains a paper by Mr. Hys- 
Jop supplementary to the discussion in the 
Princeton Review on “ Limitations of Evo- 
Jution in Ethical Problems,” The other 
papers are Prof. W. W. Patton’s discussion 
of the question “‘Is a Foreign Missionary in 
Special Danger of Heresy?” a review of 
the “‘ Life and Letters of Charles Darwin,” 
and “The Russian Church and Russian 
Dissent,” by Henry E. Bowne. The 
Unitarian Review for April for its leading 
papers has “The Christian Enthusiasm,” 
by Charles A. Allen ; ‘‘ Reminiscences of 
Thomas Starr King,’’ by Edward E. Hale; 
“The Hindu Doctrine of Death and Im- 
mortality,’ by T. B. Ferbush; Hutton’s 
“Modern Guides.” by James T. Bixby, and 
“German Piety,’’ by Edward Cheney Gale. 








....Pres. Francis A. Walker opens the 
current number of the Political Science 
Quarterly with a paper on the basis of tax- 
ation. The other papers are ‘‘ The Tariff of 
1828,” by Professor Taussig, of Harvard; 
“Control of Immigration,” No. I, by Prof. 
Richmond Smith; ‘‘The Michigan Salt As- 
sociation,” by Prof. J. W. Jenks; *‘ Nomi- 
nations in New York City,” by A. C. Bern- 
heim, Ph.D.; ‘‘Labaud’s German Public 
Law,” by Prof. John W. Burgess; ‘State 
Statute and Common Law,”’’ No. 4, by Prof. 
Munroe Smith. Mr. Bernheim’s paper 
shows the farcical condition into which the 
primaries have fallen as nominating con 
ventions, and should be read by all good 
citizens. In some districts only two per 
cent. of the party voters took part in the 
primaries. The whole thing is hopelessly 
in the hands of the “‘ bosses.” From the 
Leonard Scott Publication Co. we have 
their American republication of the last 
number of The Fortnightly Review and 
uf The Westminster Review and The 
Contemporary Review for March. 
The fourth volume of The Forum, in- 
cluding the issues from September, 1887, to 
February of the current year, has come to 
us with a practical reminder of the excel- 
lent reading-matter that this able and 
piquant periodical contains. It fills a pe- 
culiar position—its contents, as a general 
thing, just sober and purposeful enough to 
avoid the abyss of monthly magazinism, 
and yet not so heavy as to class it with the 
review or quarterly; and in such cupacity a 
most valuable addition to the family library. 
The contributors to this volume have in- 
cluded a list of thoroughly representative 
writers, and the variety of literary topics is 
of the most enjoyable nature. ‘We have 
at hand the bound volume containing the 
issue of Littell’s Living Age for the four 
months from January last to April lst. We 
need not remind our readers that this mag- 
azine is compiled from selections among all 
the leading English periodical publications. 











....For a school text-book in the study of 
the Federal Government asa whole and in 
the relation of part to part we have seen 
nothing better than Our Republic: a Tezxt- 
Book wpon the Civil Government of the 
United States, with a Historic Introduc- 
tion, by Prof. M. B. C. True and the Hon. 
John W. Dickinson, Secretary of the Mas- 
Sachusetts Board of Education. The au- 
thors’ conceptions are sound and their 
Method of exhibiting the working of the 
government is extremely effective. (Leach, 
Snewe 1 & Sanborn, Boston and New York. 
Price, 84 cents.) Another manual to be 
commended is First Steps with American 
and British Authors, by Albert F. Blais- 
del, A.M. The merits of this text-book are 
the author’s good judgment and taste in the 
selections and the sound method of study 
laid down by him. We do not know that 
there is anything in the method which en- 
titles it to be called new, except that all 
study of this kind is new so far asits recog- 
nition as essential to a school course is con- 
cerned. This manual belongs in the series 
of “‘ English Literature for Young People,” 
published by the Messrs. Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. 





--.. The last number in ‘“‘ The Contempo- 
Tary Pulpit Library” is a volume of Ser- 
mons by H. P.Liddon, Canon of St. Paul’s, 
written in the earnest, direct and persua- 
sive style, which has given his sermons so 
wide a vogue. (Thomas Whittaker. $1.00.) 
‘We have also from the same publisher 


a handsomely printed yolume of sermons) 
by the late James Baldwin Brown; on_The 
Risen Christ, the King of Men. They make 
a connected and systematic series, full of 
force and eloquence. They turn on a line 
of thought which is especially appropriate 
to the Easter season of the year. ($2.00.) 
From the same publisher (Thomas 
Whittaker) we havs Five Discourses on 
Future Panishment, by Cameron Mann, 
Rector of Grace Church, Kansas City, Mo. 
The preacher considers the four leading 
theories on the subject—Restoration, Eter- 
nal Probation, Everlasting Misery, and An- 
nihilation or Conditional Probation. He 
decides for the last. There is much 
concentrated force in Dr. S. P. T. In- 
graham’s Why we Believe the Bible; an 
Hour’s Reading for Busy People, pub- 
lished three or four years ago, and now re- 
published by the Appletons. 








....-For an American account of what he 
saw and did, addressed to American readers 
in full reliance on their sympathy and with 
American knowledge of the audience ad- 
dressed, nothing can surpass Britons and 
Muscovites; or, Traits of two Empires, by 
Curtis Guild, editor of the Boston Commer- 
cial Bulletin. Mr. Guild is the author of 
two or three other books of foreign travel. 
He carried abroad with him his American 
tastes and standards, and has written with 
great success a volume to describe to his 
countrymen how his measures fit and to en- 
able them to realize in advance how they 
will feel in a foreign land. Mr. Guild hasa 
large endowment of the gifts valued among 
Americans. On the whole it is a good 
Look for a wholly inexperienced traveler to 
read before his first voyage. If he has 
made his ninth or tenth, it will be none the 
less interesting. The volume contains a 
good many excellent traveling directions 
and hints, tho they require to be taken 
with considerable discrimination and cau- 
tion. (Boston: Lee& Shepard. Price, $2.00.) 


.... The interest we have in anything that 
throws a promise of greater returns and in- 
creasing profits over agriculture draws us 
to W. H. Harrison's How to get Rich in the 
South,in which he gives both minute and 
general directions on all points relating to 
the three topics ‘‘ What to do,” “‘H»w to do 
it,” and ‘‘ The profits to be realized.”’ Mr. 
Harrison has taken pains to make his own 
observations and to verifythem. He has 
not solved the impossible problem how a 
shiftless man can amass property or an 
indolent one thrive. But his book goes far 
toward pointing out a process by which an in- 
dustrious man with a small capital, frugal 
habits and intelligent enterprise can sup- 
port his family in comfort and grow rich 
steadily every year. The book is a reperto- 
ry of farm and garden information for the 
South. Such manuals must from the nature 
of the case be read with caution and allow- 
ance, tho the facts are collected with 
thoroughness and care. (W. H. Harrison, 
Jr., Chicago.) 


....Our readers will recall the delightful 
sketch of Pundita Ramabai and her friend 
and relative Anandabai Joshee and of what 
brought them to this country, publixhed by 
Dr. Bodley, Dean of the Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsylvania. Anandabai 
Joshee succumbed to an incurable disease 
and, returning to India, died at Poonah. 
Ramabai remains in this country to collect 
means for prosecuting the work of enlight- 
ening the Hindu high-caste women. She is 
aChristian and a confirmed communicant 
of the Church of England. Her cousin, tho 
she did not scruple to avow that she had 
lost faith in Hinduism, did not profess her- 
self a Christian. Her brief but fascinating 
story is told more at iength than by Dr. 
Bodley in The Life of Or Anandabai 
Joshee, by Mrs. Caroline Healy Dall, who 
has generously devoted the proceeds of her 
volume “to aid the projects of her friend 
and cousin, the Pundita Ramabai Saras- 
vati,’” now in this country. (Roberts 
Brothers: Boston.) 


....The Rev. John Kirkwood, of Troon, 
proves himself an intelligent and genial 
observer in An Autumn Holiday in the 
United States and Canada. He made a 
wide tour through and across the country 
under the best guidance, and writes of what 
he saw and heard in terms which show that 
he was faithfully and patriotically coached. 
On English and Scotch readers, to whom 
the book will be new, it will make its best 
impression. To Americans it will seem a 
trifle familiar. Dr. Kirkwood praises us 
for putting bells on our locomotives instead 
of steam whistles. Would that the praise 
were deserved! In speaking of our grapes 
he falls into natural confusion as to the 
Niagara grape which he says is held in 
highest esteem ‘‘ perhaps on account of the 








constant supply of moisture it may re- 


ceive from the spray of the Falls.” This, at 
least, is new. (A. C. Armstrong & Co. 
$1.25.) 


....Among minot indications of a good 
wholesome condition of public feeling we 
note with pleasure the growing impulse to 
the founding of historical societies and li- 
brariesin the West. Some of them have 
done an excellent work for the future in 
preserving files of current journals, pam- 
phlets and other perishable documents, and 
an equally good and yet more pressing 
work for the present and the future in col- 
lecting the rapidly perishing records of the 
early history of the Western States. We 
have before us,in two large octavos from 
one of these societies, The Catalogue of the 
Library of the Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety, which tho it has once suffered se- 
rious injury by fire now amounts to a col- 
lection of 28,014 titles, not including 1,300 
volumes of Minnesota newspapers. The so- 
ciety is now moving for the erection of a 
fire-proof building for the preservation of 
its stores. We hope it will appeal to an 
appreciative public. (Pioneer Press Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. John Fletcher Williams, 
Librarian, St, Paul, Minn.) 


---»The last number in the ‘‘ Famous 
Women” Series is Hannah More, by Char- 
lotte M. Yonge. This isthe seventeenth vol 
umein the whole series. Theother numbers 
are ‘* George Eliot,’’ by Miss Blood; ‘“‘Emily 
Bropté,”” by Miss Robinson; ‘George 
Sand,’”’ by Miss Thomas; ‘‘ Mary Lamb,” 
by Miss Gilchrist; *‘ Margaret Fuller,” by 
Julia Ward Howe; ‘‘Maria Edgeworth,” 
by Miss Zimmern; ‘Elizabeth Fry,’ by 
Mrs. E. R. Pitman; “The Countess of 
Albany,” by Vernon Lee; ‘‘Mary Wollstone- 
craft,”” by Mrs. E. R. Pennell; ‘ Harriet 
Martineau,” by Mrs. F. Fenwick Miller; 
“Rachel,” by Mrs. Nina H. Kennard; 
“Madam Roland,” by Matilda Blind; 
‘Susanna Wesley,” by Eliza Clarke; ‘* Mar- 
garet of Angouléme,’’ by Miss Robinson; 
“Mrs, Siddons,’”’ by Mrs. Niva H. Kennard, 
and ‘‘Mudame de Staéi,” by Bella Duffy. 
(Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.00 per vol.) 


....A manual of Congregational worship 
was published two years ago by the Con- 
gregational S. S. and Publishing Society, 
containing Selections from the Psalms and 
Other Scriptures in the Revised Version 
for Responsive Reading in Church Services 
and on Special Occasions, compiled and 
arranged by the Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, 
D.D. This was followed by a similar 
manual of Vesper Services for the use 
of congregations, colleges, schools and 
academies for Sunday evening services, 
prepared by the same competent hand. 
These two are now issued in one volume by 
the same publishers, and make a highly 
useful], comprehensive and dignified man- 
ual of public worship in which the liturgi- 
cal parts of the Scriptures are used in 
combination with the best historic monu- 
ments and examples of Christian ritual. 


...-Randolph & Co. republish in an 
American edition, printed by Johu Wilson 
& Son, Cambridge, and slightly reduced in 
size, the three volumes of Historical Me- 
motrs of Westminster Abbey, by Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley, late Dean of West- 
minster. This first American edition is 
from the sixth London, containing the 
author’s final revisions. The work itself 
was reviewed in our columns March 22d ult. 
Price, $4 50 three vols. From the same 
publishers we have four charming booklets 
of selections, by Rose Porter, whose good 
taste and feeling give its excellence to the 
compilation. The four booklets bear in 
common the title, Bits of Burnished Gold. 
One is composed of gleanings from John 
Ruskin,another from William Wordsworth, 
a third from Robert Browning and the 
fourth from George Eliot. 


...-The Rev. Dr. Henry M. Booth, of 
Englewood, N. J., has giv2n to the public a 
little volume of three sermons on the three 
stages of life, The Sunrise, Noonday and 
Sunset of lhe Day of Grace. These are the 
three great notes iu the symphony of man’s 
spiritual life. They are struck by the 
preacher with much skill as well as wise 
and gentle force. The sermons as read 
together make an effective whole. The 
more they are read the better they grow. 
(Randolph & Co. $1.00.) Through the 
same publishers the Rev. Dr. Wayland 
Hoyt gives to the public a little volume of 
hints and helps in the Christian life. The 
Brookin the Way has the trenchant brevity 
and vividness which we have remarked in 
all Dr. Hoyt’s work. His sentences lay 
hold of the reader, and tho hespeaks briefly 
the impression abides long. (A. D.F. Ran- 








_dolph & Co. $1.00.) 


.«+. Phe Rev. Walter Baxendale has gone 








beyond’ all his competitors in collecting, 





arranging and publishing illustrative 
anecdotical material for the use of preachers 
and religious speakers. His Dictionary of 
Anecdote, Incident, Ilustrative Fact, 
Selected and Arranged for the Pulpit and 
the Platform is a fat octavo of 690 pages, 
printed solid, and contains an immense 
collection of illustrative material topically 
and alphabetically arranged. Theincideuts 
cited are generally attributed tothe authors 
from whom they aretaken, The Dictionary 
is provided with a full index of Cross- 
References and an index of hiblical pas- 
sagesillustrated in the volume. (Thomas 
Whittaker. $3.50.) 


.... The last volume in ‘‘ The Story of the 
Nations Series” is The Story of the Goths, 
by Henry Bradley. This excellent series 
has now expanded ivto quitea library, com- 
prising the ‘“‘Story’’ of Greece, Rome, the 
Jews, Chaldea, Germany, Norway, Spain, 
Hungary, Carthage, the Saracens, the 
Moors in Spain, the Normans, Persia, An- 
cient Egypt, Alexander’s Ancient Empire, 
Assyria and Ireland. Many of these num- 
bers are done with striking brilliancy, and 
tho we have had to object to minor 
points in some of them, as, for example; 
those on the Jews and on Greece, as a whole 
the seriesis more than good and deserves 
high praise. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 
per vol.) 


....-Light in Darkness; or, Missions and 
Missionary Herves, by the Rev. J. E. God- 
bey, D.D., and A. H. Godbey, A.M., is a 
popular illustrated history of the Protest- 
ant mission work in all lands. with brief 
histories of the countries in which the work 
is done, and sketches of the life, customs 
and religion of the people, and a colleetion 
of missionary adventures, hardships and 
pioneering enterprise of the ‘‘ path-breakers 
and standard bearers’’of the work. The 
volume mukes a thick octavo of 768 pages, 
published by Holloway & Co.. St. Louis and 
San Francisco. It is sold by subscription 
only. 


.... The Seven Little Sisters who Live in 
the Round Ball that Floats tn the Airisa 
new edition of a useful little book by the 
late Miss Jane Andrews, and which is de- 
signed to be an introduction to the distribu- 
tion of races over the earth. ‘‘ Tbe seven 
little sisters’? are, of course, the different 
races. The story is managed so as to bring 
out the brotherhood of the race and all we 
know of the causes which led to the distri- 
bution of races as we find it existing. For 
young children in primary and kindergarten 
schools the book has a peculiar value, 
(Boston: Lee & Shepard. 55 certs.) 


.... Voleanoes and Earthquakes,by Sam- 
uel Kneeland, A.M., M.D., is a popular ac- 
count of those tremendous natural phe- 
nomena, with a general account of their 
nature and geoyraphical distribution, to- 
gether with notes of the author’s own per- 
ronal observations in the Hawaiian and 
Philippine Islands, Japan, Iceland, around 
the sh res of the Mediterravean, Spain, and 
in the United States. The volume is illus- 
trated with original drawings. (D. Lothrop 
Company: Boston. Price, $2.50.) 

....Leslie Stephen is pushing his Diction- 
ary of National Biography with admirable 
vigor, Volume XIV carries the work for- 
ward from Damon to D’Eyncourt, and is in- 
teresting as containing a notice of Dar- 
win which is skillfully condensed from the 
abundant materials at his command, by G. 
C. Boase. (Macmillan & Co. $3.75 per vol.) 


_ 
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LITERARY NOTES. 








HENRI TAINE is quite ill from literary 
overwork, 

....-Paul du Chaillu has located perma- 
nently in Lndon. His book on the Vikings 
will be published next fall. 


....T. Y. Crowell & Co. announce for im- 
mediate publication, an authorized transla- 
tion of Count Tolstoi’s latest work, ‘ Life,”’ 
which has been suppressed in Russia, pend- 
ing an investigation by the Censor of its 
religious doctrines. 


...-Those newly discovered documents 
that were turned upin acorner of Stratford- 
on-Avon Town Hali and set English Shakes- 
pearean scholars in a little fever of excited 
curiosity have proved of no significance. 
They were chiefly irrelevant business inden- 
tures. 


...“‘ Over six feet in hig':t, with a manly 
face, straight nose, bright blue eyes, and a 
mouth of remarkably delicate shape, 
fringed, not bidden by a brown mustache, 
skilled in all athletic sports, and famous at 
thirty-four’’—such is a recent description of 
Mr. F. Marion Crawford, the novelist. 


....G. P. Putpam’s Sons i ave issued “Gov 
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SouthCarolina:A Chapter of Reconstruction 
in the Southern States,’’ by Walter Allen. Its 
material consists of edited documents, let- 
ters, printed records and statements of 
every thing pertinent bearing on the period 
and subject, condensed in twenty-six chap- 
ters, with an appendix. 


-An interesting volume will soon be 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., en- 
titled “‘Metrical Translations and Poems, ”’ 
consisting of poems translated from the Ger- 
man by Dr. F. H. Hedge and Mrs. A. L. 
Wister, both widely known astranslators 
of the greatest skill and scholarly apprecia- 
tion. This volume will contain, in addition 
to the translations, some original poems by 
Dr. Hedge. 


..Messrs, A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, 
announce for immediate publication, ‘*Wil- 
liam I, and the German Empire”; a bio- 
graphical and historical sketch, by G. Bar- 
nett Smith. Itisacarefully prepared nar- 
rative of the eventful life of the Emperor 
who has just passed away, and also a sketch 
of the most important events in the history 
of Europe during the last fifty years. Mr. 
Smith’s fine literary style ought to make 
his work a pleasant as well as useful vol- 
uine. 


.. Eating, so far as the pleasure is con- 
cerned, is, after all, merely an animal grati- 
fication, in which a millionaire and hungry 
dog can equally share. The pleasure de- 
pends far less upon the food we eat, or the 
person who prepares it, whether he be a ten- 
dollar or a ten thousand-dollar cook, than 
upon the condition of our bodies. The sen- 
sible rule is to eat to live, and not live to 
eat. Moderate eating of plain and simple 
and nutritious food is the best régime for a 
sound stomach and a good appetite. 


.. The “ Old South Leaflets,” published 
in connection with the courses of historical 
lectures at the Old South Meeting House, 
Boston, have attracted so much attention 
that the Directors of the Old South Studies 
have determined upon the publication of a 
weneral series of leaflets, with the needs of 
schools, colleges and private clubs and 
classes especially in mind, Messrs, D. C. 
Heath & Co.,of Boston, will, by special 
arrangement, publish the set; largely re- 
productions of important original political 
and historical papers, accompanied by use- 
ful notes, and consist, on an average, of 
sixteen pages. 


.. The “ Philadelphia Social Science As- 
sociation” will shortly publish a monograph 
by Prof. E. J. James of the University of 
Pennsylvania, entitled, “ Chairs of Pedago- 
gics in our Colleges and Universities.”’ The 
author discusses the functions of the Science 
and Art of Education as university dis- 
ciplines, and the necessity of some kind of 
professional training for the vocation of 
teacher owing to the low level of pedagogi- 
cal skill in our secondary schools and col- 
leges. Professor James offers an elaborate 
plea in favor of the establishment of peda- 
gogical professorships and seminaries in 
our colleges and universities as the only 
means to the desired end. 
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A History of the Inquisition of the Middie Ages, 
By Henry Charles Lea. 934x644. pp. ix, 734. 
BO GO i cede ccccsedcccccccsecccecscccceseccscoce 

History of the Cumberland Fyesbyterien 
Church. By B. W. McDonnold, D.D., LL.D 
10x7. pp. xxxi, 67%. Nashville, Veans Board 
& Publization of Cumberland Presbyterian 

Mn dbeccvetennetecccoceccstascessceeeue evened 3 00 

Seteecnend. A Companion Volume to “One 
gy & hance.” e M.1I. Henry. 7%4x5'4, 
pe. oe New Y “National Senger 

riety and Publication Houge...,,.+ eepecers 1% 





Days Near Paris. By Augustus J. C. Hare. T¢x 
4 PP. 359. New York: George Routledge & _ 
‘nianalh Jane. By David Ross Locke ry 
a V- Nasby.) 834x644, Boston: Lee & Shep- _ 
The Struggles (Social, Financial and Political), 
of Petroleum V. Nasby. Embracing his 
Trials and Troubles. “Ups and Downs, Re- 
jJoicings and Wailings. ith an Introauc- 
tion by the Hon. Charles Sumper- Illustrated 

by Thomas Nast. 94x644, pp. 715. Thesame. 2 50 
Bits of Burnished Gold. John Ruskin, William 
ordsworth, Gerege a, Robert Brown- 


° 128. New York: 
Anson D. F, ‘Randolph & Co. POP £06...c000 1 60 
Historical Memorials of Westminster, / Abbe 

By Arthur Peprhyn Suante ey.D.D. With Il- 

lustrations. 834x534. In three volumes. Vol. 

I. The Foundation of the Abbey. The C oN 

onat'ons. The Koyal ‘Tombs, PR xiii, 

Vol. II, The Monuments, Lf v 214. Vol. 

II}, Before and Since the ‘e formation, Po. 

viil, 302. The same. _ Gencscscccseveuasece 450 
The Brook in the re. 3 

-D. 7x5, pp. vill, 2 

The Sunrise, Noonday, brs "ae. oy of 

Grace. By Henry %. Booth, D.D. Ti4x4%, 

Se. i cnnndesemeantaneasuxte, wdieene 100 
The Church and Eastern Em ro. the Rev. 

Henry Fanshawe Tozer, M. mA 5, PP. X, 

198. The same 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


G.P.PUTNAM'S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d St., N. Y., 


HAVE NOW READY: 


Governor Chamberlain’s Ad 

ministration in South Caro 
. 
lina, 

A Chapter of Reconstruction in the South- 
ern States. By WALTER-ALLEN. Octa- 
vo, with portrait, pp. 554, gilt top, $3.00. 

“The object of this volume isto gather together 
and preserve the substance and material of ahis- 
tory rather than to draw the lessons or to state the 
ultimate results—a work which it would be unwise 
for any one to attempt now. The records are pre- 
sented as they stand; documents are given without 
modification or reserve; and the facts are left to 
speak for themselves, with only such incidental ex- 
planations and comments as seem necessary to a just 
understanding of the circumstances and conditions 
of each occasion. Numerous extracts from the news- 
pipers of the day are given, because they present the 
best mirror of the times,and show how acts and 
events were regarded while they were occurring, 
thus preserving, in a degree, the atmosphere breathed 
by the actors.”—Eztract from Author's Preface, 

A pioneer work ina field of American history of 
intense and permanent interest; a picture of deep 
social forcesin conflict, of strong political interests 
contending for mastery; a drama of society and pol- 
itics ualike anyother in our history, and full of in- 
struction and value for all readers. 


The Pocket Guide for Europe. 


By THoMAS W. KNox, author of “The 
Pocket Guide Around the World,” ete. 
New edition, revised. 32mo, cloth, 75 
cents. 





*,* Spring List sent on application. 


PENTECOST’S BIBLE STUDIES. 


__Notes on S. 8. Lessons for 1888. 50c. _ 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue 4 New and Old Books free. Seud tor it. 
MoHA E. KOHDE & CO.,7 and 9 Courtlanat St.. N.Y. Y. 








EWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 
es, 30 Ce 


LONGMANS, GREEN G&CO,, 


London and New York, 


HAVE JUST READY: 


kL 
CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR HENRY 
TAYLOR, Edited by Edward Dowden. Crown, 
8vo, cloth, $2.50. ll 


A Romance by a New Writer. 


MARAHUNA, By H.B. Marriott Watson. I2mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 
IIT. 


THE RELIGIOUS SENTIMENTS OFTHE 
HUMAN MIND, By Daniel Greenleaf Thomp- 
son. 8v0, cloth, $2.50. 

“An examination of religious sentiments in their 
slate to knowledge, feeling, conduct and educa- 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


ASYSTEM OF PSYCHOLOGY. 2 vols, 8vo, $12.00. 
THE PROBLEM OF EVIL. 8vo, $3.75. 
IV. 

THE LONG WHITE MOUNTAIN; or, a 
Journey in Manchuria, with an Account of the 
History, Administration and Religion of that 
Province. By H.E.M. JAMES of her Majesty’s 
Bombay Civil-Service. With 10 Full-Page Illus- 
trations, a Map and 28 Illustrations in the Text. 
1 vol, 8vo, $6 00. 

HF os a neni on, saaveh “ rs, may ail pro senaente, 

politicians, and geographers, may all profit e 

his book, Mr. James modestly 
apologizes 4 the publication of a new 

travels, but when he has read it, the reader witt Keel 

that the apology was not needed ed; for Manchuria 

merits alike the attention of historical students and 
statesmen, and both may benefit by reflection on the 


interesting subject as it is put before them in this 
bright and useful volume.” Spectator. 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent, on receipt of price, 
by the Publishers, 


LONGMANS,GREEN & CO,, 


15 East Sinsconsh St.. New Y ork, 


“BOOK NEW 


aives the pith and marrow of 
every new book; says why this 
book should be read and that 
skipped. Newsof the book world; 
original articles by the foremost 
writers, and with each number a 
detached portrait (7144x1044) of a 
popular author. 
Monthly. 50 cents a year, post- 
paid. Sample copy free. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. _ 

HENEVER you need a Book or any 
information about Books. call on or 
write to F. E. GRANT, 7 WEsT 42D STREET, 
NEW YORK. He has a very large collection 
of Books| in every department of Litera- 
ture, re, both in fine and ordinary bindings. 


He also keeps Stationery. His terms are 





always reasonable, and in many instances 
exceedingly low. He will please you if you 
will only call upon or address him, Liberal 
discounts on all new books of the day. 


EXACT PHONOCRAPHY,- — 


A System with CONNECTIBLE STROKE VOWEL 
SIGNS;—by Geo. R. pirhop. Stenogravher of N. Y. 
Stock Exchan e. and fe RenOgE a member (and 
formerly President) . State Stenogr’rs’ Ass’n, 
ete. COMPLETE. TSTRE “CTION BOOK, of a sys- 
tem thatsecures EXACTNESS with BREVITY All 

ptnctpies illustrated Onith unprecedented fullness. 
0 p pp.. 22: A nee cnseree. Price, bound in flexible 





176 Pa 
G. P. ROWELL & C -l0 Spruce ‘Street, N. ¥. 





THE INQUISITION OF 


The narrative has been carefully written, 
is fortified with abundant references to orig- 
inal authorities, and will be read with thrill- 
ing interest.—Observer, N. Y. 

A magnificent contribution to history. 

The historical temper, the ample 
learning, the impartial spirit of the author, 
are =a matched by his lucid and stately 
style.— Evangelist, N. Y. 

All on topics are reviewed in the histor- 
ical spirit, the author disclaiming any at- 
tempt at moralizing, and they are handled 
with the strength and freedom of a master. 

The most complete history of the In- 
quisition that has ever been written.— 
Churchman, N. Y. 

A storehouse of facts; a calm, judicial ar- 
raignment; a record the world should know 
thoroughly. In absolutely dispassionate 
sentences, without a trace of animosity, 
with an impartiality never excelled, the 
terrible recital remorselessly advances. The 
tranquillity of the historian is amazing. 
He evidently is bent on simply telling 














leather, $ Circulars sent. Address, GEO. R. 
BISHOY ON. Y. Stock Exchange, N. Y. City. 





Completion of a great literar y achievement. A noble monument to American 
Scholarship.—N. Y. TRIBUNE. 


THE MIDDLE AGES. 


By HENRY CHARLES LEA. 
COMPLETE IN THREE VOLUMES. 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3.00 per Volume. 


Characterized by the same astounding reach of historical scholarship as made Mr 
Lea’s former works the wonder of European scholars. But it seems even to surpass 
them in judicial repose and in the mastery of materials. . . . Of Mr. Lea’s prede- 
cessors no one is so like him as Gibbon.—Sunday-School Times, Philadelphia. 


the truth, without any effort to cclor it or 
highten its effect. These annals are there- 
fore a supremely important addition to the 
historical literature relating to the Middle 
Ages.—Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 

The temper of the author, and the fairness 
and justice shown throughout, give it es- 
pecial value.—Christian at Work, N. Y. 

To the public it will prove a source of 
trustworthy information, accessible in no 
other quarter; and to every student of 
Church history, professional or otherwise, 
it will prove indispensable. . . . The 
standard authority on the subject.—Inte- 
rior, Chicago, 

The style af the work is at once clear, ele- 
vated, and strang—a model of historic writ- 
ing.—Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia. 

This history has every quality thatshould 
make ita standard work, and one of per- 
manent value andioterest. . . . Mr. Lea 
has won a distinguished place among 
American historians.— Watchman, Boston. 


PusiisHeD By HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


jay” ~For sale by all booksellers, or sent by HARPER & BROTHERS, postage prepaid, to 
any part of the United State® or Canada, on receipt of nine dollars. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 
I.’ 


Evolution and its Relation to 
Religious Thought. 


By JosEPH LE ConTE, Professor of Geol- 
ogy and Natural Historyin the Univer- 
ity of California; author of ‘‘ Elements 
of Geology,” ‘‘ Religion and Science,” 
etc. With numerous _Iilustrations. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


“Much, very much has been written, especially on 
the nature and the evidences of evolution, but the 
literature is so voluminous, much of it so fragment- 
ary. and most of it so technical, that even very intel- 
ligent persons have still very vague ideas on the sub- 
ject. Ihave attempted to give (1) a very concise ac- 
count of what we mean by evolution, (2) an outline of 
the evidences of its truth drawn from many different 
sources, and (3) its relation to fundamental religious 
beliefs.”—Extract from Preface. 


II. 


“Good Form” in England. 


By an American, resident in the United 
Kingdom. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


“Theraison d’étre of this book is to provide Ameri- 
cans—and especially those visiting England—with a 
concise, comprehensive, and comprehensfble hand- 
book which will give them all necessary information 
respecting ‘how things are’ in England. While it 
deals with subjects connected with all ranks and 
classes, itis particularly intended to be an exhibit 
and explanation of the ways, habits, customs, and 
usages of what is known in England as ‘high life.’ 
Such being the society to which American ladies and 
gentlemen have the entrée, itis hoped that the book 
will be useful tothem,”’—From the Preface. 


Ill. 


Ballades and Rondeaus, 


CHANTS ROYAL, SESTINAS, VIL- 
LANELLES, Etc. Selected, with Chap- 
ter on the Various Forms, by GLEESON 
WHITE. 18mo, cloth, extra gilt. Price, 
$1.00. 


“Mr. Gleeson White’s collection of specimens of 

English verse in certain foreign metrical forms that 
are conveniently styled French is curious and in- 
structive, as well as thorotghly representative. . 
We must commend the historical section of Mr. 
White’s introduction and his careful analytical obser - 
vations on the various meters. As the collection itself 
is derived from every available source, from English 
and American writers, from dead periodicals and liy- 
ing. books read and books neglected, so also 1s the 
editor’s industry of the most thorough and searching 
kind.” - Saturday Review. 


For sale by all booksellers; or any work sent by the pub- 
lishers by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


1, 3 & 5 Bonp STREET, NEW YORK. 





"| AUTHENTIC AND AUTHORIZED 


BIOGRAPHY OF 





Henry Ward d Beecher. 


Largely an Autobiography. 


The Full Account of the Great Trial 


and the greater part of the work from 1860 up to 
date is 


WRITTEN BY MR. BEECHER HIMSELF, 


And it is completed by hisson, Wm. C. Beecher, 
his son-in-law. Rev, "aml, Scoville, assisted by 
Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher. 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION. AGENTS WANTED. 


Over 700 pages. An elegant steel of Mr. Beeeher 
and many fine wood-cuts and pote-casrevin 8s. Fine 
Cloth, $3.00. Sheep, library edition, $5.75. Half Seal 
Russia, $4.00. Half Morocco, $5.00. Pall Morocco, 7.00. 


Send for our Catalogue. 
CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., 
3 East 14th Street, New York City- 


t tal ty oi Books 
SHORE tT CATER BROTHERS, 


Rrondwav. New V ork. 








H. BATES, 41 Park Row. 
TOVERTISING: XGeEnT. 
NEWsP APEe 4 Piste £ Oe. April. 1886. 


BOOK AGENTS fein usiisting Comoany 


GALINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
TAR LEAH BOOTH KING & BNO, aa Broadway, .¥ 


To Advertisers. Sena Tor catimates. to Gem 














Bureau of Advertising, 150 Nassau St., New York, 
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~ ARTISTIC 


‘Wedding Presents. 





Etchings tastefully framed, cost- 
ing from $5 upward. 
An illustrated and descriptive 


catalogue will be sent to any ad- 


dress on veceip!t of 10 cents. Visit- 
ors always welcome. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., 


20 East 16th St.(Union Square), 
New York. 





to T. Cc. EVANS 3 ADV ERT [SING | AGENCY 
Ny SEND se 296 Washineton Street,Boston, Mass. for the 
owest rates ip all all papers. 


"Whiti “Phitings’s Standard ” Writing Paper. 
HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 








HARPER'S MAGsziye. ° One ¥' a $4 00 
HARPER'S WEPKLY,.. . wn eeccceseese 400 
HARPER'S %. ke piadeanaal 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PFOPLE, “  ..........- 2 00 

qr HARPER'S piesa will be sent by mail 


of nine cents 


GARPER & BROS. FRANKLIN SQUARE X, Y. 


CHOICE LEAFLETS “Asi? 


One each of tifty kinds, 25c. Sam pledozen, 10c. 
H.H, B, ANGELL, 354 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 











MUSIC. 








Songs for the Young People's Meeting, 


A Choice Collection of New and Selected Hymns 
and Tunes for use in Associations of Christian 
Youth, Societies of Endeavor and all Young Peo- 
ple’s Mectings and Conventions. PREPARED BY 


Ev. C. H. OLIPHANT. 


PRICE, (5Scts. 


The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,0. 


And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 


GELECT SONGS SONGS T=: 





“PD D. Improves withuse; is highly mproves withuse; = ig Ty comme nded 
by those who know it —____ 


SELECT SONGS has just been pp by 4 


Chane hes_under 
nd Rev. A. E. KITTREDGE, b D.. 
ny ‘thei? Devotion: al Meetings. —— 


is alsoa capital book for use 
in the Meetings of the Soci 
ETY OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR, a 


SELECT SONGS contains 350 Hymns 


Masic for each hyn). — 
ik oth, $40 per 100 copies. Sent by 
mail or 30 cents per copy 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St. W. Y. 
8! Sandee Street, Chicago. 











EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
S Established 1855. 
7 EAST MT STREET, N. Y. 








ARDEEN’S: Se HOOL BULLETIN 
AGENCY racuse, N. Y.. may be depended 
on to furnish suitabl le teachers and to inform no others. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


A COLE. EGE FOR WOMEN. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa.. ten miles from Philadelphia, offers 
uate and ahi rgraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
reek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French h, Old ‘french, Italian, Spanish, German, in- 
eluding Gothic and Old High German. History, Polit- 
ical Science, Physics, Chemistry. Biology, including 
tany, and lectures on Philosophy. Gymnasium 
with Dr. Sargert’s apparatus complete. Fellowships 
(value $4.50) in Greek, English, Mathematics, ~emened 

and Biology. For Program address as above 


MEMORY. 


THE NATURAL METHOD OF 
Memorizing aud Memory ‘Training, 


Of this method Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D, LL.D 
Chancellor of Chatauqua University, says: 

“Thave exumined with much care the Memcry sys- 
temotf Pro W. White. Iam thoroughly delight- 
ed with it. Oe ‘theory is complete, and the Plans and 

Vices based upon that theory are in every way 
practicable. No one can follow the unique and valu- 
able plan of Professor White without great gain of 
mental power. 


ses highly recommended by many other eminent 








For particulars inclose stamp to 
WILBERT W, WHITE, 
P.O. Box 1341. New Haven, Conn, 








____ WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 


$5 to $10 A DAY. AGE NTS WANTED. One agent 


$1 writes: “1make from $5.00 to 
0.00 a@day. Can make it every day in the year; an- 
free.” lav i ie 10 urders out of every 12 calls.” Terms 
tree. JAS. F EARLE, Publisher, Boston _ 


SOUS ee MRA 
—~ Brewster SafetvRain ay ee Hal in feb 
THE TIFFANY 
GLASS COMPANY 
Glass Work and Decorations. 


333-335 4TH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 

















Financial. 


THE PROTEST AGAINST THE 
MILLS BILL. 





THE Republican minority of tae House 
Committee of Ways anj Means, last 
week, presented their protest to the House 
against the Mills Tariff Bill, showing the 
manner in which the bill was prepared 
and adopted by the Democratic members 
of the Committee, and giving weighty 
reasons why it should not become a law. 
The Democratic members of the Com- 
mittee prepared the bill secretly among 
themselves, without any consultation 
with the Republican members, and with- 
out giving the latter any opportunity to 
know what was being done, or to partici- 
pate in the preparation of the bill; and 
when it was finally ready to be repurted 
to the full Committee, and was so re- 
ported, then the Democratic majority re- 
fused to allow any parties to appear be- 
fore the Committee to point out objec- 
tions to the bill or in any way discuss its 
merits. The bill has been styled *‘ the 
Dark Lantern” bill; and the manner in 
which it was concocted fully justifies the 
title. The Democrats, following the lead 
of President Cleveland in his Free Trade 
message, were determined in the outset to 
make an attack upon the protective prin- 
ciple as embodied in our present tariff 
laws; and ia this respect they have suc- 
ceeded. Whether they will succeed in 
passing their bill is quite another ques- 
tion. 

The bill certainly is not in the line of 
the legislation which through the whole 
history of this Government has contrib- 
uted to foster and promote the indus- 
tries of the American people. It is not 
framed with any such idea, or with a 
view to realize it. It is rather framed 
with the Free Traders’ notionsas its guid- 
ing genius, and is a Free Traders’ bill just 
as far asthe Democratic members of the 
Committee dare to make it such, in 
view of the pending Presidential election. 
The plain object of the bill is not to cor- 
rect the defects and incongruities of our 
present tariff laws growing out of a 
change of circumstances since the revision 
of 1888, but to infuse Free Trade ideas 
into the legislation of this country, and 
make its policy one ofa tariff for revenue 
only, without any reference to the ques- 
tion of protecting our own industries 
against the competing industries of 
othee countries. This animus pervades 
the whole bill, because it is that of the 
men who framed it. Indeed, no Free 
Trader is a fit person to revise a tariff bill 
for protection. He does not believe in 
the principle, and hence starts with false 
notions and never gets rid of them. 

The ostensible theory of the majority of 
the Committee is a reduction of annual 
revenue from tariff duties; yet, with the 
exception of the articles placed on the free 
list, it isby no means certain that the bill, 
if passed, would reduce the annual 
revenue to the amount of a dollar. There 
is no evidence in the bill, and none in the 
report of the majority of the Committee, 
to show that the proposed reduction of 
tariff duties would not so stimulate for- 
eign importations as to increase, rather 
than decrease, the amount of revenue 
collected, while injuring the industries of 
thiscountry. The Sun, of this city, calls 
attention to this point, and very properly 
asks whether the Mills Bill would result 
in a reduction of tariff revenue, with the 
exception of the articles put on the free 
list. 

The substitution of the ad-valorum prin- 
ciple for specific duties, contained in the 
bill, is adirect invitation to fraud against 
the Government, in the collection of reve- 
nue. It is well known, as a matter of ex- 
perience, that specific duties, wherever 
practicable, afford less opportunities for 
fraud than the ad-valorum method of col- 
lection. This is the uniform testimony of 
our Secretaries of the Treasury, who 
ought to know something on the subject. 

The free list is largely increased in re- 
spect to articles of home production with 
which similar articles of foreign pro- 
duction compete when brought into our 
own market for sale. Various items 
of agricultural production, prominent 





among which is wool, figure on the free 
list in this bill; and'in making up these 
items the Committee has shown a dis- 
position to discriminate in favor of South- 
ern and against Northern agricultural 
productions. The farmers of the country, 
especially wool-growers, would very seri- 
ously suffer by the passage of this bill. 
The professed occasion for this Free 
Trade Bill is the surplus in the Treasury 
about which the President made such a 
hue and cry in his message to Congress. 
This is a mere pretense. There is tun- 
doubtedly an unnecessarily large surplus 
in the Treasury; yet the Secretary of the 
Treasury has had it in his power, during 
the whole of President Cleveland’s Ad- 
ministration, to prevent this surplus by 
the purchase of Government bonds. He 
can reduce it, whenever he pleases, by 
going into the market and buying these 
bonds. What better use can he make of 
the surplus than to apply it to the re- 
demption of the public debt? His 
authority is ample for this purpose; and 
if it be not exercised, the fault is his own. 
The attempt to frighten the people with 
the surplus scare is a sheer humbug, with- 
out a particle of honesty or sincerity in it. 


> 
> 


THE CIRCULAR OF MESSRS. FISK 
& SONS. 


Messrs. HARVEY Fisk & Sons, the emi- 
nent bankers in this city, have issued a 
circular headed by the title, ‘‘ What is 
the trouble?’ The answer is that ‘ there 
is now locked up in the Treasury of the 
United States nearly two hundred mil- 
lions of currency once in active use,” but 
not now available to meet the monetary 
wants of the people. This tells the story. 

What is the remedy for this ‘‘ trouble”? 
The answer to this question, given by 
Messrs. Fisk & Sons, is the following: 








** Congress should order the Administra- 
tion, at once to invest all the surplus in 
Government bonds, should at once take the 
tax from national bank circulation, should 
at once order a safe part of the hundred 
milhons locked up for retired national bank 
circulation to be also iuvested in Govern- 
ment bonds, and the ‘trouble,’ as far as 
caused by the loss ot the ‘life blood of the 
nation,’ would cease at once.’’ 

President Cleveland, Secretary Fair- 
child, the Finance Committees of both 
Houses of Congress, and all the members 
of Congress should read this circular, and 
at once put its sound suggestions into 
practice. The difficulty to be remedied 
does not consist in an actual lack of cur- 
rency to supply the wants of business, 
but in the fact that so large an amount is 
by the Government held in the idle state. 
The Treasury Department, by the pur- 
chase of Government bonds, has ample 
power, under existing law, to relieve this 
difficulty, and should at once exercise 
that power, and not wait for the passage 
of the Mills bill or any tariff bill. If the 
President is really as much frightened 
about the surplus in the Treasury, as he 

rofessed to be when he wrote his Free 

ade message, he can quiet his own 
alarm at short notice. All that he has to 
do is to follow the advice of Messrs. Fisk 
& Sons. 


- 
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NEW YORE CITY STATE BANKS. 


ELSEWHERE in this paper wiil be found 
the quarterly reports of a number of the 
State Banks doing business in this city. 
These statements are of particular inter- 
est to persons having investments to 
make, as the stocks of the New York City 
Banks are eagerly sought after by in- 
vestors. 

A summary of the more important 
items is given herewith: 


ELEVENTH WARD BANK. 








nn ce vanceriiakaress $1,361,769 
Nr are tone 100,000 
Undivided profits. ...........sccc0 128,280 
MOUNT MORRIS BANK. 
EE SLE EEE ATA $2,198,375 
EE Cnc dicsces<eveneestcns 100,000 
DLE. Cn Uidek an cagnabaneesat wud 150,000 
Undivided profits. .............0 15,383 
MURRAY HILL BANK. 
RREBOUFCES, ... 00 cccccccccccces cove $1,965,045 
ee 100,000 
RL wnacntnkdrcrsanagtiaier 150,000 
Wndivided profits............ .... 105,208 
NORTH RIVER BANK. 
Ns es 563 0 digdenih veces es $2,805,042 
eee 240,000 
PN scan desndeen pieewesssitens 85,102 
Undivided profits. ...,. ........ 26,644 
ORIENTAL BANK, 
PRON. Suc cicinsutoharvess toxin $2,932,629 
Conteh. OE 05 is «5's0 4 conde cv Sens 300,000 
Undivided profits ....ccccc0L) | “galate 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Money has been cheap and abundant 
throughout the week, and borrowers se- 
cured their wants without difficulty, ow- 
ing to the large disbursements that were 
made for interest and dividends, which 
tended to swell the amount of unem- 
ployed capital now upon the market. The * 
demand for money continues very mod- 
erate for both speculative and mercantile 
purposes, and call loans have been avail- 
able at easy rates, tho the banks still 
show reluctance in granting time loans, 
The general condition of the market is 
most satisfactory, and from the many 
promising features that present them- 
selves, it may be inferred with safety that 
there will be no stringency for some time 
to come. The pressure in monetary affairs 
that usually happens at this time of year 
in consequence of the withdrawal of 
funds to provide for quarterly settlements 
has been entirely absent, and there has 
been an abundance of money to meet 
all needs, and remove all anxiety as 
to what the near future has in 
store. The payment of some thirt 
millions of dollars in interest and divi- 
dends and the re-investment of a good 
deal of the money will probably have a 
heneficial effect upon the market, and im- 
prove the value of many of the securities 
for investmen:. Call loans at the Stock 
Exchange and bankers’ balance have 
been available at.2@2} per cent. and time 
loans at 4@5 per cent. Commercial paper 
in moderate demand. First-class bills 
with sixty or ninety days to run have 
been taken at 5@53 per cent. discount, 
four months at 5}@5%, and good single 
named paper at 6@7. 


STOCK MARKET. 


The tendency of the stock market to 
submit to the hammering of the bears has 
been most marked, resulting in the re- 
striction of the dealings and a loss of in- 
terest inthe trarsactions by the public, 
Railroad stocks are lower now than the 
have been for a couple of years, and wit 
the earnings commencing to fall off, 
as the result of the strikes and 
the rate war in the West, there 
is no telling to what extent the 
efforts of the bears may be successful. 
The bull element has very littie courage 
to sustain the market as long as these un- 
favorable features exist; hence, there is a 
depressed feeling, with everybody desir- 
ing to unload. Toward the close of the 
week, however, there was a firmer under- 
tone established and alittle more interest 
was manifested in the transactions 
caused by a‘good foreign demand and the 
report of the Western railroad strike hav- 
ing collapsed. 

U. 8. BONDS. 

Government bonds were in good de- 
mand and prices were firm. Large in- 
vestors were inclined to give more atten- 
tion to them of late on account of their 
safety. The following are the closing 
quotations for the week: 


Bid, Axked, 
os. 180]. Kegistered..... ............. 10644 10634 
Hos. 189). Coupon. ; pies I oe 107 
A ee 124 124 
ts, 1907, Coupon .. ........4+. sewoede al 124 124 
Carrency 6. I8Ub.......... secees veces 12 - 
OCUrreney Gs, BBB... 5. cscccccce ..-. BM 
Currency 6s, 897 . ...... ay ee 124 
SE WG MN sd dices c0cccbbvednonn 127 
SOUS Gh. Bi cn.ccsccccnsdscccossnen 129% 


BANK STATEMENT. 


The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks issued last week 
showed a decrease in reserve of $524,700. 
The banks now hold $8,620,875 in excess 
of the legal requirements. The changes in 
the averages show a decrease in loans of 
$182,600, an increase in specie of $422,800, 
a decrease in legal tendersof $1.384,300, 
a decrease in deposits of $1,747,200, ‘and 
an increase in circulation of $123; 800, 


FiNANCIAL ITEMS. 


Attention is called to the advertisement 
of the Edison United Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which now has wore than 1,000 
plants in successful] operation with more 
than one million Edison lamps in use. 

The American Finance Company, of 
96 Broadway, are offering San Pedro, Los 
Angeles and Utah Railway Companies’ 
first mortgage forty year six per cent. gold 
bonds. Particulars will be found i in their 
advertisement in this issue of the paper. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
Por INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information coneern- 
ing securities furnished on request either personaily 
at our office or by mail. 








Harvey Fisk & Sons 


%8 NASSAU STREST, New YORE. 
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1 SYS 


REPORT JAN. 1st, 1888, 
ONE THOUSAND PLANTS 


IN 


Successful Operation. 


More than One Million (1,000,000) 
Edison Lamps in use. 


EDISON PATENTS COVER EVTIRE 
SYSTEM OF INCANDESCENT 
LIGHTING. 


The Edison System, the 
Best for all Incandes- 
cent Lighting both 
Street and In- 
terior. 


HOTERS, THE ATRES. PUB- 


MILL S. Di: STIL LERIES, OIL AND SUGA 
ERIES, PAPER MILLS 


CENTRAL STATIONS FOR TOWNS 
AND VILLAGES, 


ARC AND GAS LIGHT C OMPANIES HAVE SPE- 
CIAL CPPORTUNITIES FOR INVESTING IN 
INCANDESCENT UGIGHTING ON LARGE 
DIVIDE ND PAYING BAsIS WITH — 
SON INCANDESCENT SYSTEM 


GUARANTEE 
TWELVE SIXTEEN CANDLE-POWER 
LAMPS TO THE MECHANICAL 
HORSE POWER. 


HIGHEST E¥ICIENCY, DURABIL ity. 
MECHANICAL CONSTRUCTION, ECO 
eae aS ry’ EC T tt ti ATION, 

)F LAMPS, STEAD NESS OF 
LOwEST Cc ost INGPER A t ION, 


ESTIMATES PROMPTLY FURNISHED FOR ISOLA- 
TED PLANTS AND CENTRAL STATIONS. 


SPECIALTY MADE OF LIGHTING RAILROAD 
SHOPS, BUILDINGS, STATIONS, Er 


EDISON 


United Manufacturing Co., 


65 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


Banking, 
Bonds. 


Banking in all branches. 


R REFIN- 


BEST 
NOMY OF 
LONGEST 
LIGHTS, 





ACCOUNTS solicited. 
Terms on appl'cxtion. 

We dea in Government, State, County and 
Mauacsicipal Bonds and otner Investments. 

Wire or wr'te for lists. 


Also deal in U. 8. Land Warrants and Scrip, 


S. A. KEAN & CO.’S BANK, 


Chicago: suc’s’rs Preston Kean &Co. 
New York Office, 2 w all Street. 


6 PER CENT. AND 7 PER CENT. 


Western, Municipal and New England 
Water Bonds, 
Kansas Investment Oompany’s Secunties. 


HAYES & COMPANY, 
Washington Building. New York. 


DESIRABLE 6 PER CENT. 
BONDS FOR SALE TO INVESTORS ON 


FAVORABLE TERMS. 


Address 
A. W. BEASLEY 


387 AND 59 WALL ST., 


& CO., 
NEW YORK, 


A 6 Per Cent. Income. 


Investors are invited to call or send for 
pamphlet just published, entitled ‘* CON. 
CERNING WESTERN INVESTMENTS,” 


FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


WM. G. CLAPP, Treasurer, 
New York k Office, 7 Nassau Sr. 


THE AMERICAN 
INVESTMENT CO., 


150 Nassau Street,New York, 
Offer extraordinary inducements in 
oO INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
L ALL GUARANTEED, 
D Assets, Oct, Ist, 1857, $1,866,836 63. 
e@ Send for full information and references. 





BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 
Execute orders for all Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain gas Ireland, the Sentinems, Austra- 
and West Indi 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


oft aenes IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money, 
Serva THIS COUNTRY EUROTE AND BRIT- 
AND DANISH WEST INDIEs. 


BROWN, "SHIPLEY & 00,, London and Liverpool, 


United States Government Financial Agents, 
England. 


SAN PEORO, LOS ANGELES & UTAH 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 





First Seiienen Forty-Year 
Six per cent. Gold Bonds. 





LINE OF ROAD—SAN PEDRO BAY, VIA LOS 
ANGELES AND PASADENA, NORTHWARD 
TO KEELER, THE SOUTHERN TERMINUS 
OF THE CARSON AND COLORADO RAIL- 
DAD. ccscscscvcceesescotssccscessonccecoss 275 MILES. 


A Synd'‘cate is now being formed for the purchase 
of that portion of the First Mortgage Bones of the 
San Pedro, Los Angeles and Utah Kailway Company 
issuable on account of the construction and equiv- 
ment of that part of the line extending from Nan 
Pedro Bay to Pasadena and Altadena, and including 
terminal lands in San Pedro Bay snd in Los An zeles 
and Pasadena, and subsciptions for these bonds are 
invited by the undermentioned corporation. 

Subscribers wi'l control the disbursement of their 
money and will also acquire valuable options, rizhts, 
and advantages, including under certain conditions, 
the control of the road and of the great terminal prop- 
erty of 2,£00 acres of land at San Pedro Bay. 

A ccnsiderable portion of the bonds now offered 
have already been subscribed for. 

Prospectus, circular, and subscription list on appli- 
cation. 


American Finance Co., 


96 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
TO THE STOCKHOLDERS OF 


THE RICHMOND TERMINAL CO. 


The statement published under the authority of the 
Board of Directors of the above company in the morn- 
ing’s papers is in many points incorrect, ana is entire- 
ly false in its insinuations; but we do not deem it nec- 
essary at this time to answer it in detail. 

We have in our possession many facts in the recent 
history of the company which, when published, will 
prove interesting and important reading to the stock- 
holders. We are pursuing our investigations, and 
propose at a proper time to give the results to the 
public, 

NEw YORK, April 7th, 1888. 

WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
. W.CLA “irs 
Isaac L, RIC ‘E. 


THEO. S. CASE, 


(for 12 years Postmaster) 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


DEALER IN SECURITIES, 
127 West Gth Street, Kansas City, Mo, 
Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cent. Interest, semi-an- 
nually without cost or risk to owner. Investments 
made in real estate and notes. Send for pamphiet, 


“Information to investors.” 
~a2 %e FIRST MORTGAGE. 
zy’ LOANS 


ie A and Ny ; DIA KA. This is the best 
Corn and Wheat region in U.S. 32: 3,000,000 bushels are 
raised annually. They have been setiled ne: arly SO 
years sothat improvements »re far advinced over new- 
er States. Over 100 miles of railroad in each county Jp 
ye we loan, making our securities reliable. 
have placed near 84,000,000 without en | in these 
securities, Over 40 year “residen mee here. Write fo 
full pariticularsto J, DICK INSON & | c 0,, Rich» 


mand, ind 

















7 PEK CT. GU ARASTRED MORTGAGES, SEMI- 


ANNUAL INTEREST PAYABLE AT THE IM- 


PORTERS’ AND TRADERS NAT’L BANK,N. Y. 
The Guaranty Investment jaan 
OF ATCHISON, KAN., Eastern Office, 191 Broadway 


Capital, $250,000. Total nn = $500,000. 
Investors purchasing our securities have carefully 
placed and well-secured mortgages. For full infor- 
mation and our monthly bulletins, call apce or ad- 
dress THE GUAKANTY INVEST WENT CO., 
___ 191 Broadway, New York. 


American Loan & Trust Co., 
113 BROADWAY,N. Y. 


Capital, Fully Paid - - $1,000,000, 


THISCOMPANY TRANSACTS A GENERAL LOAN 
TRUsT AND FINANCIAL BUSINESS. 
Receives money on Desosit subject to check, and al- 
ows interest on balances. 

All Checks pass through the Clearing-house. 
MAKES INVESTMENTS OF MONEY 
ACTs AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, 
GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ete. 

ALSO, AS REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT 

An Authorized Depository for Court and County 
Treasurers’ fF uads. 

ROWLAND N. HAZARD, President. 
by ART, Vice-President. 

MES 3. THURSTON, Sec’y and Treas 

DIRECTORS. 

ACAULAY, GRANVILLE P. HAWES 
LA R, O8N D. KIMMEY, 


ALEX. G. BLACK, 
E 





GEORGE 8. 


JOHN 
SDV 


LIAS c. “BENEDICT, 
s. DINSMORE, by’ M. P. ANDERSON, 
PETER W TYCKOFF, JAMEs 5. eee 
Fecee 3 L. WATSON, don tGE VANS, 
JULES ALD Gk. CHARL ES PARSONS, 


ALLACE C. ANDREW 


8. PER CEN, FIRST ‘MORTGAGES 


operty wort times the 

he best security in Invest- 

ments mite jointly and larger interests obtain- 
ed. poke for onr vornt savestenses Pian. 

References Ba Bins i; raher, is vestabek oan hans 

4 ’ vm er, Investment 

bere "Ex. Bank. uth. Minn. 


loan. gt hth, 





COMMONWEALTH 
LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
Cash Fat geo $100,000. 


roperty 
oston 


lute y the est and 
best 5 +--~—*, pe Also guaranteed mort- 
gages yielding from 4 per cent. to 7 per cent., interest 
ayable semi-annually. 
OFFICES: 


Ne, 131 DEVONSHIRE 8ST.,, Boston, 


No. 111 WEST STH ST., Kansas City. 
SEND FOR BOOK TO INVESTORS. 


KANSAS 
INVESTMENT CO., 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $450,000. 


Devotes its entire attention to negotiating First Mort- 
gage Loans for Eastern Investors. 


Absolute Safety. Good Rates. 
For references and further particulars, address, 
H, E. BALL, Pres’t. 
GEO. C,. MORRELL, Vice-Pres’t. 
B. R. WHEELER. Sec’y. 
P.T. BARTLETT, Ass’t-Sec’y. 
Topeka, Kan. 101 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass, 





N. Y¥. Agency, HAYES & CO., 


No. 1 Breoadwoy. 





Wabash Reorganization. 
NOTICE TO BONDHOLDERS. 


A majority of EVERY mortgage ‘and more than 
70 per cent. of the total amount) having beensecured 
for the Reorganization instituted by the undersigned 
Committees, the success thereot is assured. 

Interest due May Ist on the certificates of the Cen- 
tral Trust Company will be paid on that date on pres- 
entation. 

On account of the heavy expenses of the Comn it- 
tees, caused by delay of bondholders, the penalty re- 
quired on bonds deposited after May Ist will be in- 
creased to four per cent, (4 per cent). 

Measures to complete the Reorganization at the 
ear'iest possible date have been instituted, and will 
be pushed to an early completion. 

Pamphlets giving details may be obtained from the 
Central Trust Co., 54 Wall Street, New York. 

JAMES F. JOV, 
THOMAS H, HUBBARD, 
ECGAR T. WELLES, 

0. D, APHLEY, 

Purchasing Committee. 
CYRUS J. LAWRENCE, 
HENR Y K,. McHARG, 
THOMAS B, ATKINS, 
JOHS T, TERRY, 
FRED’K N, LAWRENCE, 

Bondhelders Committee. 
NEW YORK, March 19th, 1388, 


quitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


$2,000,000 
1,000,000 


6 PER CENT, DEBE NTORES and GUARAN- 
TEED FARM MORTGAGES. Interest payable semi- 
annually at any of our offices. “Our mortuages are upon 
improved FARMS ONLY. We loan ne money on 
the unduly ooimatated property ofthe towns 
and cities 

MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
OFFICES : 

NEW YORK, 205 Broadway; | PHLA. cor. 4th & Ches’t 

Bi ISTON, 117 "Devonshire St. LONDON, BASLARS 
D FOR PAN PHLE 


FIVE YEAR \O 
S50) FIRST oOo. 
Mortgage 
Real Estate Coupon Bonds. 
8% INTEREST PER ANNUM. 


Interest Payable Semi-annually. 


Capital Subscribed - - 
Capital Paid in (Cash) - 





We only handle bonds that are well 
secured ; and guarantee the prompt pay- 
ment of both principal and interest 
when due. 


J. H. Bauerlein & Co., 


522 Wyandotte Street, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








ESTABLISHED 18355. 


Cugewe 2, Cole 


MERCANTILE STATIONER, 
ACCOUNT BOOK MAN’F’R, 
STEAM POWER PRINTER, 

LITHOGRAPHER. 
Supplies Business Firms, Corporations, 
&c., with every variety of work iu above 
lines. C omplete outfits of first-class Station- 
ery tor new offices immediately delivered, 


1 Wikio . Street, 


(Hanover Squure), N.Y. 





St. Paul, Minnesota 


THE acknowledged commercial and financial me. 


Population 200,000, 
The cogt of buildings erected in 1887 was $11,000,000, 


tropolis of the great Northwest. 


and if placed side by side, would reach sixteen miles 
There is no safer investment than in loaning money 
on St. Paul Real Estate orin buying property which 
is constantly advancing iu value by reason of the in. 
crease of population and actual improvements, 


The undersigned has had fifteen years’ experience 
inthe Real Estate and Loaning busmess. Careful 
and conservative in eli his dealings and with an es- 
tablished reputation, he respectfully asks your at- 
tention and hopes to gain yourconfidence and form 
business relations which will prove mutually bene- 
ficial. Correspondence solicited. 


RUSH B. WH EELER. 


A’soLiD @y PER CENT 


r annum first mort gages on productive 
al Estate. Loans approved by Tacoma 
National Bank. BEST OF REFERENCES 
EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited. Address 
ALLEN C. MASON. Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


Solid Iowa Investments, 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines, lowa, with capital of $150,000, Ce 
fers Guaranteed lowa Mortgages, 2 

cent. ten-year debentures (its own Obligation) secured 
by "rst mortgages deposited with the American 
Loan and Trust Co,, of New York. Abundant 
references. 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


We have for sale tirst mortgages on tmproved farms 
located in the best portions of lowa ana Dakota. 
Also mortgages on business ano residence properties 
in Des Moines. For particulars ana references, ad- 
dress. 

DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUST CO,, 

De oy Ng Ta,; 
Or, R. E. Carpenter, 3 Park R w, N, ¥. 
Edward Forsythe, ue Walnut Street. Phila, 

















7% FIRST MORTGAGES. 7% 


Upon carefully selected farms in the most flourish- 
ing and most rapidly growing parts ofthe West. 


6% _ Guarantecd Mortgages o 
6% Debenture Bonds 


=e by similar First Lee and also by oa 
ital of the issuing Com 
THE E 


ASTERN BANKIN G COMPANY. 


Street, Boston 
Edw. T. Merrihew, 


A NEW FEATURE 


For Investors to Consider. 


8% GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 87 


The Winner Investment Co,, of Kansas City, Mo, 
INCORPORATED 1883, 
WILLARD E. WINNER, tearpiae P 
Paid-up Capital, *30t;,yun0, Surplus an 
Undivided Profits *831,364.4 
not only guarantees the payment of its - 
based on an actual selling price of the property, pay- 
able at date of maturity and bearing 8 per cent. semi- 
annual interest, but, also, each mortgage will bear the 
certificate of the AME: ICAN LOAN AND TRUST COM- 
PANY OF BOSTON that 25 pers c peat. of its face value 
is covered by a deposit with t 
&% GUARA NTEED "STOCK 8% 
ofthe Boston Land and Mortgage Co. 
10Z SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 1024 
WM. H. PARMENTER, General Agent, 
Mass, Hospital Life Co, B’ld’g, 50 State 8t., Boston. 


NORTH RIVER BANK 


Safe Deposit Vaults. 
CORNER GREENWICH AND DEY STS. 


Securities and Valuables Deposit- 
ed for Sate Keeping. 
SAFES TO RENT FROM $8 UPWARD. 


Vaults open from 9 A.M. to5 P.M. Entrance through 
the Bank. 





Francis A. FF A.. —— Treas. 














GOLD % 
 eiRst MORTGAGE LOANS 8 


GUARANTEED 
(n improved Farms and choice City Property in 
tne Golden Belt of the State of Kansas. Loans taken 
only from tried customers of the 


UNTY BANK, 





ofr =  Tspectiors of the County. 
N.C.MER Rik L, President, Ness City, Kan, 
aitiget and financially the strongest b: inking institu: 
actual valuation of property. 
4 9% 
0 ity guaranteed by the Bank 0 
For handsome, illustrated Hand-book “and full in- 
ton, Ma E, ALVORKD, Manager, | 
*nd mortgave Notes Guaranteed. IJnteres 


TAL 8250,000. 
tion in Central Kansas. Loans only “5 per cent. of 
9¢ on short- tts lonue wih ehesbutgenous 
———- apply to 1 Office, 40 Vater St., Bos- 
api eI ona bee 
Capita’ fe NT FE Pier woh? OSEE 
a at National Bank of the Republic 


Y. Under same Supervision as Savings 
pease. Chartered 187? ~~ of futstan® 
int oni¢ations Limit tatnte 


ed Vv 
Offices: Boston. 4 Equitable Buildine: Kew vo rk, 
Wall St.; Philadelphia. 512 Walnut St. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
WOR, «ok citntecasinietcingshavteenael 1857. 


REAL ESTATE BOUGHT, and orp 
PROPERTY RENTED "4 


for,and 
remittances made promptly. 
TAXES and assessments looked after and 
paid. 


LOANS <.rkiiyscsn se of 
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7% INTEREST 


THE 0.8. LAND AND INVESTMENT CO. 


offers alimited number of its First-Mortgage 6 per 
cent. 10 year Gold Bonds at 9%, NETTING 7 per 
cent. interest (gold) and gives a stock BONUS 
OF 3500 WITH EACH $1,000 BOND, 





Value of Penn., property over....... $6,000,000 
Bonded Issue...........-sseeeeee - 1,000,000 
Annual Interest Charges............. 69,000 
Estimated Income; Coal, Iron Mines. 360,000 


Parties Wishing safe investments ata liberal rate 
of interest, Address 


CHAS. A. FENN, 
96 Broadway and 6 Wall St., New York, 


T, B, SWEET, Pres. Geo. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres 


Kansas. Loan & Trust Co. 


KA, KANSAS, 


meen "Capital, $500,000. 


7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old wesemhe 

Every loan made ts carefull 
rienced Examiner sent from t Le office of the Compan 
who is P'the pa a salary and not a commission. His report, 


Treasurer, 





uals. joston office, 46 C ongress ae, ,Geo. M. Stearns, 
manager. Philaselphia office, 713 Walnut Street, 
Wm. 


. Manaver. 
$1,500,000 


KANSAS Loaned without 
First D ey ds 
Mortgage r 6 per “aa 
BOh S. naveatiees Cutie. 
EDW. C. ROBERTSON & CO. 
HARTFORD, Conn. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS 
365 Robert Street, Corner &th. 
ST, PAUL, MINN, 

Investments made. Money loaned. Interest Coa- 
ms collected. We have a very large list of prupertys 

St. Paul and its environs. Keferences’ rirs' 
National Bank, st. Paul Trust Co., National German 
solletred. Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Correspondence 
solicited 


THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 
(WASHINGTON BUILDING,) 
No. 1 Broadway, New York, 


SAS A ae aa 500,000 
em bait itit 


LOGAN C, MURRAY, President, 
uVAE G. HERMAN, Cashier. 











_ Transacts a General Banking Business, — 


6% and 8% MORTGAGES 


On Improved City and Farm Property. 
W.S. BRADDOCK, 


No, 24, GERMAN AMERICAN BANK, 
St Paul, Minn. 


8 and One-half the 
Profits on 


Guaranteed Investment Contracts 

WE invest money in Keal Estate and give contracts 
Faereey we agree to use our best judgmentin buying. 
Take title im your name and sell when good profits 
can be realized. We agree to return to you the 
principal, 8 per cent. interest, and one-half of all profits 
above that. For our serv ices, and our guaranty, we 
receive the balance of the profit in lieu of Commis- 
sions. In long experience, we have never failed to 
realize for our ciients a handsome profit. 

Send for Investment Contract and reterences. 


Richardson, Day & Co., Duluth, Minn. 
SAFE INVESTMENTS 


IN 
DULUTH REAL ESTATE 
, AND 
VERMILLION IRON LANDS. 
Address J. H. SHARP, 


Duluth, Minn, 
Gz and 7% 
On Improved City Property 


in the cities of 


ST, PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 


COCHRAN & WALSH 
18 Wall Street, N.Y. 














CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 
To Sell on Commission 


DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA 


7% MORTGAGE LOANS 


6 Red River Valley Parme, Both princi- 
pa Aip*erest guarante 

Over le 000. DOO} leaned. Six years’ Expe- 
rience, Write for Forms, intormauon and 
References, 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT CO., 


Incorporated, Grandad Forks, Dakota. 





mnt COOD NEWS 
GREATANERCAN TO aaa 


FARM LOANS 


SEOUREOBY FIRST MORTGAGES 


% % % Interest to Investors. 
AND Le GOVERNMENT 
Semi-A lly 
BONDS iossicrati mina 
tor any Sian bes ot reference chon as to ability, 


inte ty. Cn financial standing. If you have money 
to loan, write us for circular and * culars. Address, 
nkers & Loan ‘Agts 


Lebold, Fisher & CO., ABILENE, Kans. 


By rm tesion we voter $e Rev. W. A. Welsher, D.D. 
Baptist Pastor, Abilene, Kansas, formerly Chalrman 
Executive Committee Missionary ae, and Rev. 

W Goodlin. ex-Secretary. York, 





UARTERLY REPORT OF THE MUR- 
RAY HILL BANK onthe morning of Saturday, 

the Slst’day of March, 1388: 

RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts as per schedule..... $1,589,903 42 

Due from directors of the bank, 

—- in loans and dis- 











otniatin as per schedu 809 28 
Due from trust pb * state a 
tional banks, as per schedule............ age 17 
Other real estate, as per schedule........ 10 36 
Bonds and mortgages as pe schedule.. Boe a4 
Scocks and bonas as per schedule........ a 00 
PITITITITT TTT 29 2 
United States legal-tender notes and cir- et 
culating notes of national banks........ 102,561 60 
Coe items, viz. 
Bills and ¢ checks for the next day’s ex- 
Sl chtbadbescantencatnenaacegshereese 58,310 09 
Other items carried as ; 
SM epicnccésececteoceness covesedqones 1,876 $3 
I oss and —, viz.: R : 
CUITONt CXPENSES.........062 seceeeeseeee 8,518 45 
Assets not included under either of the 
above heads, viz.: 2 
Furniture and fixtures............e0-++0+ 2,500 00 
SUSPENSC.......ccccccccccccccccsccecsscvess 3,976 0” 
$i, ~ $1,985,045 2 F - 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stocks paid in, in cash............- 
oe MUSTUNA.... .occccccccccccccceccccsocccese 
ron] profits, viz.’ 


$100,00) 90 
150,000 Ov 








Oise $95,P85 21 
chang 5,488 97 g Ss 
Interest 4,034 14— 105,208 52 
Due depositors as follows, viz.: 
Deposits subject tocheck.. $1, 528,663 19 
a certificates of de- 
wepeageeanere +. 14,016 7 
cértitied checks. 38,656 92 





Due trust companies, state 
and national banks, as per 
schedule.........0.secsecsceees 451 82— 1,609,788 90 
Amount due not included under A 4 of 
the above heads, viz.: 
Unpaid dividends...........ssseccseeseees 48 00 


$1,955,045 22 

STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 
WILLIAM A. DARLING, frosident pad ALBERT 
H. GALE, Cashier of the MU HIL " 


said ban before the transaction of any oe ss on 
the 3lst day of March, 188s, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief; and they ‘turther say that the business of 
said bank has been transacted at the location named, 
and not elsewhere; and that the above report is made 
in compliance with an official notice received from 
the Superintendent of the Banking Department, des- 
ignating Saturday, the Jlst day of March, 18$$,as the day 
on which such report + ell be made. 
% 4 » DARLING, President, 
x. H. GALE, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the 2d day of April, 1888, before me, 
"THOMAS DARLING 
(78)Notary Public. 
City and County of New York. 


UARTERLY REPORT OF THE ORI- 
ENTAL aay ao the morning of Saturday the 
Slst day of March, 
RESOURCES 








Loans and discounts, as per schedule.. $1,804,042 24 
Due from directors of the 
bank included in loans 
and discounts. .............. $31,250 
Overdratfts, as per schedule..........+.++++ 227 39 
Due from trust companies, state and na- 
tional banks, as per schedule........... 346,321 63 
Banking-house and lot, as 
per schedule.............+. $80,000 CO 
Other real estate, as per 
SEROTEIG: wsiccedscccesesccncss 900 00— £0,900 00 
Bonds and mortgages, as per schedule.. 7,000 00 
ao ard bonds, as per schedule....... 282.625 UO 
Spee OEE AGL PO 188,075 24 
United States jegai- tender notes, — 
circulating aes of national banks.. 176,915 00 
Cash items, v1 
Bills and checks for me 
next day’s exchanges. $72,868 79 
Other items carried ‘as 
cash, as per schedule..... 18,152 :8— 91,001 17 
Loss and expense, viz: 
Ge ME ccccvocckseusdncncdaneses 5,520 89 
$2,952,628 56 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash.. $200,000 00 
Sc acecorcgencs cutesocessceesoeses 250,000 00 
Undivided profits, viz.: 
Discount. . $21,583 85 
Ren 1,830 85 
Interest 1,670 34 
Other profit 7, 64122— 92,176 26 





posits subject to check. ~ $2,200,445 20 


POGIL, 00. cccrccccscccccececceece 6,513 18 : 
Certified checks....... ....... 21,942 U3— 2,288,700 41 
Amount due not samjenee under eitner of 

the above heads, v: 

Unpaid div idends.. bndcasesésesenrccsdonas 1,751 89 


2,952,628 56 

a ATE OF ay! YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 
Ww. RKEY. President, and NELSON G. 
AY RES, Cashier of the ORIEN NTA 4L BANK, a bank 


city of New York 
each for himself, saith La the foregoing report 


the 3lst day of March. 1833, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief; and they further say that the 
business of said bunk has been transacted at the 
location named, and not elsewhere; and that the 
above report is made in compliance ‘with an official 
notice received from the Superintendent of the Bank- 
ing Department. designating saturday, the sist day 
of March, “8s, as the day on which such report 


shall be made 
CLINTON W. ST AREEY, President. 
NELSON G. AYRES, C er. 
Severally subscribed Fe sworn My: ~y both depo- 
nents, the 3d day of A pril, 188s, —, me, 
KEHOE, 
Notarv Public. New. York County. 








DIVIDENDS. 





WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, t 
Ntw YORK, March Mth, 1868. 


pyres NO. 78. 

The Board of Directors have declared a Quar- 
terly Dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER 
CENT. upon the capital stock of this Company from 
the net earnings of the three months ending March 


3ist inst., payable at the office of the Treasurer, on 
and after the 16th day of April next, to shareholders 
of record on the 20th day of March inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at three o’clock 
on the afternoon of the 20th inst, and reopened on the 


UA BTERLY REPORT OF THE NORTH 
RIVER BANK. on the morning of Saturday, the 
8ist day of sees 1888: 








eae. 
Loans and discounts....... ....0sssseseeees $1,894,552 62 
Due from direnens of the 
bank, techetente: soennens 
iscounts. 
7,216 03 
co! 
mal ban: 213,762 16 
Bénking house ana lot,..... . $75,000 
Other real estate, 19,217 o— 94,217 18 
Srocks EP EN. 5 5:05-0d006cscchcadecaontace 1,000 
pepsngn epdneebetecocgendaceacasenegenves 212.001 W 


United States legal-tendernotes and cir- 
culating notes of national banks........ 170,848 00 
Cash items, viz.: Bills and 
checks for the next day’s 
SUMEGGE icc cc ccvessccsesoces $136,224 06 
Claes items carried 

ash 65,019 92— 201.255 98 





— and expense, v 








Current expenses. . 10,191 15— = 10,191 15 
$2,605,042 12 
LAABILETORS. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash.............+ $240,000 00 
I nnivecnesséneddeiushe¢ses corves b5,lul 63 
Unaivided profits, viz.: 
ae $26,169 85 
ST IIE 0600s. ccncnvseee 474 U— 26,648 89 


Due aepositors 28 follows, viz.: 
Deposits suoject to check... $2,351,115 46 
Demand certificates oi de- 1,329 5 


posit 
Certified checks. 62,998 — 2,425,443 
Due trust compan state and national 
a 















WiEesces ccnttcogcesocséso<pacengagnccess 26,681 86 
Amount due not included under either of 
the above hexds, viz.: 
Unpaid dividends............ $1,171 20— 1,171 20 
ap 042 2 
STATE OF vew YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK 
_E. E- GEDNEY, V ice-President. and »'. RINGER. 


York, in pen comets. veing duly 
sworn, each for himself, saith that the oregoing re- 
port, with the schedule accompanying the sume, is, in 
ail respects, a true statement of tue condition of the 
Suid bank before the transaction of any ousiness on the 
bist day of slarch, 138s. vo the best or his knowledge 
and belief; and they further Say that the business of 
s.ia bunk has been transacted at the location named, 
and not elsewhere; and that the above report is made 
in compliance with an ouilicial notice received trom 
the Superintendent ot the Banking Department, aes- 
ignating Saturaay, the Slst day of meee. itss, as 
the day on which such revert shall be m: 

> E. GEDNEY, Vice-President. 
it. INGERSOLL, Cashier. 
Severally eouines ‘and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the éd day of .April 1&s8. Pee me, 
ROBERT B. ALLIN 
Notary Puce tia), N N. Y¥. Co. 


UARTERLY REPORT OF THE ELEV- 
ENTH WAKD BANK = the morning of Satur- 
day the 3lst day of March, J 

KESU HOES, 





Loans and discounts...........eseeeees $949,345 35 
Due from directors of the bank, included 
in loans and discounts,...... $87,575 


PGs 05.00 v0 cove nntncsscccsccssencscees ° 854 78 
Due frum state and nationai banks.. ° 

Banking-house and lot nN 
BONUS ANd MOTEZAGES........0eeeeceee one 2,075 00 







one and bonds........ “42.770 73 
SPECIE.......+002seseeeeseeee 12,967 47 
U.s. legal-tender_ notes ar 
notes of national banks. . 72,580 45 
Bills and checks for the n 
GR satccteccaceccsenes ones 55,359 19 
Items Carried a8 CasSh.........-+0006+ or) 435 50 
CUFTeENt EXPENSES.........sccccccccccccceecs 4.296 34 
$1,361,768 95 95 
LI eo Niemen 
Capital stock paid in, in cash.. $100,000 00 








Undivided protits, v i. 
Discount...........+ seeee 810,539 83 
ROMEMBS. .ccccccccecs oo 103 13 
MUOPOBE. 0002000 seccce oes 2057 05 
OERSE BOONES... seccescce cece 117,500 28— = 128,280 30 


me depositors as follows, 


Dogosite subject to aot... - $1,087, 991 47 
—— certificates of 


368 51 
44,953 67— 1 me 65 
eo Po cecccsecccscesccccccocos 5 


$1, al, me 3% 

STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YOR) 
HENRYS ysis prin and CHAS. E. BROWN, 
Casaier, of the ELE VENTH WARD BANK, a bank lo- 
cated and doing business at No. 47 Avenue D, in the 
City ot New York, in said county, being duly sworn, each 
for himseif, saith that the Soregein 











ONRY 3 “STEERS President. 
CHAS. E. BROWN, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and RP. by *poth depo- 
nents, the 5d day of April, 188s, peseee Wty 


Jo 
Notar, y Public, os sOoanty. 
Certificate filed in New ¥ York County. 





UARTERLY REPORT OF THE MOUNT 
MOKRIS BANK on the morning of Saturday 
the 8lst day of Mare, 1888: 





fa peentn™ yo ss 
ans an ounts, as per sc ee 1,705,402 80 
Due from directors of the bank tt included #1, 
in loans and discounts.......... $50,353 97 
Due from trust companies, ~ oe and na- 
tionalbanks, as per schedule......... See 50,595 06 
Other real estate, as per schedule bbenseane 17,151 
Seoeks and bonds, as per schedule......... 100,046 75 
99,040 
° 128,947 00 
Cash items, viz.: Bills and checks for 
the next day’s exchanges in cmeinte eneGind 90,290 62 
Loss one expense, viz.: Current ex- 
WAIROE 00.00.04. caupenaterneenecgeticvecs ren 1,904 55 
Assets not incluced under either of the 
ubove heads, viz. 
Furniture and fixtures peocsecacseceseense 5,000 00 
2,198,375 1 
LIABILITIES. . 
Capital stock paid in, in cash............... $100,000 00 
Surplus FUNC.........ccceevccsecceceeereccece 150,L00 00 


Undividea b peeuee, viz.: 
Discoun 





$4,984 98 
it 
1,403 97 
94 15,382 96 
eposits subject to ~—.. #1, 694,015 84 
21,815 3: 
45,680 a 1,762,491 82 
Due trust compuuies, state and national 
MES, OS POT SCROADIC... ccc cccsesccccecs 62,746 69 
Due ‘Treasurer of the State of New York. 100,000 00 
Amount due not incluaed under either 
of the above heads, viz.: 
bs” od 3 checks outstand- nf 
WR necesvcastousse covecscces ai $7,563 64 
Unpaid dividends............ u90 CO— 7,753 64 
$2,198,375 11 


STATE O¥ NEW YORK, COUNTY OF saw xo oan. oe 
JOSEPH M. De VEAU, President, a 

ROBINSON, Cashier, of the MOUNT MORRIS. BANK: 

a bank lovated and doing bhsiness at One Hundred and 


tore the transaction of any ousiness on the 8ist day of 
March, 158, to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief; and they further say that the business of said bank 
has been transacted at the location named, and not 
eleowhere; and that the above report 1s made in com- 
pliance with an oificial notice received from the su- 
perincendentoi the sankiug Department designating 
Saturday, the jlst shah be of waren, idts, as the day on 


which such report sh 
Os. ae DEVEAU, President. 
THOS. W. KOBINSON, Cashier. 
Severaliy subscribed and sworn B te me both depo- 
nents, the 2d day of April, a 











2a day of April next. 
R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


Commercial. 
DRY GOODS. 


So far as the general demand ‘as been 
concerned inthe market for éry soods 
during the past week, a spirit «f conserv- 
atism has controlled the dealings and 
fresh purchases seem to be gauged very 
closely to the actual requirements of the 
consumer, and consequently there has 
been a falling off of business which is 
caused more or less by the doubtful feel- 
ings that have lately sprung into life re- 
specting the prospective business for the 
next couple of months. Prices of some 
of the staple fabrics indicate a shrinkage 
which is not encouraging to the mer- 
chant to sell. However, underlying the 
hesitation that prevails, there seems to be 
a hopeful feeling and a disposition to 
look forward to a more satisfactory con- 
dition of trade, as the season advances, 
and the weather condition becomes more 
settled. The disturbing elements of the 
strike have been conducive to the cur- 
tailment of business among Western and 
Northwestern buyers, and it is hoped that 
when these factors have been eliminated 
that an active demard willbe experienced 
to make up 1n a satisfactory way for the 
delay that has been caused thereby, 
Toward the latter part of the week there 
was a fair degree of activity noticeable in 
the jobbing branches of the trade, and 
large quantities of printed sateens, lawns, 
batistes, ginghams, seersuckers, chem- 
brays, white goods. etc., were freely dis- 
tributed. The dealings of wholesale buy- 
ers on the spot were not as heavy as ex- 
pected, tho a very fair number of orders 
were received by mail and wire. The 
financial condition is generally thought 
to be good and of a healthy character, as 
there seems to be no anxiety in reference 
to the heavy payments that will have to 
be met this month by distributors. Col- 
lections are reported fair, and monetary 
matters easy throughout the trade. 
COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS 
GOODS. 

The demand for cotton goods through 
the week has displayed considerable lack 
of snap, thoa fair amount of activity was 
experienced on account of previous or- 
ders. Prices are without quotable change 
and stocks are, for the most part, in very 
good shape. Brown sheetings and drills 
are in moderate demand by converters 
and jobbers, but bleached goods are more 
or less quiet, as are corset jeans and sa- 
teens. Wide sheetings are moving stead- 
ily on account of back orders, but the cur- 
rent demand is strictly moderate. Cotton 
flannels are largely sold ahead, and flat- 
fold cambrics are in light supply. Denims, 
ticks, dyed duck, cheviots, checks, stripes, 
plaids, etc., are in steady request by job- 
bers and cutters, but selections are chiefly 
of ahand-to-mouth character. White goods 
are moving steadily and in very fair quan- 
tities,and a light business in table damasks, 
quilts and scrims is reported by agents. 
The demand for dress and staple ging- 
hams, seersuckers, chambrays, tine Scotch 
zephyrs and cords at first hands was 
steady but moderate, and there was a fair 
movement in leading makes on account of 
back orders. The jobbing trade in this 
department continues of very fair propor- 
tions. Dress goods were only in moderate 
request by package buyers on the spot, but 
reorders for certain specialties were re- 
ceived toa fair amount by some of the 
commission houses. Jubbers are doing a 
fair trade in Henrietta cloths and other 
all-wool fabrics, and staple and fancy 
worsteds, also yarn-dyed cotton fancies, 
are jobbing in considerable quantities. 

WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 

There is still alack of interest in fall 
weight worsteds and cassimeres, and 
business continues slow. Orders for over- 
coatings are moderate also, and those for 
satinets are not remarkable in velume. 
There is. however, a good movement of 
the several classes of goods in delivery on 
back orders, and while unpopular styles 
may be rather irregular in value, desira- 
ble fabrics of reliable makes seem to hold 
fairly steady asarule. Incloakings there 
is evidently a fairly good aggregate busi- 
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ness, and stockinet receives about the 
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customary attention. Repeat orders for 
popular styles of wool and worsted dress 
fabrics seem to be fair, and orders for fall 
trade descriptions are being placed in a 
quiet way. Foreign fabrics for the com- 
ing season are offered at prices a little be- 
low those of last year, ped domestic goods 
as a matter of course tend the same way. 
There was a slight improvement in the 
reorder demand for cotton hosiery. 
Gauze and Balbriggan underwear con- 
tinue in moderate request, and ladies’ 
and misses’ Jersey vests were in light de- 
mand. 
FOREIGN GOODS. 


This department shares the same cor- 
dition of dullness with the rest, and busi- 
ness continues quite commonplace. The 
purchases of all-wool and cotton-warp 
dress goods, fancy cottons, dress silks, 
etc., are divided up in very much the 
same manner as heretofore, and the con- 
cessions on prices do not appear to be of 
unusual character in any instance. In 
velvets and plushes particular shades of 
plain goods are wanted, and even the 
popular tints sell at much below original 
cost, owing to the very low prices at 
which manufacturers solicit orders for 
fall delivery. In the latter connection it 
may be stated that prives have been cut 
and slashed in the European markets 
until they are now below the cost of pro- 
duction. Ribbons are finding somewhat 
better sale, and prices are steadier now 
than they were at the corresponding 
period last year. Linens sell to a fair ex- 
tent. There is a little more doing in white 
goods, laces and embroideries, and mail 
orders for hosiery are more numerous, 
but mainly for moderate assortments. 
The imports of dry goods at this port 
for the past week and since January Ist, 
1888, compare as follows with the same 
period of last year: 


For the week. 1888. 


q 1887, 
Entered at the port... 2,265,818 $2,162,010 
Thrown on market.... 2,258,346 2,220,566 
Since Jan. Ist. 
Entered at the port... 2,218,809 39.750,260 
Thrown on market.... 42,176,418 40,222,171 











READING NOTICES. 








DR. JAEGER’S SANATORY UNDER- 
WEAR. 


REGARDING the goods manufactured by Dr.Jaeger’s 
Sanitary Woolen System Co. of 827 and 829 —pecwed, 
we wish to say, that in our Opinion they have all 
the virtues claimed for them. They are manufac 
tured of fine, pure wool, are so't and pleasant to the 
touch, and are. in our opinion not only not surpassed, 
but not even approached in excellence by any 
other goods with whieh we are acquainted. They 
are much lighter in weight than ordinary under- 
wear, but huve more warmth than the heaviest 

oods. Their use will prevent colds and other simi- 
ar winter troubles, while for summer wear, noth- 
ing we have ever used has given us so muchcom- 
fort as the Jaeger goods. 

Every reader of TH#t INDEPENDENT should send to 
the Compat y for its iustrated catalog. 

A MUSEUM OF ART. 

' SPRING weather and spring needs have filled New 
York with sightseers, and wide-awake dealers have 
filled their warerooms with sights to see. Sypher 
& Co., for instance, at 860 Broadway, corner Seven- 
teenth Street, havea collection of novelties and an- 
tiquities that isa museum in itself—genuine oid ar- 
tistic furniture trom Old World co.lections, such as 
those of the Duchesse de Barri, the Duke ot Nas- 
sau. etc.; exquisite Vernis Martin Empire, all 
the “ Louis,” and other old French styles; English 
and European antiquities of the most celebrated 
designs, together with modern reproductions of 
them. A iist of what Sypher & Co. are exhibiting 
would include useful and ornamental articles for the 
whole house—from top-floor window curtains 10 ar- 
tistic spoons forthe table, and a catalogue of them 
would include every celebrated name among design- 
ers and makers, ancient and modern. The prices 
range from big to little, from sideboards and bed- 
room sets to miniatures and Lilliputian curios. Ta 
estries, hangings, bronzes, ivories, and especially 
silverware, are abundant inthis collection of articles 
which rich and rare as they are, are offered at ex- 
tremely low prices. No one should leave the city 
without seeing them.— Exchange ° 


REAL ESTATE TITLE GUARANTEE. 

THE last few years have been prolific in inventions 
of great value to business men and others, and not 
the least among them is the formation of real es- 
tate guarantee title companies. The object of these 
companies is to examine titles to real estate, and 
guarantee them if they contain no flaws and are 
as represented. Of coarse, tris protects the pur- 
chasers and mortagees. If atitle is examined by the 
County Clerk. and a flaw is afterward found in it 
there is no redress, but if the Real Estate Guarantee 
Company certifies to its correctness there is redress, 
as the cash capital of the company is pledged 
for this purpose. The companies have access to all 
records ana employ skilled searchers. 

The German-American Real Estate Title Guaran- 
tee Company has a cash capital of $500,000. It has 
among its directors some of the leading business 
men inthecity. !ts counsel is Chas. Unangst with 
Hon. Noah Davis as consulting counsel. The officers 
are: A. L. Soulard, Pres’t: Charies fF. Tag, Vice-pres't; 
Ado'tph Koppel, Sec’y; William Wagner; Treas. Their 
offices are at 4 Nassau St., New York City, and 20% 
Montague St.. Brooklyn. 





IMPROVEMENT IN HARROWS. 


NEARLY every farmer knows the peculiar advan- 
esofthe old three-cornered spike-tooth harrow, 
which, with all che new inventions, has never been 
surpassed for finishing the soil and leaving a tine 
smooth surface. Some farmers still use these for ull 
kinds of land, but most of them have been laid aside 
for the more modern Pulverizing harrows which cut 
and mellow up the soil more thoroughly than can 
possibly be done by the spike-tooth harrow alone. 

Timothy B. Hussey the farm implemeat manufac- 
turer of North Berwick, Maine, has, by a recent in- 
vention, combined the principles of his famous Steel 
Coulter Harrow with those of a spike-tooth smooth- 
ing harrow in such a way thatthe combined harrow 
forms a perfect pulverizer, leveler, and smoother. 

As these Coulter Harrows are of light draft, not 
high in price, and do such thorough work, we predict 
for them a constantly increasing sale. The manufac- 
turer will be glad to send illustrated circulars giving 
a full description of this new improvement and also a 
catalogue of plows, harrows, and cultivators to any 
one who may be interested in such implements. 

Mr. Hussey has been engaged in the agricultural 
implement business for more than thirty years and 
he is constantly on the lookout for the most improved 
methods of agriculture. 

His extended experience in business has won for 
him not only the financial contidence of business 
men but his practical judgment is highly esteemed 


among agriculturists. 
His 4 neiple of never putting a new implement 
upon the market until it has been thoroughly tested 


and proved asuccess is one of the great secrets of this 
well-merited confidence. 

Honesty in the workmanship and material of his 
goods and fair dealing with his customers together 
with his readiness to add real improvements to his 
implements from time to time have built up his *busi- 

ess to its ¢-y— large dimensions and will no 

bt cause it to greatly increase in the future, 





THE TYPEWRITER, ITS GROWTH 
AND USES. 
(Condensed from Scribners’ Magazine.) 

THE typewriter has created a revolution. It isin 
its infancy as compared with the sewing-machine. 
The two inventions stand side by side in future im- 
portance. To-day the Remington typewriter is found 
in nearly every prosperous business and professional 
office—sometimes scores of them inthe same office. 
With the aid of this little machine an operator can 
accomplish more correspondence in a day than halt 
a dozen clerkscan with a pen, and do better work. 

The perfection of its mechanical construction is 
attested by the immense amount cf daily work 
which the machine does without strain, and by the 
fact that expertscan work the keys so fast as to give 
clear impressions of a letter at the rate of thirteen 
to a second. Among the improvements of recent 
years have been the introduction of capital and 
lower case letters in the same machine without in- 
creasing the number of keys. 

The great factory at Ilion, built up by the Reming- 
tons for making guns, is now employed in making 
typewriters, which find their way into public use 
through the houses of Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 
in the principal cities of the world. 

The most elaborate typewriter ever constructed 
was that made a few months ago for little Josef 
Hofmann, the boy pianist. The first day that the 
lad got his typewriter he had to be driven back to 
the piano. After less than two hours’ practice he 
wrote letters in several languages to friends in dif- 
ferent parts of the world who might not yet know 
what a typewriter is. 

The most remarkable achievement of the type- 
writer, the chief reason of its success and popularity, 
has of course been the saving of time effected in 
business offices, and explains the marvelous in- 
crease in the sale of Remington typewriter, from 
1,400 in 1882 to 14,000 in 1887. 

Mr. E. D. Easton, of Washington, says that in the 
Guiteau case two operators and machines answered 
for getting up the copy, one each for an assoviate re- 
porter and himself. Something like 21,000 folios were 
transcribed, at a saving over the old method ot about 
four cents per folio, or $840 in three months. Inthe 
Star Route cases, which lasted about a year, there 
were in the neighborhood of 70,000 folios written. The 
two machines and operators saved about three thou- 
sand dollars. 

In the lawyer's office the typewriter has made 
possible an amount of work which would have 
been thoucht fabulous ten or fifteen years ago. With- 
out exaggeration, it may be said that, thanks to the 
process by which six or more copies are made at 
once upon the typewriter, one clerk can do with the 
machine in a day what would require ten clerks 
working with the pen, and then tne pen work would 
not be so accurate or so neat. Clergymen write 
their sermons, authors write their books, and edi- 
torshurithe thunders of the press with the type- 
writer. 

So tremendous are the advantages to modern busi- 
ness afforded by the typewriter, that a maxim has 
come intouse to the effect that there must be some- 
thing wrong about the business office in which no 
typewriter is found. 

—__——_—_—-_ - > —_——_—____—— 
THE CORTRIGHT SYSTEM OF METAL- 
PLATE ROOFING. 

THE subject of roofing has lately attracted consid- 
erable attention, not ony of architects and_builders, 
but owners as well. ‘This fact can be traced not only 
to the importance of the subject, but also to the fact 
that recent and valuable inventions in that line have 
revolutionized matters. While many other improve- 
ments in building material have taken place in the 
past few year-, the question of a good weather-proof 
and handsome roof has, we believe, been most satis- 
factorily met by the Cortright Metal Rooting Co, of 
Philadelphia. 

‘The time for using wood shingles is rapidly passing. 
Their non-weather-proof qualities, and rapid deteri- 
oration on aroof compel our house-owners to seek 
another article. 

The many serious objections to the use of slate pre- 
vent its general use. its gieat weight, the continual 
cracking caused by water freezing under it, and by 
changes in temperature, and the expense of repair- 
ing, are objections not to be overcome by any merit it 
may have. 

it has been an established fact for many years, that 
aye oe if properly applied, would last as long as 
the building. By far the best and most complete sys- 
tem of metal-plate roofiag, so far as our observation 
extends, is that manufactured, by the Cortright 
Metal Koofing Company, whose office and factory are 
at the 8S. W. Corner Broad and Race Sts., Phila. 

This system embraces tiles (in different designs), 
Gothic shingles (three sizes), plain and ornamental 
ridge-coping, hips, valleys, and other roofing sun- 
dries. 

Their tiles are a great novelty, embodying an en- 
tirely new principle im rooting, which allows the 
workman to begin work at the comb and progress 
downward, finishing at the eaves, The advantages of 
this are many and important. 

The necessary scaffolding is very simple and is 
moved downward in advance of the work, and work- 
men never stand upon or walk over the finished por- 
tion when laying it. As fast asit isdone it forms a 
complete roof, and if a portion only of a roof is cov- 
ered, no rain cai netrate that part. A tight, con- 
cealed expansive joint is formed in laying, at all four 
sides of each tile, making them absolutely snow as 
well as tain-proof. 

The “shieid”’ pattern closely resembles a slate roof, 
if painted the proper color, and the artistic result can 
only be fuily appreciated when seen. 

The “shingles” contain many valuable inventions— 
the patent expanding side-lock and patent weather- 
joint at top and bottom making them entirely storm- 
proof. They are laia in the usual manner, but much 
more 

While the shingles are being laid, the side-lock is 
wellin view,so that the workmen cannot make a 
mistake. These shingles, the small sizes particular- 
ly. are especially adapted for siding gables and upper 
stories, and ornameatal bands around buildiags, and 
many other places in which architects of the day in- 
troduce ornamental shingle work. 

In using either their tiles or spingice with their 
coping, valley, etc.. there is not a single naii-head ex- 
posed in the whole roof, and no solder necessary. 
Contraction and expansion are perfectly provided for 
in everything. 

Their goods are all made of excellent material, 
ano thoroughly painved on both sides before snip- 
™m 





ent. 
The tiles and shingles are packed in cases each 
containing 100 sq. feet, and weigh about 8 Ibs. 

hese goods have been used extensively throughout 
the country and everywhere with pertect satisfaction, 
and are especially adapted to handsome public build- 
ings and private residences. Having used them our- 
selves and considering them to be by farthebest article 
we have ever seen, we do not hesitate to recommend 
them to our readers. Those in want of a perfect roof 
that will furnish a sure protection against damage 
by w ater, snow, or fire from chimney sparks, snould 
not fail to correspond at once with the highly re- 
spectable company above named, who will promptly 
furnish such further particulars as may be desired. 


FINE SHOES. 

Iv there is any one thing more than another 
about which nearly every person is particular, and 
sometimes fastidious, tt is their foot-gear. Ladies, 
particularly, pay gr at attention to not only the rit, 
but the material and style of their shoes. 

Measrs. Hough & Ford, whose advertisement ap- 
poese on the last page of this week’s per. manu- 
acture at Rochester, N, Y., shoes of all styles and 
dvscriptions for ladies, men and children, eir fine 
shoes are manufactured in different widths and 
styles, in order that in every case perfect fits may be 
had. Ladies and others urchasing shoes should ask 
for Messrs. Hough & Ford’s and in case dealers do not 
keep them, should write direct to Messrs. i «& 
Ford, Rochester, N. Y., for their illustrated catalog. 








GUIDE Book to Wisconsin and Michigan Fishing Re- 
sorts, and illustrated publications describing the Ash- 


land Route to Lake Superior, the Yellowstone and 
Pacific Coast. sent free on applceten to Geo. 8. 
Marsh, G.P. A. M., L. 8. & W. R’y, Milwaukee, Wis. 

> 





THE DEPARTMENT OF THE IN- 
TERLOR. 


GREAT changes there. Radical reformation. Rev- 
olution and renovation. ‘he disorders which vex 
the human interior are sometimes of such long stand- 
ing that reform and renovation seem almost impos- 
sible. Not so, however, if Perfected Oxygen is used. 
Learn all about “P. U.” by writing to Walter C. 
Browning, M.D., 128 Arch Street, Phi adelphia, 
Penn. Full particulars free of charge.—(Adv.) 
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FERTILIZERS. 


MAPES’s Fertilizers have been before the public a 
great many years, and have been carefully tested not 
only by thousands of farmers throughout the coun- 
try, but at_ very many of the experimental farming 
stations. The result has been accurately compared 
with the result obtained from other fertilizers, with 
great credit to Mapes’s. Their special excellence has 

en tested by so many, and sostrongly, that it is al- 
most superfluous to call the attention of our readers 
tothem. They are valuable for all kinds of crops, 

tatoes, vegetables, top dressing, grass etc. Any one 
n need of fertilizers will do well to send a postal 
card to the Mapes Formula & Peruvian Guano Co., 
158 Front Street, New York, for their pamphlet which 
gives the official analysis by the different state agri- 
cultural stations and also the composition of the fer- 
tilizers. he Mapes Manures are the highest grade 
made, and by the Reports of the Agricultural State 
Experiment Stations are the cheapest to the farmer. 


_ 
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SPRING CLOTHING. 


MESSRS. HACKETT, CARHART & CO.,at the north- 
east corner of Canal Street and Broadway, one of the 
oldest, best-known and most responsible tirms in the 
clothing trade, established three years agoa retail 
department, and in this department they offer a ver: 
large stock of seasonable goods for men, boys an 
children in the newest styles,latest fashions and low- 
est prices. It isreally surprising the small amount 
of money required for a man to turnish himself with 
an entire suit of clothing. Onlytwelve to twenty dol- 
lars is required; while a bandsome spring overcoat 
can be furnished for twelve dollars, and in the boys’ 
and children’s department suits for every occasion 
are offered at correspondingly low prices. Messrs. 
Hackett, Carhart & Co. will be glad to correspond 
with any person living anywhere in the United 
Stetes who wishes clothing of any kind, and they will 
guarantee to furnish the clothes made up in the 
latest New York City styles of the best goodsat prices 
astonishiugly low. 











MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, 
. T. UM's 


Greatest Show on Earth and the Great 


1 ° 
COMPANIES IN 3 RINGS 


§ RFORM ANCES, 
AMMOTH MUSEUMS. 
HERDS OF PERFORMING ELEPHANTS, 
DROVES OF D¥FSERT CAMELS. 
MENAGERIES OF WILD BEASTS. 
riot Races, Roman Races. Animal Races, Real 
Moorish and 4 rabian Desert Scenes, Moorish 
Warriors, Arabian Horses, etc., etc. 
The Greatest Show ever given by Barnum. 
Instructive, Moral, Delightful, Amusing. 

Admission to all 50 cents; Children under 9 years 25cts. 
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CARPETS. 


BRUSSELS, WILTONS, 
AXMINSTERS, 


Moquettes, Ingrains and  Mattings. 


ORIENTAL RUGS, 
AXMINSTER WHOLE CARPETS. 


Our SPRING STOCK is now 
complete and inspection solicited. 





Proadeoay RK 19th bt. 


NEW YORK. 








| BY MAIL. 

We have an extensive mail-} 
order business throughout the} 
UNITED STATES, sending} 
samples of goods, information }, 
about fabrics and quoting 
| prices, thus enabling customers 
and correspondents in the most 


| 
| 
| 
remote parts of the country to | 
buy dry goods at the lowest Bos- | 








ton prices, with the addition of 
postal charges. We solicit cor- 
respondence and will send in- 
structions how to shop through 
the mailsto any one mentioning | 
this advertisement in “The In- | 
dependent.” Address | 


SHEPARD,NORWELL & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 























A CARD. 

We deem this a proper time to explain te 
the Ladies of NEW YORK, BROOKLYN ang 
Suburban Cities, in more than an ordinary 
way, our superior advantages in Placing be. 
fore them a stock of ‘‘ FINE”’=nay, really 
precious—MILLINERY, both in the TRIM. 
MED HAT and BONNET, as in the differ. 
ent materials necessary for the same, 

In these days of fierce competition, when 
the general trade will offer flashiness, 
gaudiness, tinsel and feather, devoid of any 
particle of propriety or artistic finish, ang 
presume to place themselves inline with 
a house of a tested experience ‘‘ OF TWEN. 
TY-THREE YEARS’ DURATION,” and 
which stands rewarded with a clientele com. 
prising the elite of the leading American 
cities, having achieved a pecuniary result 
hardly equaled in a like field by anybody, 
it becomes necessary to point out differences, 
We do not speak of our pecuniary achieve. 
ments in aspirit of boastfulness or ostenta- 
* POTENT WIT- 
NESSES” that our efforts in the past have 


tion, yet they are most 
been in the proper direction, and that they 
No 
other known competitor in this country, if 


have been appreciated by the public. 


in the world, can compete with us. 

That we have the Largest Establishments 
in New York, Brooklyn, Boston and Philadel- 
phia, where MILLINERY is exclusively sold, 
is well known, and the Enormous Quantities 
of Goods it requires to operate the differ- 
ent establishments enable us to make our 
purchases at figures quoted only to buyers 
of quantities such as we can dispose of. Our 
facilities for Direct Importation through 
our Houses in Europe and our Manufacto- 
ries in New York, insure exclusiveness of 
Style and Goods at ‘‘ POPULAR PRICES.” 

We would caution Ladies in purchasing a 
Trimmed Hat or Bonnet, not to rely large- 
ly on the advice of the seller, or to be de- 


ceived, as is too 


often the case, by a first 
view ofsome ‘*‘ MONSTER MASS OF PRE- 
SUMPTIVE ‘LATEST STYLE,’ ” which, in 
showiness and flash strives for conspicu- 
ousness with the refined and proper in the 
same proportion as the common ruffian 
is conspicuous over the thorough gentle- 
man. The Great Shakespeare said: 
“Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not expressed in fancy; rich, not gaudy; 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man.” 
This can be applied with more force to the 
apparel of the lady of to-day, especially in 
so far as it pertains to MILLINERY, and 
never more so than this season, when the 
market is glutted with gilt and tinsel, glar- 
ing colors, outlandish shapes, and every- 
thing that doth violence to a truly refined 


taste. UNDER. SUCH CIRCUMSTANCES 
THE NECESSITY OF PATRONIZING A 


HOUSE WHICH IS ACKNOWLEDGED TO 
HAVE GOOD TASTE IS AT ONCE APPAR- 
ENT; A HOUSE WHERE THE EFFORT IS 
MADE TO GIVE A “FINE TONE” TO THE 
“CHEAPEST” AS WELL AS'_ THE 
“FINEST” ARTICLE; A HOUSE WHOSE 
PATRONS CAN ENJOY AN EASE OF 
MIND IN THE CONSCIOUSNESS THAT 
THEY ARE BECOMINGLY AND PROP- 
ERLY DRESSED OR SUITED IN THEIR 
HEADGEAR. 

We are told by many of our newer custom: 
ers that for many years it had been an 
* ASPIRATION” with them to wear our 
MILLINERY, but they presumed that they 
could not afford todo so. These ladies were 
under the delusion that, because of the finer 
andricher appearance of our establishment 
and goods, there is a corresponding increase 
in prices, while, on the contrary, it is a fact 
that in net a few Instances we get up a hat 
or bonnet, in the style and manner for which 
our house has become so noted, at really @ 
LOWER PRICE THAN ONE OBTAINED 
ELSEWHERE, inferior in material, ungain- 
ly in style, and in no way comparable to 
anything made by us. We can and do get up 
a HAT OR BONNET AS LOW AS 85.00 
AND 86.00 FOR LADIES, AND FOR CHIL- 
DREN AS LOW AS 83.00. In Untrimmed 
MILLINERY we might safely say that where, 
with other houses the finer quality ends, our 
lowest quality begins, while our prices re- 
main in their proper proportions. The im- 
portance and advantage in dealing with us 
are therefore evident. 

VERY RESPECTFULLY, 


J. ROTHSCHILD, 


NEW YORK, 14TH ST., NEAR 6TH AVE:; 
BROOKLYN, FULTON ST., OP. CLINTON; 
BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, PARIS, 
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CARPETING 
W. 4, SLOANE 


Are now offering large lines 
of 


Scotch Axminsters, 
BIGELOW and HARTFORD 
WILTONS, 


AND 


Smith’s Moquettes, 


at a great reduction from 
former prices. 


These goods stand unriv- 
aled for durability, superi- 
ority of designs and color- 
ings, and are highly recom- 
mended. 


Broadway, 18th and 19th Sts, 


NEW YORK. 





People that are partial to paying 
the celebrated low al- 
ways advertise will to-day, and aul 


prices we 


through the season, pay them fer 
new and unbroken lots of SUITS 
and SPRING OVERCOATS, en- 
tirely of this present season’s make, 

Suits for Men and Young Men 
that are almost universally marked 
$16, $18 and $20 are offered to the 
customer by us alone at $12 and 
$14, 

And Spring Overcoats, invariably 
sold elsewhere at $16,$18 and $20, 
are sold by us alone at $12 and $14. 

The Boys’ and Children’s room 
have Suits for dress and school use 
at correspondingly low prices. 


Hackett, Carhart & Co, 


N, E. cor, Canal St. and Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


thing of beauty_is a joy for- 
ever, if, like a Paneled Iron 
Ceiling it is ofthe most dura- 
ble and fireproofmaterial used for 
the purpose, and made in designs 
suitable for all classes _of_build- 
ings. Address Henry S. North- 
rop, Cor. Centre and Franklin 
Sts., N. Y., for circular, etc. 








AGRICULTURAL. 


-PEARSON’S 
HIGH-GRADE SUPERPHOSPHATES 


Sold for Cash Directly to Consumers. 
SAVE AGENTS’ PROFITS 
And secure Reliable and Lasting Fertilizers. Highest 





recommendations where tried side by side with other 
standard brands. Send for Catalogue. 
JOHN M. PEARSON, Hudson, N. Y. 





L. C. HOPKINS, 


JNO.J DONALDSON, 
President. 


Vice-Pres’t and Treas. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary 


Woolen System Co.: 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL WAREROOMS, 


827-829 Broadway, New York. 


BRANCH) 199 Brapéwer (W esters Usies 
u n New rh, 
HOUSES:' 366 Fulton St. Brooklyn. 


SPRING AND SUMMER UNDERWEAR, 


All manufactured of the finest and purest 
wool, according to the “ All-wool”’ System, 
and under the supervision of Dr. Gustav 
Jaeger, of Stuttgart, Germany. 

The garments are respectively and es- 
pecially adapted to men, wumen and 
children, and are inherently conducive to 
health by virtue of the natural properties 
of the material; and with respect to com- 
fort, evenin the hottest weather, are far 
superior to all other kinds of under-cloth- 
ing. 

Catalogues, containing descriptions, illus- 
trations, samples of materials, and a full 
price list, free by mail. 

Orders for goods, by mail or express, and 
letters of inquiry should be addressed to 


Dr, Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co., 


827 & 829 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Higgins & Seiter, 
52 WEST 22D STREET, 


NEAR SIXTH AVE,, N. Y. 


The only house in New York making a speciality 
of selling 


Fine China, Glass, Bronze, 
and Bric-a-Brac, 


AT JUST 


u 
¢ ONE-HALF 2 
THE PRICE ASKED BY OTHER HOUSES 


If you wanta birthday, or wedding gift, or a fine 
piece of bric-a-trac for your own house, come or 
write to us, and we will save you money. Our mail- 
order department is under the pernenal supervision 
of one of the firm, and any inquiries by mail will re- 
ceive our prompt and personal attention. 


OUR SPECIALTY 


Fine Bric-a-Brac and Art Goods 
BARGAIN PRICES. 


No charge for packing, and safe delivery guarante «d 


HICCINS & SEITER, 


52 West 22d Street, near 6th Avenue, N. ¥, 


SYPHER& CO. 


Importers and Dealers in Antique 
and Modern Furniture, 











Invite attention to their stock 
of ARTISTIC FURNITURE, both 
useful and ornamental, including 
reproductions of the best Euro- 
pean designs of the last century, 
unequaled for style and comfort; 
also Tapestries, Hangings, Porce- 
lains, Bronzes, Ivories, Minia- 
tures, etc., etc., as wellas a large 
assortment of SILVERWARE, 
both modern and antique, at ex- 
tremely low prices. 


860 Broadway,cor. 17th St., N. Y. 





A lady of experience wishes a position as * Compan- 
ion” toa partially invalid lady. or one of impaired 
sight; would come useful in the family, and re- 
men permanent] Address, “C,” 


if desired. 
3 Lefferts Place, j 


a 


rooklyn, N.Y 





TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
sont NBBRBURG IL WHILE, C0: 
. at” a abine ; 
Engrave’ HURRY BOR WOOD, Machines 
Vere EU PTERN LETT Ete nachinests 
Kast cor. FULTON & DUTCH ste WN. Vv 





PLOWS, HARROWS 








“HARD METAL” 
PLows 
A SPECIALTY. 


North Berwick, Maine. 


and CULTIVATORS, 


TIMOTHY B. HUSSEY, 


MANUFACTURER, 


—— 
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Superior workmanship, strength, durability, lightness of draft, and thoroughness of 
work are some of the qualities possessed by the Hussey Plows. 


“T sold seventy-six of your ‘Hard Metal’ Plows last year and can give you a good testimonial from 
every man who bought one.”—R. B. Dunning, Bangor. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogues FREE. Address as above, 





Jusurance. 


LUCK OR MANAGEMENT? 


SoME years ago, the policies on the 
Sound steamer ‘‘ Rhode Island” expired, 
and as the boat had only one more trip to 
make before being laid up for the winter, 
the underwriters good-naturedly granted 
the request to prolong the insurance over 
just that one final trip; but that one final 
trip smashed the boat on a rock,and good- 
nature proved expensive. There is an 
old story of a prudent underwriter who 
wrote a risk ona Newport “cottage” but 
declined to cover a valuable painting con- 
tained in it, the hazard being too great; 
the ‘‘cottage” took fire, and was entirely 
destroyed, but the hazardous painting 
was safely gotten out. The Baltimore 
Underwriter now mentions a company 
officer who successfully discontinued 
writing fertilizing shops, canneries, and 
wood-working concerns, the result, in 
his experience, being that each one of 
these classes, as soon as he had stopped 
taking ventures on it,stopped burning par- 
ticularly, something else in which he was 
concerned taking its place as a specially 
unfortunate class; then he confined him- 
self to mercantile risks of a high class 
and to dwellings, since nothing could be 
better, and now those have proved bad in 
1887. Whereupon this man is wondering 
whether luck, good or bad, may not 
really be supreme and sagacity and 
thoughtfulness of small effect to decide 
results. 

He is not the first to wonderthus. But 
what shall we say of the great jump of 
the German American from nine cents 
(for three years) on dwellings to twenty- 
tive? If dwellings never burned, the 
more of them the better, at anything 
moe than nothing, and this almust seems 
to have been the assumption. But if 
twenty-five cents are not more than 
enough, what sort of wildness was in the 
nine? If nine cents were far too low, 
what have companies been about that 
they have only just dissovered the fact? 
And if they discovered it long ago, why 
they have been playing with fire by not 
acting upon their best kno wledge? 

On the whole, notwithstanding the 
multitude of incidents which man can 
neither control nor foresee, forecast and 
management will still be rightly ac- 
corded a higher place than trusting to 
luck. Weather may spoil the seed and 
prevent acrop, but it is wiser tosow in 
the ground thanin a sucw-bank. Fire 
underwriting has been done far too much 
upon the notion of good luck—that even 
if risks are written with a degree of haz- 
ard and on a scale of rates to which mis- 
hap naturally belongs,the term may some- 
how work past, and thedeserved punish- 
ment not be experienced. Sometimes 
this is realized, for carelessness is not al- 
ways paid for. Butsooner or later the 
blow falls. It is not always sudden and 
sharp—it may be gradual and be ascribed 
to “hard times,” or ‘‘competition,” or 
‘special providence,” or to anything ex- 
cepta deliberate indulgence in recklessly 
selling insurance at less than cost upon 
thechance that delivery may not be 
called for. But the result will be reached 
all the same, 
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THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY. 
A NEW PRESIDENT ELECTED. 





AT the meeting of the directors of the 
Home Insurance Company of New York, 
held last week, Daniel A. Heald was 
elected President of the company. 

Mr. Heald was born in Chester, Vt., on 
May 4th, 1818, and comes from good old 
New England stock; his family having 
come to this country in the year 1635. 
At the close of the Revolution one 
branch of the family moved to Vermont 
from Concord, Mass. After graduating 
from Yale College in the Class of 1841, 
Mr. Heald read law for one year with 
Judge Daggett, of New Haven, and af- 
terward continued his law studies with 
Judge Reuben Washburn, of Ludlow, Vt. 
He practiced law in Vermont for eight 
years, and in connection with his law 
business he took the agency of the Etna 
Insurance Company, of Hartford, and 





other leading companies of that day. In 

1856 Mr. Heald was invited by Charles J. 

Martin, of the Home Insurance Company, 

to come to New York to act as general 

agent of the company. He was also ap- 

pointed the adjuster of losses, and con- 

tinued his duties as general agent and 
adjuster until April, 1868, when he be- 
came Second Vice-President. In 1883 he 
was elected Vice-President. In accepting 
the Presidency of the company last week, 

Mr. Heald stated to the Board of Direct- 
ors that he had no pledges to give; that 
his thirty years’ connection with the 
company was a guarantee of what he 
should do in the future, and that ‘** No 
essential changes in the policy of the 
Home Insurance Company would be 
made.” Mr. Heald is now very widely 
known in connection with the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. He drew 
the original charter of this board, and, 
in fact, organized it. He was chair- 
man of the executive committee from 
1865 to 1870, and during the past six years 
has been President. Hardly a topic con- 
nected with the business of underwriting 
has been discussed during the last twenty 
years, but that his opinions on the sub- 
ject have been sought for and read with 
interest. He has also been a frequent con- 
tributor to the press on insurance subjects. 
From his first connection with the Home 
Insurance Company, his executive ability 
and his knowledge of the principles of the 
business of underwriting have been the 
qualities that have always given him 
prominence, and we congratulate the 
Home Insurance Company upon his elec- 
tion as its President. 

There were also several other changes 
made among the officers of the company. 

Mr. J. H. Washburn resigned the posi- 
tion of secretary and now becomes first 
Vice-President. Mr. Washburn was born 
in Amherst, Mass., in Oct., 1828, and after 
graduating from Amherst College in the 
class of 1849, readlaw. After some expe- 
rience in the business of fire insurance he 
entered theservice of the Home Insurance 
Company in 1859 as agency clerk and 
correspondent. 

In 1865 he became assistant secretary, 
and two years later the secretary of the 
company; in addition to the the office of 
secretary, he was elected Vice-President 
in 1884, and is now, as above stated, the 
first Vice-President. 

The second Vice-President is Mr. El- 
bridge Gerry Snow, Jr., who was born in 
Waterbury, Conn.,in 1841,and in Septem- 
ber of 1863 entered the service of the Home 
Insurance Company asaclerk. He soon 
took charge of the eastern agency depart- 
ment, and continued in that department 
until 1873, when he became the state 
agent of Massachusetts and moved to 
Boston. In May of 1885 he was made 
assistant secretary and has acted in that 
capacity until bis election last week as 
one of the Vice-Presidents of the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Bigelow is the son of Judge Levy 
Bigelow, and was born in Bainbridge, N. 
Y., in 1826. After being in the mercan- 
tile business in Corning, N. Y., for fifteen 
years, he, in 1862, established a banking 
and insurance business under the firm 
name of Bigelow. & Thompson. In 
1865 he came to New York as special 
agent of the Arctic Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, and was invited in 1866 to become 
the special agent of the Home Insurance 
Company. During his twenty-two years’ 
connection with the Home, Mr. Bigelow 
acted in the capacity of agent and general 
adjuster of the company. 

Mr. Thomas B. Greene and Mr. Wm. L. 
Bigelow, formerly assistant secretanes, 
were last week elected secretaries of the 
company. Mr. Greene was born in Nan- 
tucket, Mass., in 1829, and came to New 
York in 1853, at about the time of the or- 
ganization of the company with which be 
connected himself as a boy, and after- 
ward rose to be cashier, which position 
he held for nine years. He became the 
assistant secretary in 1867. 

Mr. Henry J. Ferris, who has been in 
the employ of the company for twenty- 
five years, has been made the assistant sec- 
retary of the company. 

It might be added that the cash capital 





of the Home Insurance Company, is three 
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million dollars and its reserve premium 
fund is over three and one-quarter million 
dollars, and the cash assets amount to 
eight million, sixty-one thousand, one 
hundred and eighty-two dollars and sixty- 
one cents. 

We feel a special interest in the Home 
Insurance Company as the entire plans of 
the organization were made in the offices 
of the dry-goods house of Bowen & 
McNamee more than thirty-five years 
ago. We have watched with interest the 
growth of the company from that day to 
this. The new President and his board of 
officers have our sincerest and heartiest 
congratulations. 








INSURANCE. 





1851. THE 1888. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE. 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


37 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and eptitled to 
participate in distributions of surpius. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the must libera! features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your lite. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M.V.B. SDGERLY. President. 
ENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. oak lL. Secretary 








THE 
AMERI- 
CAN 
FIRE 
INSUR.- 
ANCE 
co,, 
Philadelphia, 

SEV eprt- EIGHTH ANNUAL STA TEMERT 
CME csenandy cocccceanen pecgvetecsons $00,000 00 


Reserve for reinsur»nce.and = other ce. 1, 190. 8 &3 
Surpius over all Liabilities ... egecee 4ll, St % 23 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1£88.. $2,401,958 11 ll 
4 IND OMERY, Pesan, 











THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 





GEO. H. BURFORD President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH. Secretarv. 
a.W SESL Weed, Ass’t Sac. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary 





Increase in assets OVEr..........+00+5+ $100,000 
Increase in new hnusiness........ 40 per cent. 
Increase of business in force........$2.400,000 





POLICIES INC ONTESTAR LE, 
CL Is PAID PROMPTLY 
TEN DAYS’ GRACE 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 


The most liberal and equitable contract consistent 
with recognized business principties. 





GOOD AGENTS, desiring to represent the Com- 
ny. are invited to address J. 5S. GAFFNEY, Ssuper- 
ntendent of Agencies, at Home Omice. 


New England 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 


BREE. cconcnterere seconded $18.1 29.203 3 74 
finbilities bpeccesesscoonces 16,450,0 OSs 42 
Total Surplus......... $2,593,. 348 16 16 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Life Insurance adopted by this Com- 
pany, of issuing Endowment Policies for precisely the 
same premium heretofore charged for whole Life Pol- 
icies. These policies partic apets in the Annual! distrt- 
bution of surplus, and are subject to the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiture law of ike, 

Cash surrender ane paid-up insurance values in- 
dorsed on every ee 

Pamphlets exp anaiory of the ner Feature may be 
had on application at Company's Ofti 


POSP-OFFICE SOUARE BOSTON. 


THK 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORE. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

‘AMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, ist Vice-Pres't. 
H. B. STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE. Secretary. 
~ STFRRINS Actnaryv. 














INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
| LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 


For circulars and plans, address the Home Office, or 
the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington St., 
Boston; 512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1888. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of tts affairs 
on the 3lst of December, 1887. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 





uary, 1887, to 3lst December, 1887......... $3,642,969 09 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

SOME, MIs cncwcnceveccegesecevese esse 1,417,600 18 

Total Marine Premium. ............+++. $5,060,569 22 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1887 to 3lst Decomber, 1887..........0.0008 $3,672,331 21 


Losses paid during the same 


BEPORSIS. cc cccccccecesscccce 788,546 38 
The @ompany has the following Assets— 
viz: 
United States and State of New York 


Stock, Citv, Bank and other Stocks..... $8.62?.56) 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise..  1,559.100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

GRTANOE OB. 0. cei ccccdccssocceesccosceces eo 474,439 88 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,362,986 U7 
Cagh im Baak...ccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 218,192 40 

Amount........+. eeedssunosnces eescucncnses $12,237,288 35 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid tothe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 wil) 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or thetz 
legal representatives,on andafter Tuesday,the seventh 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1887, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, GuARLE P. BURDETT, 
W. H. H. MOORE, HENRY E. HAWLEY 
A. A. RAVEN, CHA’S RSHALL, 
JAMES LOW, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
WM. STURGIS, CHARLES D. LE VERIC 
ENJAMIN H. FIELD, JOHN L. RIKER, 
JOSIAH O. LO GEORGE BLISS 
EDMUND W.C S. ANSON 
BERT B. MINTURN, N De eer SMITH, 


BELL. 
EDW’D FLOYD-JONES, 
TLLIAM E. .ODGE, THOMAS MAITLAND. 


OHN Ad? OT, IRA BURSLEY. 
c. AND. JAMES A HEWLETT, 
JorN 4) fewruers. GEORGE H. MACY 


AC 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. LAWRENCE TURNURE. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN. Second Vice-President. 


STATE MUTUAL 
Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 





I itsnis, itscescnninnh cianeel “He OS. 
{PAB LitiEs. 0 $4 Basted OO 
BE. oc, cncesessactictes Sreaeace 66 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
(asvenness by the Massachussetts Non-Forfelture 


“NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen, Ag’t. 


LLOYDS 


Plate Glass Insurance Co., 
No, 68 and 70 WILLIAM *T,, N, Y. 


STATEMENT, JAN.IST, (88s. 





Cs cnn cecsivsduseese $100,000 00 
SR BI ova ncccessccdecowes 118,907 00 
FE Is oon ce cicecvctsxsdes 45,605 00 
TIER cn ceunacieuns sababetebsnniniiie 293,906 00 


Insures Plate Glass against accidental breakage 
(fire excepted y 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORE. 
W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 
Inthis company policy- 

holders have the advan- 

tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
force. 

See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
21 Courtiandt St. 














Insure Your Life as You Tnsure Your Property, 


Each year by itself, but with the right to renew the insurance as long as you live, by payments adjuste 
cover the cost of the risk during each term selected and paid for. Youcando this by taking a renewable 
term policy in the Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 120 Broadway, New York. 
economical and fu're-t sj) stem of life insurance attainable. 

Among all life insurance companies the Provident Savings shows the largest raties of aesets to liabilities 
and the smallest ratios of payments for death claims and expenses to amount insured. 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 
CHARLE: 


S E. WILLARD, Manager of Agencies. 
Send for prospectus. 


The safest, most 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 











THE 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company; 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


RECORD FOR 1887. 


$101,358 61 
Inorease in New Policies written - 700 
Increase in New Insurance written $1,516,845 00 
1,030 
Increase in Insurance in force - - $2,387,180 00 
Increase in New Premium income - $23,990 69 
$59,192 20 


Inoreasein Assets - - - - - -- 


Increase in Policies in force - - - 


Increase in Total Premium income 





RATIO OF ASSETS TO LIABILITIES. 
On the 4 percent. standard - - 112.8 
On the 41-2 per cent. standard - - 120.3 





INDISPUTABILITY. PROMPT PAYMENT. 


HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


SIXTY-NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


January, 1888. 























GQABTE CAPTE Aken. cccccssccccccccesescccess i cheeceeasncensenénqkaaaensenn $3,000,000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund................... $s. ose Covavesese Saceesenesceve . 3,274,761 0 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claims and Taxes........... ........ 400,118 80 
Reserve for Sinking Fund.................-++ «. Seb ccceevcenesces svemenees 10,612 06 
Fe TE vcs nnedcowecececcs ver ptaaakebersuueuibind ickbheinn mtediebae pees 1,375,690 7% 
CASH ASSETS...........0 ccecee iia denieecbpuiaae aed aearn iene Sdipwatd $8,061,182 61 

SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 

s 
Cash in Banks........ meta -4 Sap Se ae © oc) | 98 ph ee $189,913 06 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real Estate............... ae 621,300 on 
United States Stocks (market value)...... ee Oe ee 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market ates Fewpia madi seeees 250396,567 50 
State and City Bonds (market value).............. AN ee P 226,000 00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand............ ........65 (aedatiees 605,750 00 
Interest due, and accrued on Ist January, 1888,................c0e000: 38,251 57 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of agents........... yatebecnnedens 341,532 89 
SS BS Rs OR SE eS OS, St Sen renee 1,349,967 59 


ee 
Total.... $8,061,182 61 





DIRECTORS: 


WM. H. TOWNSEND, 
OLIVER S. CARTER, 
HENRY M. TABER, 

D. A HEALD, 

D. H. MCALPIN, 

A.C. ARMSTRONG, 
CORNELIUS N. sLISS, 
EDMUND F. HOLBROOK, 
J. HARSEN RHODES. 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, } ; WILLIAM L. BIGELOW. | gee’ss 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Jr., | Vice-Pres'ts. THOMAS B. GREENE. | Se 


ISAAC H. FROTHINGHAM, 
ALFRED S. BARNES. 
LEVI P. MORTON, 

HENRY A. HURLBUT, 
WILLIAM STURGIS, 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, 
JOHN KR. FORD, 

WM. R. FUSDICK 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, 
JOHN H. INMAN, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
FRANCIS H. LEGGETT, 
BENJAMIN PERKINS, 
H. E. BEGUELIN, 
GEORGE W. SMITH 
FRED P. OLCOTT, 





Good Agents wanted. 


HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Sec’y. 


SPB wre Fa Aw BS 


va - : 2 = ~a9 










10,000 00 
4,761 00 
0,118 80 
10,612 06 
5,690 15 


1,182 61 


19,913 06 
1,300 00 
51,900 00 
16,567 50 
2,000 00 
15,750 00 
38,251 57 
11,532 89 
19,967 50 
kel 
31,182 61 





. } Sec’se 





























THE INDEPENDENT, 


(473) 25 





April 12, 1888.] 





BONDS OF SURETYSHIP. 


Fidelity and Casualty Co., 


214 and 216 Broadway, New York, 






O 


th the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York for the protection of all the policy-holaers. 


. RICHARDS, Pres't. JOHN M. CRANE, Sec. 
wu. % SEWARD, V.-Pres’t. ROBT. J. HTLLAS, A. Sec 


Bonds furnished for officers and employés of Rail- 
roads, Express, Telegraph and Transportation Com- 
panies, Banks, Public Institutions, Corporations and 
Commercial Firms. 

The guarantee of this company is accepted by the 


DIRECTORS: 
GEO. S. COE, Pres. Ameri-| JOHN L. RIKER, of J. L- 
can Exchange Nat'l Bank| & D.S. Riker. 
J.8.T.5 CRANAHAN,Pres.|A. 5. BARNKS, of A. 8S. 
‘Atlantic Deck Co. Barnes & Co. 
ALEX E. ORR, Pres. N. Y.|J.G. MCCULLOUGH, Pres. 
uce Exchan a -C 


Chemical National Bank.| Moore,Low & Wallace. 
A.H. HULL, Retired Mch’t)\J. R RS MA) y 
H A. HURLBURT., Pres.of| Pres,Central R.R.of N.J, 

Commissioners of ig*n| W . Pres. 
J. D. VERMILYE, Pres.\GEO. F. SEWARD, Vice- 

Merchant’sNation’! Bank) President. 








es: 


en a Cn 





J. iM, ALLEN, President, 
Ww. B,. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary, 





ECURITY FROM LOSS_BY BURGLARY, ROB 
BERY, FIRE OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of Philadelphia, 

IN THEIR 
NEW MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUPLDING, 
Nos. 827—331 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Ge cccccapncccce 00tsbhennzanesnsans £ 
The Company also rent 

BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpora- 
tions and bankers; also desirable Safes in upper 
vault for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for Safe Renters. 


VAULT DOORS quaneep BY THE YALE TIME 








SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descri 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 

LRY, EDs, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING, ON 
SPECIAL GUARANTY, AT THE LOWEST RATES. 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON 
YTERES 


} uST. 
INCOME COLLECTED AND REMITTED FOR A 
MODERATE CHARGE. 

The Company act as EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRA- 

f ARDIANS, and RECEIVE and EXE- 
CUTE TRUSTS of every description, from the Courts, 
corporations, and individuals. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS and INVESTMENTS are kept 

parate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
As additional security, the Company has a A ay 
Trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for 
their trust obligations. 


WILLS RECEIPTED FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of 
the Trust Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treas. and Sec. 


DIRECTORS: 
Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, John B. Gest, 
C. A. Griscom, Edward T. Steel, 
George F. Tyler, Thomas Drake, 
Henry C. Gi n, Thomas McKean, 
John C. Bullitt. 


Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFICES, ( New York, 100 BROADWAY. 
Continent#l } Brooklyn, cor. Court and Montague 
Buildings. ¢ and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 











Reserve for re-insurance.....$2,585,904 05 
Reserve, ample forallciaims, 368,7:21 37 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 
a snninn conasenteinkesn 920,997 61 


Total Assets, Jan, 1st, 1888, $4,875,623 03 


This company conducts its business under the Re- 
Strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 


DIRECTORS: 
H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 


CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, HIRAM BARNEY, 
3 LFRED f 





GEORGE BLISS. tAY, 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, JNO. L. RIKER, 
WM. H. SWAN. HENRY F. SPAULDING 

ENRY C. BOWEN RICHARD A. McCURDY 
THRO DSB: art. sont ar REE Pg 

‘, L ¢ . E . 

THEODORE I. HUSTED, CHARLES. H. BOOTH, 
WM. Mt. HARDS, M. H. HURLBUT. 
JOHN CLAFLIN, EDWARD MARTIN, 
ALEX. E. ORR BRADISH JOHNSOK, 
WM. L. ANDREWS, J. D. VERMILYE, 
E,W. CORLIES JACOB WENDELL. 
{AMES FRASER, WM. A. S 

M. G. LOW, LAWRENCE TURNURF. 


A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep't. 
B. 0. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep’t. 
DHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep’t. 











THE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co., 
OF NEW YORK, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


is not only the largest Life Insurance Company in 
the world, but has always been the pioneer in all 
matters tending to the popularizing and spreading 
of life insurance and its benefits. 

Its new Distribution Policies are most liberal in 
their terms to policy-holders, and are practically un- 
encumbered with restrictions as to occupation, resi- 
dence and travel 

Policies are payable upon presentation of satisfac- 
tory proofs of death. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company’s policy says 
to the insured, in plain and simple terms: “ Pay 
your premiums, and the person designated by you will 
receive the amount named in this policy au your 
death.” This promise is guaranteed by gross assets of 


$114, 181,963, 


which are nearly $14,000,000 in excess of the sum re- 
quired under the provisions of the laws of the State 
of New York to meet its liabilities. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company is a purely 
mutual company. There are no stockholders to ab- 
sorb profits. Every dollar of profits is divided among 
policy-holders, each of whom is a partner with equal 
proportionate rights in over $114,000,000, 

Profits distributed among members in the last ten 
years: 

$32,099,475. 

Total payment’ to policy-holders during same pe- 

riod, over 
$243,000.000, 
The following examples of 


Wonderful Results 


of insurance in the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are given for the careful consideration of intending 
(insurers: 

The late Ezra Wheeler, a prominent merchant of 
New York City, became insured in the Mutual Life in 
May, 1853. For over thirty years he paid his annual 
premium in full, and his dividends were credited 
to the policy in the form of additions, according to the 
following statement: 

Policy No. 11,798. 
Annual premium, $183.05. 


Amount, $5,000. 
Five-year Pe- 









riod ending Additions. 
LedcebeNebith osbcreianosranahbadsesaspeabeensbas $616 16 
error 1,259 59 

saanatts 1,311 89 

seusen 1,369 32 

oecces 1,317 04 

S geeenesenenngetsed 1,318 00 

1885 (two years).............+. 588 00 
Post Mortem Dividend.... 109 00 
Se Mai cttdeeesavdsctdcancsns $7.839 00 
SE ccitinntnnsiunidctnecenionan 5,000 00 
Se FE, sceistoccncctonesscaces $12,839 00 
ND IIE 0600s cntcncccccecnccessee 6,040 65 


Paid by the Company in excess of 
Premiums received.................5 86,798 35 
Since 1875 the annual cash dividend on this policy 
was uniformly larger than the annual premium, 

thus making the policy self-sustaining. 


FIVE PER CENT. COMPOUND IN- 
TEREST. 


TwoEndowmentClaimsLate- 
ly Paid. 


Secret of the Mutual’s Prosperity, 

In 1871 a well-known merchant of New York City 
invested the sum of $3,025.92, as a single premium, in 
the purchase of two li-year Endowment policies in 
the Mutual Life {nsurance Company, each for the 
sum of $3,100. The policies were paid on Septembe: 
llth, 1886, andthe amount which the owner received 
from them was $7,956.44, additions having been cred- 
ited according to the following statement : 

Policies Nos. 124,175 and 124,176. 

Period ending 
876 





BOUS 64 

626 36 

526 34 

Total aBAMERS. 0 ccccccccccccsccccccccses veces $1,756 
Pace Gf Pelisbat..csccecccesscocccccce poeesoseses 6,200 00 
Total amount received..........scecee ceceesees $7,956 34 


This investment realized over FIVE PER CENT. 
COMPOUND INTEREST, besides insurance protec- 
tion for 15 vears. 

The following shows the growth of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York during the 
past ten years: 


Assets, Pre- New In- 
miums surance. 

$84,749,807 $14,050,153 $20,491,920 
86,853,340 13,092,719 28,299,818 
88,212,700 12,687,881 98,394,554 
91,529,754 12,275,589 83,700,759 
4,506,498 12,196,624 34,760,755 
97,746,363 12,845,592 37,234,458 
100,912,245 15,457,928 87,820,597 
103,583,301 13,850,258 34,687,989 
108,451,779 14,768,901 46,548,894 
114,181,963 15,634,720 56,382,718 





There is no company in existence that has shown 
results so profitable to the policy-holder asthe Mu- 
tual Life Company of New York, and no other com- 
pany can or does conduct business at so low a cost. 
The result is that the policy-holders get the profits. 

The following table shows the amounts received 
by the Mutual from policy-holders during the last 
ten years, as well as those returned: 

Paid to [ ee — 3 
ers or death 


claims, endow- 


Amount re- ments and pur- 








ceived from chased insurances 
policy-holders. and dividends. 
$14,050,153 41 $13,949,100 48 
13,092,719 83 14,400,082 13 
12,687,881 72 14,015,555 48 
12,275,589 16 13,160,694 46 
12,196,624 62 12,640,112 12 
12,845,592 80 12,848,835 24 
13,457,928 44 18,959,360 51 
18,850,258 43 13,923,062 19 
14,768,901 98 14,402,049 90 
15,624,720 66 13,129,108 74 
$134,840,371 06 $136,427,906 25 


The amount returned is 101 per cent. of that re- 


FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1888. 


Amount of Net Assets, January ist, 1887........... .- $71,819,623 48 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


PRGURIGMABs 00000 cccccscccccccsccecscccesoccccesccceoscetensesestesesoocesecenses $19,828,519 87 

Less deferred premiums, January Ist, 18t7...........ceccceerceeeeeeeeseees 1,041,666 15—$18,286,853 72 

I I inc nn ve cccncdncsascnnsteccnnscenccensvnccesscsen aanaent 4,252,430 50 

Less Interest accrned Janunry Ist. 1887..........:cceeeeeeeeeeeeeceeseeenene 486,497 10— 8,765,983 40— $22,052,787 12 


$93,872,410 60 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discounted (including reversion- 








QFY RAAIIONS tO UAMNE).......0000..2 cccccccccccce cvccccccccccccescoccccvocsecesescees $4,361,566 83 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities, and purchased insurances. 5,173,845 96 

Total Paid Policy-holders............scccsessrccccsccvcccssccesevcvecs $9,535,216 79 
Taxes And Te-iNBULANCeB.............00. coccevccccccceccevccsevevecceesesscessssseeseesenes 264.495 60 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages, 

agency expenses, physicians’ fees, €tC........6sceececeee eee ceeeeeeeneeeereeeenenns 8,581,026 06 


629,800 96—$13,900,098 42 
$79,912,317 17 


Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etC.............6eceeee ceeeee 


ASSETS. 








Cash on deposit, on hand, and in transit.............cceceeeeeeeeceeeeeeren ceeeseeererens $3,038,499 60 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $52,255,814 §2).... 49,088,286 14 
Real Estate.......... eeecceente nencseceveteente conedesedonseubancsouctecetoes peassoessbanes 6,887,092 59 
Bonds and Mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $14,- 
000,000 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 
CUPILY)....ccccccscccccccccccccccsccceececces sevcsesecs O.4 seedeecqnsensneesee 15,969,572 78 
Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $2,404,853) 1,867.500 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the Reserve on these policies, included in Liabilities, 
AMOuNtS tO OVE $21 00,000).....2. cecccccccccsccces soccesee oe ceveceeseccsscosses os 388,799 44 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to 
TAN. Ist, 1GBS....ccccccccccccccscccccccccsccccccscces svccscecoees eoceessesceesereceseces 1,174,340 36 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The Re- 
serve on these policies, included in Liabilities, is estimated at 1,200,000)........... 839,156 08 
Agents’ DalANCES........ccccccccccccscccccescsccccccsccscccccorcccccccce cesses evcccocccetevce 170,792 59 


488,477 59—$79,912,317 17 


3,167,528 68 


Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1888... ... 


Market value of securities over cost value on Oompany’s books . . . 
* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report fled 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, 1888 ..... 
Appropriated as follows: 





$83,079,845 85 





Approved losses in course of payment sen $527,078 38 
Reported losses awaiting proof, €t@............scceceecenecceeeeeeeseeeeeteeneeeueeeeees 22,21 54 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)............0.-seeeeee 27,582 30 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)............ 600% Secvceserscese osce 13,042 96 


Reserve for re-insurance on existing policies; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent, Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 

5 per cent. Carlisle net PreMiumM............sceeeeeeeeeeees eccccceces $68,807,642 00 
Additional amount of Reserve (transferred from Surplus account) re- 

quired on account of new State Standard of valuation (Actu- 

aries’ 4 per cent.), taking effect December lst, 1887.............00++ 1,592,098 00— 70,899,740 00 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, Janu- 

ary Ist, 1887, over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 











POlicies Of that ClaSS........ceceeeececceecceeeeeeweeeeeseeesereeeeeees + 4,176,425 25 
Addition to the Fund during 1£§7 : 1,785,602 54 
DEDUCT— ~~ $5,962,027 79 
Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year on matured Ton- 
CREB e ccvcccccccccccscccccccccccceccccececcecoooecoecsece 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1888 5,315,720 83 
Reserved for premiums paid in AdVANce...........ceseceecceeeeeeeeseneeeeeen eee 52,886 73 
$76,428,265 74 
Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)............ccccccccceccecscneee eoneeees $6,651.580 11 





$83,079,845 85 
Surplus by the present New York State Standard, 
i. e., 4 per cent. Actuaries’ (including the Ton- 
Se pr nen Oe Bene e am, ere Ye $11,846,793 06 
From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees, has declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium, 
Number of policies issued during the year, 28,522. 
Risks assumed, $106,749,295. 
Total number of policies in force Dec., 31st, 1887, 113,323. 
Amount at risk, $358,935,536. 


TRUSTEES: 


JOHN CLAFLIN, EDWARD MARTIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, RICHARD MUSER, 
ALEX. STUDWELL. GEORGE H. POTTS, 
ELIAS 8S. HIGGINS, ©, C. BALDWIN, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, JOHN N. STEARNS, 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 





WM L, STRONG, 
W. F. BUCKLEY, 
HENRY TUCK, 
A. H. WELCH, 
L. L. WHITE, 


WM. H. APPLETON, 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
Hon. B. H. BRISTOW, 
HENRY BOWERS, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 





A. HUNTINGTON, M.D,, Medical Director, 
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Old and Young. 


LOST. 
BY MRS, D. H. R. GOODALE. 








STORM-FURIES seized her—not the winter 
wind, 
Not swirling snow in strangling fusion 
hurled: 
But fiercer tumult ofa rocking brein, 
A blinding conflict of the inner world. 


Alone she faced the elemental rage, 

No shelter near, no lighted sky above; 
No mercy lent, that passion to assuage 

And shield from ruin early trust and love. 


She bent, she writhed, stung by desire, de- 
spair; 
Vainly for help she stretched her arms to 
men; 
Wronged, mocked, accursed—nay,strangled 
with a prayer 
Ingulfed she sunk, nor might she rise 
again. 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


—_— > 


NEAR THE ROSE. 








BY WILLIAM HENRY BISHOP. 





It was in Stambdl, the peculiarly Turk- 
ish quarter of Constantinople. Two men 
had met at the fuot of the venerable 
Burnt Pillar of Constantine the Great. 

‘*By the way, Lysicrates Stauros, a 
word with you!” said the elder of the 
men, turning back as if struck by a sud- 
den thought: ‘* Can you tell me anything 
about Pandeli Panjiri?” 

‘*He has quite recovered; his illness 
was really nothing serious; he has been 
about, as usual, for some little time,” re- 
plied the other. 

He found himself considerably sur- 
prised at being thus addressed, for the 
questioner was the Armenian Crcesus, 
Agob Oglou, and he but a young clerk in 
a broker's office on the Stock Exchange. 

‘*T thought I would ask, asIsee you 
with him rather often,” said Agob Oglou, 
indifferently, while a searching glauce 
showed a much greater interest than his 
words expressed. 

‘* Weare relations ; my motherand Mr. 
Panjiri are cousins; I am treated almost 
like one of the family.” 

‘* Ah, cousins?” murmured the mer- 
‘*that is it; 
then it may not mean so much, after all.” 

He crossed the bridge of the Sultana 
Validé amid a glorious prospect, swim- 
ming in light and colors, and, paying but 
small heed to this or to the picturesque 
tide of travel ever going and coming upon 
it, went to his home at Pera. There he 
threw bimself down in his sachnischiri, 


chant when going away, 


the bay window, to reflect. 

There was nothing heroic about Agob 
Oglou, either in looks or disposition. He 
was small, pock-marked, slow in speech 
and diffident in manner. His father had 
left him at the age of thirty-seven master 
ofa great business in which he was al- 
most wholly absorbed. He hada box at 
the opera in which he hardly ever set 
foot, and his summer palace at the 
Princes Islands might as well have be- 
longed to somebody else. It would be 
difficult to say in just what the amuse- 
ments of this humdrum Croesus consisted. 
If he occasionally went to some enter- 
tainment at the house of a rich brother 
merchant, even there it was rather to talk 
over business matters in a corner than to 
avail himself of the festal opportuuities 
offered. 

On Sundays and holidays he looked 
over papers at leisure in his bay-window. 
This was the place where the women of a 
household usually sat, in pleasant gossip, 
with their embroidery; but there were no 
women now in the house of Agob Oglou. 
Even his mother, who had presided over 
the establishment till lately, was dead, 
and he was very much of an old bachelor 
indeed. 

One day, while sitting in his sachnis- 
chiri, he saw a beautiful girl enter the 
Armenian church of Saint Agob, across 
the way. Then, as his papers did not 
confine him too closely, he watched her 
come out agam. He rather wondered 
why he had never noticed her before, but 
it was, in fact, her first visit there. having 


Pancaldi, where she had been educated. 
He formed the habit of looking for her 
every Sunday. Sometimes she came 
with adult members of her family, some- 
times with young children, sometimes, 
tho rarely, alone. There was also, occa- 
sionally, a young man along, whom he 
remembered as a clerk presenting drafts 
at his counting-room from the Stock Ex- 
change. The presence of this young man, 
after his interest had become fully aroused, 
occasioned him keen pangs of jealousy. 
After this process of watching had gone 
on for quite a while, his great house began 
to seem lonesome to him. He would 
walk through the spacious parlors, .the 
music-room, the upper chambers, and 
surprise himself thinking how much 
pleasanter all that would be with just the 
right kind of a mistress over it—such a 
one, for instance, as the sweet young girl 
across the way. 

How perfectly enchanting she was! 
Her luxuriant hair and lustrous dark 
eyes had the loveliest tones of hazel- 
brown in them; her skin was white as 
milk; she had a vivacious and, at the 
same time, entirely modest manner. It 
was her intelligent liveliness that partic- 
ularly pleased Agob, as the women of his 
own nation, those he knew the best, were 
apt to be rather slow and heavy; they 
appealed to the senses but not so much 
to the intellect. But, beyond all, what 
a delicious smile it was that seemed for- 
ever hovering about the corners of her 
perfect mouth, and just ready to break 
forth. When she gave it its own way it 
illumined the shadows of the dark porch, 
and even gave a touch of brightness to 
the gloomy priests with their heavy 
beards and high black hats, who ap- 
peared there at the head of processions. 
All this could be seen even from a dis- 
tance, but Agob did not fail to see it from 
close quarters als», He crossed over and 
took his place among the crowd of wor- 
shipers, pressing up as close to her as 
possible, and looking for small signs of 
her favor—of which it must be confessed 
he got very few. 

It did not consist with his peculiar 
depth of reserve to intrust his secreteven 
to his very discreet servant, but he made 
a few judicious inquiries on his own ac- 
count, He took muchcredit to himself for 
the way he had managed the casual meet- 
ing with Lysicrates Stauros, which bade 
fair to clear away the last impediment to 
coming to a definite conclusion. 

‘*T read clearly in his face that he is in 
love with her,” said he to himself, ‘‘ but I 
could see just as well that he has no es- 
tablished footing nor assured prospect of 
success. There is nothing to prevent my 
seeking the hand of Panjiri’s beautiful 
daughter if I want to,” he concluded. 
‘* Now, do I want to?” 

Accordingly he reflected and reflected 
and reflected. His wrestlings consumed 
not merely the remainder of the after- 
noon, but a very liberal share of the 
evening as well. He had allowed him- 
self to become so dry and brittle an old 
stick, as it seemed, only, when his time 
came, to be the more easily ignited. 

The clerk, Lysicrates, for his part, made 
the meeting with Agob Oglou a pretext 
for still another of the visits to Pandeli 
Panjiri’s family, which an uneasy con- 
science made him fear, were not quite as 
well receivedas formerly. He was glad 
to have something in the way of a 
special message to talk about to the old 
folks. 

Pandeli Panjiri, the shipping agent, 
occupied a handsome apartment in the 

Avenue du Grand Opera, the West End 
of Pera It was rather beyond his means, 
it is true, and he would have been more 
prudent to live among his compatriots in 
in the distinctively Greek quarter of San 
Dimitri, but he was a man of sanguine 
disposition and fond of the good things 
of this world. ‘‘ Let us live while we 
live,” he would say. He had a large fami- 
ly, chiefly daughters, to bring up, and 
only slender resources to do it with. But 
there was one thing to be said of all the 
children wnich was the next best to for- 
tune: they were comely, robust, had 
scarcely ever known a day’s sickness in 
their lives, they inherited a hopeful tem- 
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and were endowed with the happy faculty 
of making friends wherever they went. 

When Lysicrates entered the house 
that evening most of the daughters were 
gathered round a large center-table. play- 
ing dominos. It was a chilly night, 
and beneath the table was the usual bra- 
zier of hot coals, the warmth of which 
was kept in by the folds of an ample 
table-cover, the tandouri. He exchanged 
meaning glances with Urania, and being 
invited to join the game, furtively pressed 
her hand several times under the tandou- 
ri. He commended himself to the young 
Olympia, by a present of rakat lokoum, 
fig-parte, and to Thekla by akidé, lemon- 
drops, both of a particularly choice vari- 
ety—and which not to arouse embitter- 
ed jealousies, they were immediately 
obliged toshare with Yessamina, Aspasia, 
the urchin Pericles, Anais, and even with 
baby Calyspo, in her nurse’s arms. 

The Kyrios, that is to say simply ‘* Mr.” 
Panjiri, explained to the circle the im- 
portance of the personage. who, as re- 
ported by the clerk, had so kindly in- 
quired after his health. 

‘*Tt is the more courteous of him too,” 
he said, ‘‘since I have but the slightest 
personal acquaintance with him. No 
doubt,” complacently, ‘‘he has heard of 
me by reputation. Well, it 1s a gvood 
thing for all of us to take alittle interest 
in our neighbors, in this world.” 

“f know him,” spake up the pretty 
Urania, tartly, ‘‘if you say he lives in 
that fine house across the way from St. 
Agob’s Church. He is the ugly little man 
who stares at me so, and sometimes 
pushes up so close to me I hardly know 
what todo. One would think he had 
never seen a girl before. I would often 
like to slap him.” 

She broke out into a melodious laugh 
at the absurdity of the idea, in which all 
the younger sisters gayly joined, while 
the Kyria, their mother, tried to explain 
that when men looked impertinently at 
girls it was often the latter’s own fault. 

‘‘T begin to understand the secret of 
Mr. Agob Oglou’s interest,” said the bro- 
ker’s clerk to himself, and he fell to 
chewing the ends of his silky mustache 
in a gloomy revery. 

He was a handsome young fellow, part- 
ly of French extraction. He had been 
sent to Paris to complete his education, 
and, on returning thence, had begun 
commercial life at the foot of the ladder, 
above which point he had not climbed 
very far even yet. He had fallen in love 
with his cousin when she came home 
from school on a certain vacation. She 
returned his feeling, and they had secret- 
ly exchanged vows; but he was forever 
torturing himself with the fear that she 
would be snatched away by some one 
whose only superiority would be in the 
femenine inequality of fortune. 

Toward ten o’clock he created a diver- 
sion by going out and buying a liberal 
supply of the sweet cakes which the 
semitji hawked around, about that hour, 
carrying them ringed upon a long rod. 
Tne Kyria’s taste for this homely confec- 
tion availed him a short extension of his 
stay, but no sooner were the cakes eaten, 
than the Kyrios, in bluff, unceremonious 
fashion bundled him out of the bouse, 
saying it was high time all good folks 
were in bed. 

A little after this, the watchmen in the 
street beat their staves loudly upon the 
pavement, and cried; ‘‘ Yunghen var! 
Yunghen var!” There isa fire! There is 
a fire! The engines ran—it was some- 
where in the neighborhood—and for a 
while a perfect pandemonium prevailed. 

No sooner was this over, than Panjiri 
was once more defeated in his efforts to 
secure repose by the announcement of a 
visitor. 

‘‘ Are you keeping Ramadan [the Mus- 
selman Lent]? Do you fast all day and 
pass the night in revelling?’ he asked, 
unable to refrain from venting a certain 
ill-humor even upon so considerable a 
personage as this visitor proved to be, for 
it was no other than Agob Oglou. 

“I am an Armenian and we do not 
keep Ramadan, as you know” replied 
Agob. 

He sat uneasily while the servant 





perament from both father and mother, 
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coffee, a glass of water and some conseryg 
of rose-leaves, and his hand trembled jn 
tasting these refreshments. Then he 
broke forth with: 

“I have done myself the honor of cajj- 
ing, to offer myself as your son-in-law, | 
desire to marry your daughter.” 

‘‘Ha, that is business indeed! And 
which one?” 

‘*IT was informed that you had but one 
of marriageable age. I refer to the beau- 
tiful Urania.” : 
‘“Why, that’s so, that’s so; I might 
have spared myself the question. Urania 
is just turned eighteen and I don’t sup- 
pose Olympia can be more than fourteen 
yet—I must ask her mother. And you 
could not wait till to-morrow morning 
for this ?” 

‘*I beg your indulgence; Iam the kind 
of man who, when he wants something 
wants it very much indeed. I had only 
lately come to this conclusion and I was 
anxious to carry it out on the instant.” 
Panjiri recognized in this the same 
energy and persistence br which the 
great, fortune his visitor enjoyed had 
been made, He was in secret greatly 
pleased with the proposition, tho for the 
sake of dissimulating alittle, he ordered 
his yourgoulidion to be brought, and the 
bubbling of this water-pipe acted as a 
soothing accompaniment tothe rest of the 
discourse. 

“Thad not thought of asking any 
dowry,” pursued Agob. 

“Oh, as to that,” returned the other, 
waving the stem of his pipe deprecating- 
ly, as tho it would have been quite con- 
venient to him to give some millions. 
‘‘And in case I could do you any small 
favors in a business way, I should expect 
you to look to me for them, you know.” 
‘*T amin your favor,” said Panjiri, now 
abandoning bis affectations; ‘‘I will see my 
daughter and acquaint you with her an- 
swer at the earliest moment. I have not 
the least doubt she will agree with me 
as to the advisability of such a union, and 
as tothe great honor you do her.” 

Nor had he any such doubt: but when 
he made known to Urania the favor she 
had met with in the eyes of Agob Oglou, 
and the high destiny in store for her, he 
was met by the most downright refusal. 

‘““Not marry him? not* marry Agob 
Ogiou?” he exclaimed in amazement. 

* Notif his odious little form were 
entirely made up of the gold on account of 
which he takes such forward airs.” 

Every argument was applied to her in 
vain. The Kyrios did not try coercion; 
he was not that kind ofa father. He was 
forced to go in despair to Agob ard tell 
him the unpalatable truth. Agob re- 
ceived it grimly. 

‘* There may be another lover,” he sug- 
gested. 

‘* Another lover, in my house, in a well- 
regulated family like ours, withcut my 
consent? I should say not. I should 
like to see anything of that kind gomg on 
indeed.” 

Nevertheless he questioned both his 
wife and Urania. Almost at the first 
mention of the subject Urania burst into 
tears and cunfessed the whole story. 

**Lysicrates and I are engaged,” she 
said, ‘*‘and he is going to claim mein 
a very little while. He has only to wait 
till he has made his fortune.” 

Till he has made his fortune,” re- 
peated the parent, with unspeakable dis- 
gust at this lack of worldly wisdom— 
‘till he has made his fortune indeed! 
How long has it taken me to make my 
fortune, and how much fortune have I 
gotnow? Oh, the young reprobate, to 
stand between you and such a brilliant 
match as that! Let him never dare to 
show his face within our doors again.” 

In dealing with young Staurus, how- 
ever, he postponed his rage to policy. 
Assuming his most off-hand genial man- 
ner, he said to him: 

“It seems there has been some little 
sentimental nonsense between you and 
Urania ”— 

** Nonsense ?” 

“Yes, of course, you andI as men of 
the world don’t attach much importance 
to that sort of thing; all of us have gone 
through more or less of it, But Urania 
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position. Just now she feels a trifle em- 
parrassed. What do you think she has 
asked me to do? Why tocome here and 
gee if you could have the slightest objec- 
tion to her accepting an offer of marriage 
from the great merchant Agob Oglou— 
as tho such an idea could ever enter your 
head.” 

«Urania sent you to ask me that?” re- 
sponded Lysicrates in an overpowering 
fury. His worst suspicions were con- 
firmed, and he fell with unexpected ease 
into a rather transparent plot. 

«‘ She did indeed—Heaven forgive me” 
in a mental aside; and Heaven would nat- 
urally forgive a little artifice to a father 
with so many daughters to settle in the 
world. ‘‘ Will you just put down on a 
bit of paper,” he added, ingratiatingly, 
«that you would have no desire to inter- 
fere with so advantageous an opening? 
It will be more satisfactory to her. You 
see what a doting father Iam. Iam of- 
ten ready to go on errands even out ofall 
reason.” 

“I will put it down on monumental 
prass, if you like,” replied theother with 
the grimmest bitterness; and he dashed 
off, in his utter disdain, a statement so 
cold and matter-of-fact that Urania, stung 
by this easy resignation, accepted Agob 
Oglou at once. 

Pandeli Panjira, who had dreaded along 
and losing campaign, was almost alarmed 
by the success of his simple stratagem. 
It was too good to be true; it had worked 
like a charm. Now it was only a question 
of pushing on the preparations for the 
wedding and keeping the lovers carefully 
apart till that momentous date was over. 

The engagement ring was a diamond 
of the largest size, a jewel veritably fit 
for a sultana. It was fullowed by a pair of 
the loveliest India shawls and almost every 
day arrived uvther beautiful presents—a 
small earnest of the fine things she was 
to enjoy in the future. Her younger sis- 
ters tried on or reveled in all the superb 
gifts, and her mother was never tired of 
expatiating upon the resources and po- 
tential magnificence of her son-in-law 
that was to be. 

All this was so satisfying in the first 
flush of its novelty as to banish most of 
her early repugnance to the match from 
Urania’s head. And nothing seemed so 
utterly and absolutely driven out of her 
head as Lysicrates Stauros. Not that she 
was ever the vivacious companion to Agob 
Oglou that worthy man had dreamed of, 
but this he laid for the present to maiden 
modesty. Not being over glib in talk 
himself, he had often to go away for 
sheer want of ability to keep up the con- 
versation. By degrees, too, her baffied 
feeling reasserted itself. 

“Tf he could only be the least bit in the 
world like Lysicrates,” she repined, in a 
forlorn way; and again: ‘‘If he would 
only give me engagment-rings and shawls 
and a summer-palace at Prinkipo, and 
not come near me himself, I think I could 
learn to like him very much.” 

Her air became so dejected, her eyes so 
often red with weeping and her conversa- 
tion confined itself so persistently to only 
half-audidle ‘* Yes” and ‘‘ No,” that Agob 
Oglou at last became aware of the cause. 

“Tam asensible man,” he said to her 
father, ‘and it is better for me to give 
her up now, much as Ishall suffer, rather 
than to suffer all my life long on account 
of ber indifference and dislike.” 

Panjiri protested that there must surely 
be some mistake in this matter. 

“No, no,” said Agob, ‘‘I can tell when 
there is snow on the head of Olympus. I 
am a sensible man and I want no un- 
willing bride.” 

Pandeli Panjiri thereupon went to his 
daughter, and said to her in a finat 
way: 

“Cease now your crying once for all. 
The decision is left in your own hands. 
Agob Oglou wants no unwilling bride. 
Tell him that you are happy in the pros- 
pect before you and will be a good and 
loving wife to him, or give up these all 
but fabulous prospects and have done 
with it. Only if you decide the wrong 
way don’t hold me nor anybody else re- 
Sponsible for it after ward.” 

This perfect liberty of choice thus sud- 
denly thrown upon her proved rather 





embarrassing. She dried her eyes and 
thoughtfully looked up and down and 
all around as if for aid in coming toa 
decision. Agob Oglou had never ap- 
peared to so good advantage as in his 
magnanimous offer to give her up. 
Whenever she looked down her eyes fell 
upon the diamond sparkling on her white 
hand; it shot up to herin return bluish 
gleams almost of a shrewd human intel- 
ligence. 

‘*T will be a good and true wife to 
Agob Oglou,” she said, smiling sweetly, 
as she had been used to smile of old. 

Now fate, which had so long refrained 
from interfering might well enough have 
held off its hands till the end. But this 
was not to be. Urania’s qualms broke 
out anew, and having seen Lysicrates at 
a distance haunting the house forlornly, 
she bribed her maid to convey a note to 
him. Nowthis maid was in a general 
way on the side of youth and romance, 
as all good serving-maids should be, but 
even she could not bear to stand in the 
way of so brilliant a prospect for her 
young mistress. She took the missive to 
the Kyria instead, and asked in an art- 
less way: 

‘Shall I deliver it at once, Kokona [Mis- 
tress]?” 

‘Deliver it?” repeated the Kyria, her 
brow darkas a thunder-cloud; ‘‘ give it to 
me this instant.” 

Urania explained in tears, that it was 
only a friendly word of parting to Lysic- 
rates whom it did not seem fair whoily to 
neglect. even tho he had behaved so badly. 
Nor was there much more than this in 
the contents, but it was an indication of 
a wavering mood, and vigilance was re- 
doubled. 

Tunis episode would seem to have put 
an end to all possibility of correspond- 
ence, but on the morning of the cere- 
mony itself, Lysicrates found means of 
sending Urania a communication by her 
little brother, Pericles. This urchin en- 
joying more freedom than usual, in the 
excitement of the occasion, ran out to 
gaze at one of those small street proces- 
sions madein honor of the first day of a 
young Turkish boy’s attendance at school. 
While he was shouting huzza! with a 
gusto at the youthful hero of the festival, 
going by on a gayly-bedizened donkey, 
Lysicrates slipped the note, with the 
present of a: handsome penknife, into his 
hand and arranged to have him bring 
him back the answer under a neighboring 
archway. 

He magnanimously offered to forgive 
all; he begged her to fly with him, and, 
to that end, to make some pretext for 
coming down to the confectioner’s, or 
even to her own door-way, as if for a 
breath of fresh air. He would have a 
carriage there and snatch her away, if 
need be, by main force. The answer was 
all the most ardent lover could desire; 
but this wild plan had no opportunity of 
being put in execution, for by accident 
Pandeli Panjiri happened upon his infant 
son and heir just as he was delivering the 
reply, and he endeavored to seize it. The 
two men had a struggle over it in which 
Lysicrates succeeded ; but, so far as dis- 
covery was concerned, it was just the 
same as if the result had been the other 
way. 

In a little while Lysicrates Stauros 
came storming at the door of Pandeli 
Panjiri, almost beside himself, but he 
could obtain no admittance, and he had 
sense enough to know there was nothing 
he could accomplish there. His next re- 
source was Agob Oglou, and he stormed 
even more violently at the door of the 
Armenian merchant. 

“Admit him,” said Agob Oglou, to his 
staid porter, Yusiif. 

With his own hands he was putting the 
finishing touches to the bridal chamber, 
and to give an additional point of grim 
irony received the visitor there. The 
sight of these preparations—the modish 
upholstery, the little tables inlaid with 
ivory and pearl, the mirrors framed in 
gold and colors, the brazen-columned 
couch with its bespangled draperies, all 
of the freshest and costliest that money 
could buy, served to rob the luckless youth 
of any small vestige of self-control he had 
brought with him, 





‘‘We must fight! We must fight!” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘One of us must die to de- 
termine to which Urania shall belong.” 

‘“You overlook the trifling circum- 
stance that she already belongs to me,” 
returned the owner of the mansion, quite 
coolly. ** She has chosen me of her own 
free will, and weare to be married within 
the hour.” 

‘* Here is her letter; read her opinions;” 
and the clerk thrust the missive in the 
merchant’s face with so much violence 
that the latter started back in much 
alarm. 

On reading it, he bowed his head; he 
even beat his hand against his forehead, 
in his great surprise and dejection. 

‘It seems to interest you. Now will 
you give her up to me?” said the clerk 
sneeringly, recovering a certain coolness, 
and standing by like fate, with folded 
arnis. 

‘*Upon her own head be it—upon her 
own head be it!” almost screamed Agob 
Oglou. ‘* Why did she not draw back 
while it was still time? Unhappy jade 
that she 1s, she shall go on to the bitter 
end. Am I[ to be made the laughing-stock 
of all Pera? All the devils in Eblis shall 
not take her from me now.” 

The proverb cautions us against the 
wrath of a patient man, and Agob Oglou 
was at the end of his patience. He called 
his servants and they quickly thrust Ly- 
sicrates Stauros out of the house. There 
the police intervened in the affair, as be- 
ing now within their province, and 
marched off the disorderly looking figure 
they laid hold upon to the station-house. 

Meanwhile Urania had set upin open 
rebellion. ‘‘ Patera and Mitera [Father 
and Mother]” she cried, ‘‘ I will not marry 
Agob Oglou.” She repulsed her maids, 
refused to allow herself to be dressed, and 
the fine scheme seemed wholly at an end. 
But the assurance that, no matter what 
became of Agob Oglou, she should never 
see Lysicrates again, the commands and 
appeals of her parents, even the noise of 
the controversy, her physical fatigue, and 
something imperious—to a naturally ami- 
able character—in the fixed hour of the 
ceremony so rapidly approaching, at last 
prevailed with her. Almost more dead 
than alive, she dried her eyes and suffered 
her wedding garments to be putupon her. 

She was conveyed to the bridegroom’s 
house in a sedan-chair, followed by her 
ten brides-maids, also in sedan-chairs, 
with gentlemen walking beside them. 
She was the saddest of all brides, yet very 
lovely, too, in her rich white silk robe, 
over which hung a veil of loose silver 
threads, as if she were some nymph of 
the fountain seen through its shining 
spray. Agob Oglou received her at the 
door of his house, and led her to the seat 
of honor in the principal parlor above. 
She rose to salute each guest in turn, as 
etiquet demanded. The archimandrite 
pronounced his benediction, the combaro, 
or best man, distributed bon-bons among 
the guests; and thus, while Lysicrates 
Stauros (having been soon rescued from 
the lock-up) was tossing like a lunatic on 
his bed in his own chamber, under the 
guard of vigilant attendants, she was 
made hard and fast the wife of Agob Og- 
lou. 

Now, according to all good romancers, 
a tragedy of some sort should here be 
recorded—a fatal combat between the 
two men, or at least an elopement. But, 
whether former romancers have some- 
times made mistakes or whether this was 
a very exceptional case, nothing of the 
kind happened. On the contrary, after 
no great while, Urania showed every ap- 
pearance of being wholly cured. She 
made Agob Oglou a most excellent wife. 
There was really nothing against him but 
his looks, and we know how easily we 
get over objections on thatscore. Perhaps 
she had an unusually strong sense of 
duty, or an uncommon feminine talent 
for yielding; perhaps even the invincible 
obstinacy Agob Oglou had shown in car- 
rying her off in spite of herself may have 
won him her regard; and no doubt the 
soothing influence of the ample luxury 
into the lap of which she had fallen had 
something to do withit. Traditionstates, 
to be sure, that she once fainted away 





when her husband ‘had taken her to the 


terrace café at the great artillery barracks 
of Schalil Pasha looking down over the Bos- 
phorus, and when Lysicrates unexpectedly 
camein. She moped, too, when she heard 
from the gossip of some families she met 
at the hammam that he had lost all his 
savings in a desperate effort to get rich. 
But these, if correctly reported, were 
small episodes at best, without enduring 
influence. She grew buxom and com- 
fortable-looking, her wonted smile re- 
turned, and when she had children to en- 
list her attention, it is probable that a 
score of Lysicrates could not have shaken 
her allegiance in the least. 

Now the healing influence of time 
seemed even more remarkable in the case 
of Lysicrates himself. What! not that Ly- 
sicrates who had written despairing verses, 
who had wandered in the woods at Buy- 
ukdere, which nourish the springs of the 
capital, and along theside of Satan’s Cur- 
rent at Bebek, meditating suicide, who 
had called upon gods’and men to wit- 
ness his misery, and had for a while left 
the country? Oh, no, that we cannot be- 
lieve. Very well! but the proof of the 
statement is—and probably little more is 
needed—that within three or four years 
he became a suitor for the hand of the 
next oldest daughter, the charming 
Olympia. Can it be possible that Lysic- 
rates desired to marry another of the 
daughters of Pandeli Panjiri? Yes, it is 
true. He had given over his wildness 
and made by no means a bad start in the 
business way of late; time bad inrowna 
haze over the old disturbance ; he con- 
ciliated Panjiri, apparently dismissing 
all resentment, and the astute shipping- 
agent, who had always had some little 
compunctions about the past, met him 
half-way, and—now that things were 
looking up with him—thought him a 
very good fellow. 

What is more, Lysicrates even went to 
Urania to induce her to aid him with her 
sister. She involuntarily sighed a little 
over such fickleness, but she felt that 
compensation was justly due him,and 
was glad if she might now have some 
small part in bringing it about. Agob 
Oglou was absolutely set against her 
having anything to do with him at first, 
but finding out what the object was he 
countenanced it, and many visits were 
necessary on this score. 

‘*But you were so—so—there was so 
much trouble about you and my sister, 
how can you be in love with me?” re- 
piied the fair Olympia to his addresses, 
‘*T do not understand that.” 

‘Oh, those things get exaggerated! 
You must not pay attention to all you 
hear. Did I not bring you fig-paste? Was 
I not always looking forward to your 
growing up? You are the perfect type 
of which any predecessor could only 
have been the faint indication.” 

Now, as Olympia was not more averse 
to being complimented than other of the 
fair sex at Constantinople, and he was 
almost her first serious admirer, and her 
father made no interference, itis quite 
possible that had she fewer “distractions 
in other directions, things might have 
taken quite a serious course. But she was 
going to ambassadors’ balls with hersister 
Urania and going out in her caique at 
Prinkipo in the summer—there were ten 
rowers, in suits of white Broussa silk, 
with red caps and sashes—and from these 
diversions she was suddenly rapt away by 
a gallant colonel of some foreign army, 
aud there was the end of that, 

Not a little tremor showed itself in Ly- | 
sicrates’s investments in the stock market 
after this event, but they were all on the 
right side, and he went on and became a 
rich man. 

Once more he returned to Urania. 

‘‘Tam madly in love with your ador- 
able sister, Thekla,” he said, ‘‘ will you 
not help me with her ?” 

Some scorn mingled with his confi- 
dante’s sympathy this time. 

‘* Have you no memory?” she asked. 

“‘Thave a heart, and itis crushed by 
he divine Thekla. Recall, I pray you, all 
the good you can think about me in 
the past and tell it to her to forward my 
cause.” : 

Urania smiled at him, but with no 





great malice as yet, 
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**I shall not be averse to having you as 
a brother-in-law; I will do all I can for 
you,” she said. 

** You do not love me; it is not possi- 
ble,” the sprightly Thekla replied to his 
wooing. 

**Did I not bring you lemon-drops? 
Was I not always delighted to sit by your 

side even when you were a child?’ he 
argued. ‘* You are the perfect type’— 

‘*Oh yes, of which nobody else could 
ever have been more than the dim indica- 
tion,” she cut in mockingly. ‘‘I know, 

you told that to my sister.” 

Pandeli Panjiri not only consented in 
the present instance but, since Lysicrates 
had become such a desirable parti, he was 
even delighted. Now, however, by a 
curious alternation of réles, it was the 
daughter that was intractable and obdur- 
ate. She coquetted with him just the 
least bit in the world, and then danced off 
with a handsome young Russian secretary 
of legation, and there was the end of that 
also. Lysicrates was as cruelly gored 
upon this horn of the dilemma as he had 
formerly been upon the other. 

Urania was the recipient of his expres- 
sions of disappointment in this affair as in 
that of Olympia; and many more visits 
were necessary, tho Agob Oglou by no 
means looked upon them with the same 
favoring eye when they were connected 
with defeat as with hopeful advance. 
However, Agob Oglou was suffering of 
late from over-zealous devotion to busi- 
ness, and hisdoctors did not permit him 
to give all the attention to current matters 
he was in the habit of doing. 

When Lysicrates proposed to the next 
sister, Yessamina, Urania stil) bore with 
him, tho distantly, but when he proposed 
to Aspasia, she crossed him off her books 
entirely. It had then become ridiculous, 
and a discourtesy, almost aninsult to her. 
Yes, as the successive daughters of Pan- 
deli Panjiri arrived at woman’s estate, 
Lysicrates laid siege to all of them in turn, 
and he was by one and all rejected. As- 
pasia was in some respects the most 
fascinating of the younger set, but all 
were fashioned upon a most charming 
pattern and fortunate was she who be- 
longed to it. Anais was black-eyed, 
Yessamina gray-eyed, Olympia was more 
plump, Rumania the most tall and slen- 
der, Aspasia the most rollicking and 
Calypso the most sedate, but all had near- 
ly the same taking ways, the same com- 
plexion and hair, the same roundness of 
contour. the same half-mischievous smile 
hovering about the corners of their 
amiable mouths. 

Lysicrates wooed with a gallant intre- 
pidity; he sent sonatas to the musical 
one, whole parterres of symbolic flowers 
to the sentimental one, and illuminated 
prayer-books to her who had a religious 
streak. But his task became increasingly 
difficult. The sisters naturally commu- 
nicated with one another, and he was 
hard put to it for new expressions of ten- 
derness and a plausible accounting for 
his former infatuations. Any one witha 
less persistent nature would have given 
it up long before. The later comers upon 
the scene laughed at him to his face, as 
the earlier ones had been forced to do 
behind his back. His compliments of a 
past generation had a positive moldiness 
in their venerable antiquity. Who could 
have believed this wrinkled, faded, over- 
amorous old fellow had once been, as _ re- 
ported, a handsome, dashing young 
man? 

These young women were so fair and 
flower-like that it was not possible any of 
them should remain long on the parent 
stem. Some aspirant, more or less wor- 
thy, plucked off one after another. Even 
the urchin Pericles,very much grown-up, 
dah a wife and family of his own, and 
was established in a flourishing export 
trade. 

At last even Calypso—she that had 
been baby Calypso in her nurse’s arms— 
was wed. Then and then only did Lysic- 
rates Stauros abandon his long and vain 
pursuit, a quest which was in some re- 
spects pathetic, even while amusing. 
Great recklessness marked his next spec- 
ulations on the Stock Exchange, and he 
lost most of the large gains he had ac- 

quired, Nor did he stop here; he gave 


full head to a general eccentricity that 
had more and more gained upon him. 
He abandoned all pretense to be a con- 
ventional member of society. He let his 
beard grow down to his waist, till he re- 
sembled a dancing dervish, and even got 
so low that the boys followed him mock- 
ingly in the street. At length he took a 
hut and small bit of land at Pancaldi, 
and led a hermit existence. He alter- 
nated this with wandering among the 
cypress groves of the cemeteries all about 
the city, or might even be found sitting 
on some turban-crested Moslem tomb in 
the distant cemetery of white and many- 
domed Scutari on the Asiatic shore. 

Meanwhile Urania had crossed him off 
her books utterly,and perhaps bardly even 
knew whether he was alive or dead; for 
her it seemed as if he had never existed. 
But Agob Oglou’s maladies went on in- 
creasing ani he died, leaving her free. 
There is no telling just when Lysicrates, 
in his lonely way of life, heard this news. 
He went no more prominently into pub- 
lic on account of it, but, from that time 
he began to be more particular in his 
dress, and to make an effort to recover 
something of his former dignity, as if there 
were now a tribunal to which a regard for 
appearances was due, even tho he cared 
nothing about it himself. 

Urania’s husband might have been 
dead a year and a half, and she was liv- 
ing in astate of philosophic seclusion 
when Lysicrates presented himself at her 
house. 

‘This is of no avail,” he said. 

‘*T do not understand you,” she stam- 
mered. She could not but feel sorry for 
him. She had bardly known him at first. 
His well-made black coat hung very 
loosely about his attenuated form, anda 
late removal of the bushy beard that had 
so long hidden his face from the sun, 
gave his complexion a peculiar pallor; he 
was like an apparition. 

‘“Who is going to pay me for my 
wasted life?” he demanded quite sternly. 
“Of you I ask it—you, Mademoiselle 
Urania Panjiri.” 

“Tt was not my fault,” she returned, 
still confused. ‘‘You wrote me that re- 
lease, you”— 

‘* Ah yes, you say one thing, I say an- 
other. Well, what is the use? Providence 
wished it so,” he interrupted, ‘‘But why 
does he not content us with our lot when 
he breaks down our most dearly cher- 
ished hopes? I wanted nothing but what 
was worthy and good.” 

Urania essayed no reply to reasoning that 
must have been indulged in by all of us. 

‘‘ However, I have a plan,” extending 
his hand with a certain briskness, ‘‘I am 
going away.” 

‘Where will you go?” 

‘“To America.” 

“You will not go to those desolate 
wilds,” expostulated Urania, starting in 
genuine sympathy and horror. ‘ You 
will not face an inclement climate, fero- 
cious animals, the savage red men of 
Fenimore Cooper at your age ? How can 
there be any need of anything so dread- 
ful?” 

‘* What difference can it make?” he re- 
plied, as with a sneer for his own luckless 
fate. ‘‘I shall not lack money; my sav- 
ings have notably accumulated during 
my hermitlife. It is very far away, that 
is the main consideration, and there at 
last perhaps I shall forget. I will live 
with my illusions, the children of my 
heart, ina realm of shadows. I wanted 
but one thing in this world, one face, one 
form, and, failing that, nothing could 
satisfy me. All the years of my life Ihave 


_tried and it is now too late to succeed.” 


‘*Why do you say that? Did you not 
court Olympia, Yessamina, Thekla, Calyp- 
so—every one of my sisters as well ?” 

He looked at her with a singular gaze, 
mournful but penetrated with the old 
fire. 

‘*I cast them out of my heart’’—he 
dashed his hand away from his breast, as 
if actually doing so—‘‘they never had 
any real hold there. But you always re- 
mained; you know it very well, Urania 
Panjiri. Isaw only you in them—as I 
can now see them faintly in you. At a 
certain age there was always one who 





approached you so nearly that I could 





imagine I saw your reflection in a dim 
mirror. But not one of them all ever 
equaled you nor ever can; you are peer- 
less; you are still the most queenly, the 
loveliest of them all.” 

This was not quite true, for age had 
begun to tell upon Urania, but so flatter- 
ing a view, even if misguided, was none 
the less pleasant to hear. 

‘*Why do you think I have haunted 
you all these long years? Why did they 
please my fancy?” the lover went on. 
You know our old saying, ‘If one can- 
not have the rose, he yet wants to be near 
it.’ That is the reason.”’ 

Urania remained silent, but continued 
to look at him with a very_relenting air. 
A little while after this she said: 

**Do not go to America! I will tell 
you something, tho my sisters, when they 
hear it may think it strange. I did my 
duty wellby AgobOglou. Since you still 
find me beautiful, I will still think you 
young and brave. We may even yet have 
all the world before us.” 
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A BIRD-SCHOOL. 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 











Downy the telegraph wire, in the soft, golden 
shine 
Of the morning,I mark such a bright, 
chirping line— 
Tiny birds that are perched in a jubilant 
mood; 
They have gathered from upland and 
meadow and wood, 
At the first flush of spring, 
And they twitter and sing 
Till the mild, deep blue skies with their 
melody ring. 


Not a leaf shows its emerald gleam in the 
sun, 
Tho, with ripples of laughter, the silver 
rills run; 
Not the glance of a daisy is seen anywhere; 
But the dear, trustful birds in delight lin- 
ger there. 
“Bitter days may he near; 
But their wee hearts ne’er fear; 
For they know the sweet days can’t be far- 
off, my dear!” 


So, I speak to the little one close to my 
side, 
While she watches the rows of wee birds, 
wonder-eyed. 
How she laughs at their eagerness; then 
she cries: ‘‘Look! 
Oh! I wonder if each has a tiny bird-book ? 
I can tell by the din, 
That the singing school’s in, 
Where they learn pretty songs: Hark! 
they’re going to begin!” 
NEw YORK CIty. 
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A DOMESTIC BIRD BROIL. 
BY GORHAM SILVA. 








AUDUBON, Corry and many other or- 
nithologlsts have made mention of pugna- 
cious birds, but Ido not think they have 
anywhere spoken of a family broil. 

Before the advent of the quarrelsome 
English sparrow, most of the diminutive 
species of our birds were looked upon as a 
non-belligerent tuneful community, whose 
domestic affairs ran on in metrical pla- 
cidity. Their worm-gleaning, nest-build- 
ing and brooding were supposed to move 
on ina circumscribed, gentle harmony, 
uninterrupted by conjugal flare-ups. This 
belief, as a rule, is correct; tho from 
an incident which came under my own 
observation not long since, I am con- 
strained to believe that like all rules it has 
its exceptions, and that the very contra- 
ry of conjugal accord rages, at times, in 
the little feathered breasts. 

Living in the country, with limited di- 
versions, Iam always glad to welcome 
the early spring birds, and it is one of my 
chief pleasures to study their methodical 
habits andcurious ways. At last year’s 
nesting time, I witnessed a surprising de- 
velopment of human characteristics in my 
winged pets. Near the porch that runs 
along the front of my unpretentious 
house, at the southern corner, grows a 
sparsely branched lilac bush. In the 
midst of its foliage, and in plain sight of 
the porch where I habitually sat, a pair of 
small brown chippy birds built their nest. 
They were a dapper little couple, and it 
was a daily inferest and pleasure to me to 
watch their progress, as they chipped 





———>= 
and flitted about in a business way, shyly 
and industriously gathering up long 
horse-hairs, straws and bits of moss, : 

At length the nest was completed, and * 
the little bobtailed chippy mother-birg 
proceeded to fulfill her matronly duties, 
Aftér a few days, four eggs of mot. 
tled blue made their appearance, ang 
the natural, modest ambition of the chip- 
py mother was apparently satisfied. She 
set about brooding them, while the pro. 
spective father for several days did hig 
duty ina commendable, provident way, 
liberally supplying the patient brood- 
er with a luxurious diet of fat worms and 
flies. 

But one morning, about the tenth of 
the setting, something went wrong with 
his birdship; he was in a bad temper—g 
remarkably bad temper—as the result 
proved. About an hour after sunrise he 
flew away, but shortly came back with an 
empty bill, and perched on the bough 
that served as an abutment to the nest, 
He had brought ne food, nor did he haye 
the grace to give the patient little mother, 
sitting quietly on her mottled eggs, and 
doing her best to hatch them, the compli- 
ment of asong. Once or twice her alert, 
beady eyes cast a sharp, inquiring glance 
at her ill-tempered mate; but she did not 
allow his ‘‘megrims” to disturb her oe- 
cupation, she went on tranquilly with 
her hatching. 

After a time, with considerable spirit 
and apparent irritation, he hopped toward 
her—made a pause—hopped again—still 
nearer—till at last, with a long hop, he 
alighted on the edge of the nest. Then 
began a chippericg of mutual contention; 
as it grew more serious he commenced 
pecking viciously at the head of his 
brooding mate, and, growing more and 
more enraged, drove his sharp bill, faster 
and faster, and deeper and deeper into it, 
When he had succeeded in getting a firm 
hold in the skin, he pulled her off with a 
sudden jerk, and, when she attempted to 
assert her right to the position, fought 
her off with beating wings. After a short 
squabble the mother-bird gave up the 
contest, and flew wildly around the lilac 
bush, emitting distracting cries, while her 
brutal mate, fluttering his wings in a 
frenzy of rage, tore the nest to pieces, 
atom by atom, The eggs rolled out and 
tumbled to the ground, where they broke, 
destroying the little fledglings that in 
another day or two would have seen the 
light in a natural way. 

The malicious male bird did not desist 
from his work of destruction, until every 
fragment of the nest had been scattered 
to the winds. When every vestige of the 
little structure so painstakingly built was 
gone, and the spot where it had been was 
entirely clean, he perched on the twig 
above, folded his wings and began to sing 
most sweetly. His victorious song went 
on and up in triumph, mingled with melo- 
dious notes of reconciliation, to which 
his much-outraged mate refused to re 
spond, holding aloof in grieved disdain; @ 
little later on, however, she settled down 
and chirped forgivingly at hisside, a very 
model of a dutiful and affectionate little 
wife. I leave it to ornithologists to de- 
termine the cause of this domestic broil. 
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Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed ** Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 


ST. ANDREW’S CROSS OF DIAMONDS. 
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Central diamond.—1, In cady; 2, excel; 
3, pertaining to the tides; 4, sung by chang- 
ing from head voice to chest voice; 5, to pat 
alyze; 6, a meadow or field; 7, in cady. 

Upper left-hand diamond.—1, In cady; 
2, an exclamation; 3, to form in line; 4, hav- 
ing a large admixture of granite; 5, a tag 


of a lace; 6 a snare; 7, in cady. 4 


Upper right-hand.—1, in cady; 2, abbi 
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‘yiatioh for name of a mgnth; 3,a mollusk 


4, longed; 5, drooped; 6, enticed; 7, in cady. 
Lower left-hand, —1, In cady; 2, to ex- 

tract; 8, to purloin; 4, submitted; 5, an 

[rishman; 6, a meadow; 7, incady. 

Lower right-hand.—1, In cady; 2, yea; 3, 
a beautiful Chinese tree: 4, deceived; 5, sor- 
rowfully; 6,a celebrated French general; 
7, in cady. Ss. P. J. 

EXTENDED PUZZLE. 
From syrup to ice-cream, 
Syrup. 
ae ee 
*e &HReEEHeE & 
* eX eee * 
*eeteet eh & 
* eH H&K 
eRe HEE 
{ce-cream. 
1, Syrup. 
2. Honest. 
3, A part of the head. 
4, An insect. 
5. A hut. 
6. Form2rly used as money by the Indians. 
7. A light porous stone. 
8, Ice-cream. H. 


WORD SQUARE, 
- @& @& oo 
x* & & x 
* & * a 
ee & @& ¢ 
1. An animal. 
2. One time. 
3. Summit. 
4, To produce plentifully. 
R. R. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
My 6, 2, 7, 4 is a necessity in winter. 
My 10, 7, 10 is what this necessity gets to 
be. 
My 1, 2, 3, 4,5 is in all words. 


My whole is a famous author. E.S. O. 


BURIED WEAPONS. 
1. Roland, you must not spell John’s 
word; wait till your turn comes. 
2. Do whatever I bid, irksome or pleasant 
tho it be. 
3. The child on my lap is to lie there un- 
til her mother comes for her. 
4. I shall go to-morrow, for if Leonard 
comes there will be no excuse. 
5. You will not grow very big unless you 
give up cigaret smoking, 
6. Can you skate Ella? Indeed I can. Non- 
sense, you must be joking. 
7. You must not take the boat out far. 
Row near the shore. 





R. R. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 
5TH. 
CHARADES, 


1. Load-star (pole-star). 
3. Wordsworth. 


EXTENDED PUZZLE, 


2. Golden-rod. 


Wisdom 
Dombey 
Beyrout 
Routing 
Ingle 
Leo 
Open 
Pennon 
_ Nonsense 
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“ANGELS OF THE GRASS.” 
AN EASTFR SERMON. 





BY THE REV. T. DEWITT TALMAGE, D.D. 


“If then God so clothe the grass whieh is to-day in 
the field and to-morrow is cast into the ov en; how 
much more will heclothe you.”’ be KE xii, 2 


THE lily is the queen of Bible Sion, The 
Tose may have disputed her throne in modern 
times, and won it; but the rose originally had 
only five petals. It was under the long-con- 
tinued and intense gaze of the world that the 
Tose blushed into its present beauty. In the 
Bible train, cassia and hyssop and frankincense 
and myrrh and spikenard and camphire and 
the rose, follow the lily. Fourteen times in the 
Bible is the lily mentioned; only twice the rose. 
The rose may now have wider empire, but the 
lily reigned in the time of Esther, in the time 
of Solomon, in the time of Christ. 

Cesar had his throne on the hills. The lily 
had her throne in the valley. In the greatest 
Sermon that was ever preached, there was only 
one flower, and that u lily. The Bedford 
dreamer, John Bunyan, entered the House of 
Interpreter, and was shown a cluster of flowers, 
and was told to * consider the lilies.” 

We may study or reject other sciences at our 
option. It is so with astronomy, it is so with 
chemistry, it is so with jurisprudence, it is so 
with physiology, it is so with geology: but the 
Science of botany Christ commands us to study, 
when he says: “Consider the lilies.” Measure 
them from root to tip of petal. Inhale their 
breath. Notice the gracefulness of their poise. 





Hear the whisper of the white lips of the Eas- 
tern, and of the red lips of the American lily. 

Belonging to this royal family of lilies is the 
lily of the Nile, the Japan lily, the Lady Wash- 
ington of the Sierras, the Golden Band lily, the 
Giant lily of Nepaul, the Turk’s Cap lily, the 
African lily from the Cape of Good Hope. All 
these lilies have the royal blood in their veins. 
But I take the lilies of my text this morning as 
typical of all flowers, and this Easter day, gar- 
landed with all this opulence of floral beauty, 
seems to address us, saying: *‘ Consider the lil- 
ies, consider the azaleas, consider the fuchsias, 
consider the geraniums, consider the ivies, con- 
sider the hyacinths, consider the heliotropes, 
consider the oleanders.”” With deferential and 
grateful, and intelligent, and worshipful souls, 
consider them. Not with insipid sentimental- 
ism; or with sophomoric vaporing, but for grand 
and practical and every-day, and, if need be, 
homely uses, consider them. 

The flowers are the angels of the grass. They 
all have voices. When the clouds speak, they 
thunder; when the whirlwinds speak, they 
scream; when the cataracts speak, they roar; 
but when the flowers speak, they always whis- 
per. I stand here to interpret their message. 
What have you to say, O ye angels of the grass, 
to this worshipful multitude? 

This morning I mean to discuss what flowers 
are good for. That is my subject: What are 
flowers good for? 

1. I remark, in the first place, they are good 
for lessons of God’s providential care. That 
was Christ’s first thought. All these flowers 
seem to address us to-day, saying: ** God will 
yzive you apparel and food. We have no wheel 
with which to spin, no loom with which to 
weave, nosickle with which to harvest, no well- 
sweep with which to draw water, but God slakes 
our thirst with the dew, and God feeds us with 
the bread of the sunshine, andi God has appar- 
eled us with more than Solomonic regality. We 
are prophetesses of adequate wardrobe. ‘If 
God so clothed us, the grass of the field, will he 
not much more clothe you, O, ye of little 
faith?” 

Men and women of worldly anxieties, take 
this message home with you. How long has God 
taken care of you? Quarter of the journey of 
life? half the journey of life? three-quarters 
the journey of life? Can you not trust him the 
rest of the way? God does not promise you 
anything likethat which the Roman Emperor 
had on his table at vast expense—five hundred 
nightingales’ tongues--but he has promised to 
take care of you. He has promised you the ne- 
cessities, not the luxuries--bread, not cake. If 
God so luxuriously clothes the grass of the field, 
will he not provide for you, his living and im 
maaee children? He will. 

. If you insist on asking me the question: 

“a hat are flowers good for? I respond they are 
good for the bridal day. The bride must have 
them on her brow, and she must have them in 
her hand. The marriage altar must be covered 
with uhem. A wedding without flowers would 
be as inappropriate asa wedding without music. 
At such a time they are for congratulation and 
prophecies of good. So much of the pathway of 
life is covered up with thorns, we ought to cover 
the beginning with orange blossoms. 

Flowers are appropriate on such occasions, 
for in ninety-nine out of a hundred cases 
it isthe very best thiag that could have hap- 
pened. The world may criticise and pronounce 
it an inaptitude, and may lift its eyebrows in 
surprise, and think it might suggest something 
better, but the God who sees the twenty, forty, 
fifty years of wedded life before they have be- 
gun arranges all for the hest. So that flowers, 
in almost all cases, are appropriate for the mar- 
riage day. The divergences of disposition will 
become correspondences, recklessness will be- 
come prudence, frivolity will be turned into 
practicality. . ‘ 

8. If you insist on cakiag me the question: 
What are flowers good for? I answer, they are 
good to honor and comfort the obsequies. The 
worst gash ever made into the side of oar poor 
earth is the gash of the grave. Itisso deep, it 
is so cruel, it is so incurable that it needs some- 
thing to cover it up. Flowers for the casket, 
flowers for the hearse, flowers for the cemetery. 

It was left for modern times to spell respect 
for the departed and comfort for the living in 
letters of floral gospel. Pillow of flowers, 
meaning rest for the pilgrim who has got to the 
end of his journey. Anchorof flowers, suggest- 
ing the Christian hope which we have asan an- 
chor to the soul, sure and steadfast. Cross of 
flowers, suggesting the tree on which our sins 
were slain. e 

4. If you insist on asking me the question: 
What are flowers good for? I answer for relig- 
ious symbolism. Have you ever studied scrip- 
tural flora? The Bible isan arboretum; itis a 
divine conservatory; it is an herbarium of ex- 
quisite beauty. If you want to illustrate the 
brevity of the brightest human life. you will 
quote from Job: *“*A man cometh forth as a 
flower and is cut down.” Or you will quote 
from the Psalmist: ** As the flower of the field, 
so he perisheth ; the wind passeth over it, and 
it is gone.” Or you will quote from Isaiah : ‘**All 
flesh isgrass,and the goodliness thereof is as 
the flower of the field.”” Or you will quote from 
James the Apostle: “* As the flower of the grass, 
so he passeth away.” What graphic Bible 
symbolism ! 

Flowers also afford mighty aymbolism of Christ 
who compared himself to the ancient queen, 
the lily, and the modern queen, the rose, when 
he said: “I am the rose of Sharon, and the lily 
of the valleys.”” Redolent like the one, humble 
like the other. Like both, appropriate for the 
sad who want sympathizers, and for the rejoic- 
ing who want banqueters. Hovering over the 
marriage ceremony like a wedding bell, or 





folded like a chaplet on the pulseless heart of 
the dead. 

O, Christ! let the perfume of thy name be 
wafted all around the earth—liiy and rose, lily 
and rose—until the wilderness crimson into a 
garden, and the round earth turn into one great 
bud of immortal beauty laid against the warm 
heart of God. Snatch down from the world’s 
banners eagle and lion, and put on lily and rose, 
lily and rose. 

But, my friends, flowers have no grander use 
than when on Easter morning we celebrate the 
reanimation of Christ from the Catacombs. All 
the flowers of to-day spell Resurrection. There 
is not a nook or corner in all the buildirg but is 
touched with the incense. 

The women carried spices to the tomb of 
Christ, and they dropped spices all around about 
the tomb, and from those spices have grown 
all the flowers of Easter morn. The two white- 
robed angels that hurled the stone away from 
the door of the tomb, hurled it with such vio- 
lence down the hill that it crashed in the door 
ofthe world's sepulcher, and millions of the 
stark ar d dead shall come forth. 

However labyrinthian the mausoleum, how- 
ever costly the sarcophagus, however architect- 
urally grand the nccropolis, however bearti- 
fully parterred the family grounds, we want 
them all broken up by the Lord of the resurrec- 
tion. The forms that we laid away with our 
broken hearts must rise again. Father and 
mother—they must come out. Husband and 
wife—they must come out. Brothers and sis- 
ters—they must come out. Our darling chil- 
dren—they must come out. The eyes that with 
trembling fingers we closed must open in the 
luster of resurection morn. The arms that we 
folded in death must join ours in embrace of re- 
union. The beloved voice that was hushed 
must be returned. The beloved form must 
come up without its infirmities, without fa- 
tigues —it must come up. * 

Behold the archangel hovering. He takes the 
trumpet, points it this way, puts its lips to his 
lips, and then blows cne long, loud, terrific 
‘thunderous, reverberating and resurrectionary 
blast. Look! Look! They rise! The dead! 
The dead! Some coming forth from the family 
v ult. Some from the city cemetery. Some 
from the country graveyard. Here a spirit is 
joined to its body, and there another spirit is 
joined to another body, and millions of departed 
spirits are assorting the bodies and then recloth- 
ing themselves in forms now radiant for ascen- 
sion. 

And so I twist all the festal flowers of ‘this 
church with all the festal flowers of chapels and 
cathedrals of all Christendom into one great 
chain, and with that chain I bind the Easter 

morning of 1888 with the closing Easter of the 
world’s history—resurrection! May the God of 
peace that brought again from the dead our 
Lord Jesus, that great Shepherd of the sheep, 


thr: ugh the blood of the everlasting covenant, 
=a you perfect in every good work to do his 
will. 








For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 
The Aged. 


* Medical and scientific skill has at last solved the 
problem of the long needed medicine for the ner- 
vous, debilitated, and the aged, by combining the 
best nerve tonics, Celery and Coca, with other effec. 
tive remedies, which, acting gently but efficiently 
on the kidneys, liver and bowels, remove disease, 
restore strength and renew vitality. This medicine is 


= Paines 


= Goan 


Tt fillsa place heretofore unoccupied, and marks 
a new era in the treatment of nervous troubles. 
Overwork, anxiety, disease, lay the foundation of 
nervous prostration and weakness, and experience 
has shown that the usual remedies do not mend the 
strain and paralysis of the nervous system. 

Recommended by professional and business men. 
Send for circulars, 

Price $1.00. Sold by druggists. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON &CO., Proprietors 
URLINGTON, VT 
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Frederick Loeser & Co, 
IMPORTING RETAILERS 


OF 


FINE DRY GOODS, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Our extraordinary facilities, both at home 
and abroad, are such as, we can safely say, 
are not enjoyed by any other Retail House. 
Being large Importers for the Wholesale as 
well as the Retail trade, we have the advan- 
tages of an UNEQUALED EUROPEAN ONRGANI- 
ZATION, consisting of resident buyers and 
offices in all the principal cities and manu- 
facturing centers of Europe, and are thus 
constantly in receipt of novelties as soon as 
produced. 

Unlimited capital and an enormous out- 
let enable us to carry A MAGNIFICENT STOCK 
from foreign sources not reached by our 
competitors. There are no intermediate 
profits, goods coming to our counters di- 
rectly from the producers. Our system of 
selling every article AT A SMALL PROFIT, but 
of a strictly reliable quality, has enlarged 
the dimensions of our business and meets 
with universal approbation. 
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The * ‘Rochester” Lamp 


always gives satisfaction. The best 
light, the least care. Perfectly on. 
easy to operate. Cheavest because the 
best. Take time to see this pepcerren 
lamp, although its worth is best shown 
by actual use. Great variety of chea 
patterns, and an elegant assortment 0’ 
Jine goods suitable for Presents, etc, The 
Mammoth size, 00 Candle Power, the 
best lamp = Churches. etc, 
Manufactured by 


EDWARD MILLER & CO., 
0 and 12 College Place, N.Y. 


_ Send | tor ircular. 
@0LD BAKER R's 1878. 


Breaktast( Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It Les three 


times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
all with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
















i well as for persons in health. 
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farm and Garden. 


|The Agricultural Edttor will be glad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to thore of our 
subscribers who feel svecially interested in it.) 








PROTECTION FOR THE FORESTS. 


In the wrangle of Congress over the 
question of tariff for revenue or tariff 
for protection, and over other subjects 
about which there are opposing theories 
or which are connected with rival in- 
terests, there is danger that some sub- 
jects of great importance will be over- 
looked or will fail to serure proper atten- 
tion. Among these may be named the dis- 
posal of our public lands and especially our 
forest or timber lands. Our policy, from 
the first settlement of the country, in re 
gard to the disposal of the public lands has 
been very liberal. We have not sought to 
make them a source of revenue, but have 
sold them at a merely nominal price, hardly 
enough on the whole to pay the cost ot 
survey and sale, or have actually given 
them away for the purpose of encouraging 
settlement and the building up of the 
nation. We have carried our liberality too 
far; at least it has not been properly 
guarded from abuse. And now from hav- 
ing been a generous donor to everybody 
who would ask for lands or would take 
them we have come to be the victim of 
plunderers both individual and collective 
Our homestead, pre-emption and timber- 
culture laws are so often violated by fraud 
to the benefit of the speculator and to the 
harm of the honest settler, that there is a 
prevalent opinion that they should be re- 
pealed and a new system established for 
the disposal of what arable lands are left 
in our possession, and bills for such repeal 
are now before Congress. 

But more important tous now than our 
remaining arable or farm lands are our tim- 
ber lands, uf which it is estimated that we 
have about 80,000,000 acres still belonging to 
the public domain. These are our most val- 
uable lands, not only on account of the value 
of the timber growing upon them, but on 
account of theirclimaticand other influences 
which are of incalculable importance to the 
general and permanent welfare of the coun- 
try. These timber lands have been given 
up to forest fires and timber thieves. For 
lack of any proper guardiauship of these 
forests, which are mostly in the far western 
states and territories, it is estimated, from 
the careful inquiries made in taking the 
last census, that we suffer an annual loss of 
valuable timber by fire amounting to not less 
than $8,000,000. At the same time plun- 
derers of all sorts, from the farm settler to 
the miner and lumberman, have been cut- 
ting timber from the Government forests 
without permission, and without making 
any payment forit. Railroads have been 
supplied with ties for their road-beds ob- 
tained thus by theft. The records of the 
land-office s':ow that between the years 1881 
and 1887 timber was stolen from the public 
lands amounting in value to thesum of 
$46,719,852. So much was officially reported. 
How much more was stolen, of which no re- 
port was made, we can only guess. And 
for all this stolen property there was se- 
cured, mainly by compromise, only $478,073, 
while the expenses involved were $455,000. 

Here thenwe have for want of the proper 
care of our forests a pecuniary loss of from 
$15,000,000 to $20,000,000 annually, besides a 
degradation of moral character by our al- 
lowance of such plundering and our com- 
promises with the plunderers, which it is 
beyond any power to estimate, 

But, as has been said already, the pecu- 
niary loss, great asit is, isnot our chief loss, 
The forests, we have learned by the experi- 
ence of older nations and their careful ob, 
servations, if not by ourown, are great mod- 
ifiecs of climate and regulators of the flow 
of streams, and therefore, have animportant 
and permanent reiation to agriculture, to 
commerce, to our manufacturing indus- 
tries, and to every one’s life. The story has 
become trite of the decline of many of the 
old-world nations caused, in great meas 
ure certainly, by the destruction of their 
forests. France was startled forty years 
ago by the devastation of some cf her most 
fertile fields occasioned by the destruction 
of the forestson her mountain sides. She 
has spent already $30,000,000 in the effort to 
restore her forests and stay the rush of the 
torrents, and this is but half the sum 
which it is estimated will be necessary to 
complete the work. The valleys and plains 
of Hungary and Italy are swept by destruc- 
tive floods because the forests have been cat 
from the head waters of the rivers that flow 
through them. The forests on our public 
lands, toa considerable extent, are situated, 





mountains. Their destruction by the ax or 
by fire will let loose the avalanche and the 
raging torrent. Without the natural reser- 
voirs of these forests the arid but fertile 
plains of California and other Western 
states and territories must be deprived of 
the means of irrigation, which is the indis- 
pensable condition of their productiveness. 
California is awaking to a sense of her 
danger on this account and is making some 
effort to arrest the devastation of her for- 
ests occasioned by fires and the unrestrained 
browsing and trampling of herds upon her 
mountain sides. 

But California and other states can pro- 
tect only their own forests and have hardly 
begun to do that, or todo it with anything 
like proper efficiency. And if the forests 
belonging to the General Goverument are 
not protected, it is of little use to make 
efforts to protect the state forests. The 
conservative influence of the forests can be 
only partially and very inadequately se- 
cured in such a case. 

What is needed, therefore, and needed on 
all accounts, is the adoption without delay 
of a wise system for the conservation and 
management of the fores’s still belonging 
to the United States. Such a system will 
demand that the timber lands shall be 
withheld from sale until it can be decided 
by proper examination what portion of 
them should be kept permanently in the 
forest condition on account of the perma- 
nent need of those benefits rendered by the 
forests of which we have spoken. It will 
not do to allow these timber lands to be 
sold, with the chances that their timber 
growth may be cut off at any time when it 
may be forthe necesvary interest of their 
owners to dispose of it. They must be held 
for the common and permanent benefit of 
the nation. They must be held, therefore, 
by some body or person who is not governed 
chiefly by pecuniary considerations and 
whose life out-measures the life of any hu- 
man being. That body, that person, is the 
state or nation, which lives on without 
limit, which can plant the acorn with the 
expectation of seeing the full-grown oak, 
and which can wait till its forests have 
reached their fullest and best development 
before cutting them, and then can cut them 
with such ease and in such manner that a 
new growth shall come up in place of the 
old one, and so the forest as such shall be 
perpetually maintained. Such treatment 
as the state alone can give is also that 
which will insure the largest pecuniary re- 
turns from the forests, while securing at 
the same time those climatic and meteoro- 
logical benefits which are beyond all com- 
putation. 

We have only to go to Germany or France, 
or almost any European country, to see this. 
We have learned in recent years that there 
is a scientific agriculture. It is recognized 
and practiced by many, and it is the only 
agriculture which can successfully meet 
the sharp competition of the times. So 
there is a scientific forestry, or a science ap- 
plied to the growth and management of 
trees in masses, and the difference between 
forests thus grown and our native forests as 
we commonly see them, is like the differ- 
ence between our market gardens, with 
their abundant avd luscious products, and 
the ordinary gardens of the farmer, neg- 
lected and overgrown with weeds, where 
one may perhaps find fresh vegetables, but 
only such as are hardly fit for the table and 
scanty in quantity. 

t is quite time to adopi such a scientific 
and practically sensible system of manage- 
ment for our forests. Indeed, it should 
have been adopted years ago. At least we 
should have protected the forests from the 
ravages of fire and of plunderers. We have 
been inexcusable in allowing the public 
property to be destrcyed to the extent of 
from ten to twenty millions of dollars an- 
nually. Thoughtful and observing persons, 
moreover, have called attention to the inti- 
mate connection between the forests and 
the public health, as well as many of the 
industries of life. It is now nearly if not 
quite fifteen years since the American Asso- 
ciation of Science memorialized Congress 
on the subject, and urged the adoption of 
measures for the protection of the forests 
belonging to the Government. The result 
of that appeal was a meager appropriation 
for the purpose of inquiring as to the facts 
of the subject. But nothing has been done 
for the protection of the forests. “Lhe burn- 
ing and plundering have béen allowed to go 
on unchecked. The forests have continued 
to be wasted. There has been a show of 
guarding them, but only a show, and that a 
most ridiculous one. A score or so of in- 
spectors have been set to watch forests 
which are spread over acontinent. And if 
one timber thief out ofa hundred or a thou- 
sand is caught and convicted, we compro- 


like those of France, upon the slopes of the ‘ mise the matter and let him go free on pay- 








ing a percentage of the value of the timber. 
More otten the witnesses refuse to testify 
against the thief, or the attorneys of the 
Government refuse to prosecute the offend- 
er. From time to time bills have been pro 
posed in Congress for the reservation of par- 
ticular tracts of timber land, especially those 
atthe head waters of some of the larger 
streams. Other partial measures have been 
proposed; but none of them have found 
favor. If they have passed one House they 
have been lost in the other. 

One trouble with all these bills and pro- 
posals has been their partial and inade- 
quate character. They have only attempt- 
ed to heal the hurt slightlv, and so they 
have not commended themselves to general 
attention, nor been able to demand action 
in their own right. 

But the subject is now before Congress in 
a better shape. The American Forestry 
Congress, a body of men organized for the 
special purpose of securing the protection 
and preservation of the public forests, and 
who, by their discussions of the subject at 
their annual meetings in different parts of 
the.country and by their various publica- 
tions, have done more than any other agen- 
cy to enlighten the public mind as to its 
importance, have presented a memorial to 
Congress asking for the passage of an ac- 
companying bill which they have prepared. 
This bill covers the whole ground of forest 
protection and administraticn, and is the 
first bill or plan which has been before 
Congress of such a compréhensive charac- 
ter. Tue bill is drawn in the interest of no 
party or class or section of country. Its 
leading features are these: It div.des the 
public timber lands into two classes, those 
which for climate or economic reasons need 
to be kept in the forest condition continu- 
ally, and those which may be disposed of 
for agricultural or other purposes without 
detri. nent to the public welfare. The latter 
it would sell wheuever sought for, but oblig- 
ing the purchaser to pay for the timber a 
fair price in addition to the price of the 
land. The other class of timber lands it 
would withhold from sale, keeping them as 
permanent property of the Governmnt, but 
selling the timber on them from time to 
time, and making it a source of revenue. 
It provides also for the planting and restor- 
ation of forests wnerever this may be neces- 
sary to the carrying out of the system of 
forestry contemplated. To accomplish 
these objects the bill provides for the ap- 
pointment, in connection with the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, of a Board of Forest 
Commissioners, to whom is to be com- 
mitted the management of the foresvs, and 
who are to appoint for this purpose a suffi- 
cient number of inspectors and raugers to 
insure the protection of the forests and to 
carry out the plans of the Board. 

The bill has been presented to both 
houses of Congress and referred to commit- 
tees for their consideration. The Committee 
on Public Lands in the House have smother- 
edit in an omnibus bill of their own,embrac- 
ing the whole subject of the public lands but 
embodying only a small part of the bill of 
the Forestry Congress and making no ade- 
quate provision for forest protection. It is 
to be hoped that the bill will receive more 
favorable treatment by the Senate Commit- 
tee. The bill seems, in a general view, a 
wise and fair one and considerate of all 
interests. The committee may see that 
some modifications are expedient, but, with 
such modifications, iet them report it with 
favorable recommendation and we may 
hope it will pass both Senate and House. 
Some such bill ought to be speedily 
enacted. a eee 


NEW YORK FARMERS’ CLUB. 


A REVIVAL of activity has been shown in 
the Farmers’ Club of the American Insti- 
tute during the present year. The regular 
monthly meetings, which are held on the 
first Tuesday of each month, are well at- 
teuded and full of interest At each one 
an address is delivered or a paper read by 
some leading specialist upon topics of vital 
importance. At a r cent meeting an able 
paper upon “ Fertilizers” was presented by 
Mr. Charles V. Mapes, which embodied 
facts of great importance to all farmers and 
girdeners. Speaking of stable manure he 
gave its compositions as follows: In two 
thousand pounds of well-rotted average sta- 
ble manure we have: water, 1,400 to 1,500 
pounds; vegetable organic matter, 350 to 
400 pounds; ash, 150 to 170 pounds. Its ash 
contains lime, soda, magnesia, salt, etc. Of 
really valuable ingredients the ton con- 
tains less than thirty pounds; viz., nitro- 
gen, 10 to 12 pounds; phosphoric acid, 6 to 
7 pounds; potash 10 to 12 pounds. The nitrc- 
gen is included in the ammonia, seventeen 
pounds of which contains fourteen pounds 
of nitrogen. If you puta ton of farm ma- 
nure in a compact rourd pile, with the 





available constituents at the bottom, ¢ 
latter will loox like a very small mouse 
gvawing at a big cheese. These ¢ 
pounds or less of available constituents 
ton vary greatly in their solubility and 
practical value, according to the crop to 
which the manure is applied. On one hand, 
corn, rye and clover, with their strong, far. 
reaching root growth and rank-feeding 
powers, can utilize a considerable portion 
even during their first season. On the other 
hand, light and dainty feeding crops with 
limited root growth, such as onions, potg- 
toes, oats, strawberries, 
wheat and barley, with com paratively 
short seasons of growth, and requiring large 
and available supplies of plant food within 
easy reach, cannot utilize these thirty 
puunds of the farm manure. 

Corn will thrive with moderate dressings 
of quite coarse stable manure, but the 
onion crop is so dependent upon libera} 
quantities of thorougnly decomposed, and, 
as may be said, ready food, that we find 
onion growers taking two or three years to 
prepare lands which are even naturally 
adapted to this crop. They apply large 
quanties of good stable manure each year 
in excess of the annual requirements, to 
lay up the necessary stores for the dainty 
onion. i 

The eminent Dr. J. B. Lawes, of England, 
put fourteen long tons (of 2.240 pounds) per 
acre of manure from well-fed animals, every — 
year, for over forty years, on growing 
wheat. By its side he put the maourial 
equivalent of farm manure in soluble pot- 
ash, in the form of dissolved bone-ash, pot- 
ash silts, etc., with nitrogen in the form of 
sulphate of ammonia, 200 pounds per acre, 
The 200 pounds of the last-named contained 
forty pounds of nitrogen per acre as against 
200 pounds per acre in the fourteen long tons 
of stable manure. During the forty years 
the wheatcrop from unmanured soil aver- 
aged fourteen to fifteen bushels per acre, 
the crop from the part fertilized by the four- 
teen tons of stable manure averaged thirty. 
four bushels per acre, and that from the 
sulphate of ammonia, containing only one- 
fitth as much nitrogen, with the necessary 
phosphatic acid, potash, etc., produced over 
thirty-five bushels. ln other words, forty 
pouuds of nitrogen, other supplies of plant 
food being equal, given to the crop in a sol 
uble form, produced just as good results as 
200 pounds contained in the stable manure. 
This was not an experiment of asingle year 
but of forty years with wheat. Experience 
has shown that nearly all garden vegetables, 
notably potatoes, onions, and such quick- 
growing crops, depend for success, even 
more than wheat, upon the solubility of the 
fertilizer. Many truckers who formerly 
purchased stable manure very largely now 
rely exclusively upon complete commercial 
fertilizers and the farm manure of the half- 
dozen hor:es and cows kept on the truck 
farm. The address was listened to with 
much interest, and a hearty vote of thanks 
for it unanimously adopted by the club— 
American Agriculturist. 
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HOW TO CLEAR WOODLAND. 
IT is not enc ag to go into the woods with 
an ax to ©: woodland as it should be. 
Long ago the practice of burning and log- 
ging ceesed, and since then forests have only 
been thinned by the annual removal of wood 
as it was needed. The disadvantage of this 
was that the best was always taken, leaving 
only the less valuable kinds of timber. 
Thus the value of the wood Jot constantly 
decreased until in many places it consists 
only of scrubby and gnarled trees not worth 
the cost of working up. ‘The far better way 
is to make an entire clearing each year, and 
then either replant with valuable timber or 
u-e the cleared land for other purposes. In 
this way much more valuable wood can 
grown on asmalier area than now.—Am. 
Cultivator. 











When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Caatoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 





ASK FOR 





and insist upon no other being substituted for it. 
N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label, 
Soki by Storekeepers, Grocers and Druggists. > 
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FR Pe M. BULLAK Weer SWANZEY, N. H. 


D. ~ Dp. S. WILSON, 


FLORIST, 
51 West Fourteenth Street. 
Funeral designs of any y= a Jurnished at short 
FLORAL DESIGNS and DECORATIONS 


STEFULLY ARKANGED 
Prices Reasonable. 





Choice ts and Bulbs. 
_——_—_ 





lematis, Khododendrons, 
. Two illus, Catalogues 
Free to cust 


D. NEEDHAM'S SONS 
116-118 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Red Clover Blossoms, 


And 
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Cures 
cancer, apy at “A 


Rheumatism, Dyspepsia Sick 
snncnene, Constipation, Piles 
Whouping Cough, all 
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SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC GUANO. 


YEARLY SALES 


50,000 Tons. 


We again offer this old 
established and reliable 
oe, w > ee 
the pas ear has fully 
pad. By its high repu- 
tation. For Farm Crope 
of all kinds, Fruit Tree 
Gardens, aWwLs, an 
Flowers, it has no supe- 












For sale by our agents 
throughout the Unitec 
States. Pamphlets con 
= taining testimonials and 
m4 directions forwarded 


GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


General Selling Agents, Boston, Mass. 


E& ARD Co’s 
THE Punsine SQONSED 


RO 


ALL VARIETIES, SIZES AND PRICES 
FINE EVER-BLOOMING PERPETUAL, 
CLIMBING AND MOSS ROSES. 
NEW AND RARE FLOWER SEEDS. 
HARDY pLants New Moon Flower,Clematis, Spring 

Bulbs, JA’ Lities. New Chrysanthemums, and our 
Wond tut. 'ORNAM Sey AL L Aa 44 na 
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66 » *-¥ Sate Lai y Greenhouses. 
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NARD CO. 
GALVANIZED WIRE NETTING. 


'VE, Chester Co.. Pa. 
BEST AND CHEAPEST FENCE IN THE [MARKET 
FOR POULTRY, GARDEN OR iA 

IN BALES, 150 FEET. LON 

FEET HIGH, AR $4501 PER BALE. 
FEET HIGH, ONLY............ 5.63 PER BA 

@ FEET HIGH, ONLY............ 675 PER BALE: 
Address orders and correspondence to 

U.S. WIRE NETT ING C U., 62 














Rew ide St.. New York. 


BAUGH?’ = ANIMAL B 
ers By $2: 5 poet 
TRADE Dealers —<— unussigned 
net Shane — doy .) 
Moriateol Pot Potash. Son of Soda. 
Malet. Ly —- Land Plaster, 
yi : =e fr pa — formation 
BAUGH & SONS CO. and porte rs, PHILADELPHIA. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bei ls of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. O. 


BEST STITCH 


Send for samples of Test Stitching, showing rela- 
tive strength of the shuttle or lock-stitch seam. com- 
ared with seam made by the w. & G. Automatic, 
he only genuine ‘Automatic’? Sewing Machine. 
Physicians endorse it:—** No Risk to Health. 


_ Willcox & Gibbs S, M. Co.,658 Broadway, N. Y 



























-CORTRIGHT 
Metal TILES and SHINGLES, 


Ridge-Coping, _ ree ete, 





Shiela Tiles ial Roll 1 Ridge-Cop- 
ing, Absolutely Snow and Rain- 
proof, Fireproof and Ornamental, 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


TRAVEL. 





of tage (four cents), E. ©. 
Pabsonger Agent Monon Siomte. Wooo iis. 
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THE STATE STEAMSHIP LINE. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK, GLASGOW 
AND BELFAST (LARNE), 


WITH THROUGH TICKETS AT REDUCED RATES 
TO LIVERPOOL, LUNDON, DUBLIN, Erc 

STATE OF INDIANA, Thursaay, a 

STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, [h., 








ril t9th. 10 A. 
APoril 3 26,+ :50 A. vi 
Cabin passage $35and $40, according to location of 
stateroom. Excursion tickets at reduced rates. Steer- 
age tickets to and from all par‘sof Eurove at lowest 
rates. Pier 41, foot of Leroy St. For freight and pass- 
age 4pply to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO.. General Agents, 

53 Broadway, New York. 


TA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WIL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MaP OF TK 
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CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RX 


Its main tees and branches include CHivaGoO, 
PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS- 
CATINE, KANSAS CITY, 8ST. JOSEPH, LEAV- 











and scores uf intermediate cities. Choice of 
routes toand from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 
Coaches, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pull- 
man Palace Sleepers, and (between Chicago, St. 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City) Reclining 
Chair Cars, Seats Free, to holders of through 
first-class tickets. 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
** Creat Rock Island Route.”’ 
Extends West snd Southwest from Kansas City 


KANSAS AND SOUTHERN wee anne a 
and beyond. Entire f the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All oahey ap- 
pliances and modern improvements. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Island, 
Atchison, Kansas City and Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. Its Watertown branch traverses the great 
**WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT”’ 
of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, and 
East Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit Lake, 
Sioux Falls and many other towns and cities. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
superior facilities to travel to and from Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office or adcress 





E.ST. JOHN, E.A. HOLBROOK, 
Genr’] Manager. Gen’! Tkt. & Pass. Agt- 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Splendid Opportunities 


The Country y reached by the 
lines of the great Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway system 
offers exceptionalinducements to 
persons of moderate means seek- 
ing new homes, and to the capi- 
talist desirous of making a safe 
and productive investment. 

At frequent intervals during the 
months of March, April, Mayand 
June the Northwestern Com- 
pany will sellland excursion tick- 
ets to points in Dakota, Nebras- 
ka, Minnesota and Northern 
Iowa at the low rate of one fare 
for the round trip. 

This liberal arrangement offers 
an excellent opportunity for a 
personal visit to the rich terri- 
tory reached by that line. 

Rates and full particulars can 
be obtained on application to the 
nearest ticket agent, or by ad- 
dressing the General Passenger 
Agent at Chicago, Il. 


J. H. WHITMAN, 
General Manager. 

H. C. WICKER, 
Traffic Manager. 

E. P. WILSON, 





THERE IS MONEY IN THE GRASS CROP. 





hold the best varieties of grass. 


GRASS LANDS. 


bag (200 Ibs.). 
3%: Send postal for pamphlet. 


The thin stand of slow-growing grass is TOUGH, WIRY AND }» 
NUTRITIOUS, while a thick stand of thrifty, quick-growing grass 
CURES TENDER AND IS HIGHLY NUTRITIOUS. The latter may 
be worth FIFTY PER CENT. more per ton for feeding. 

The introduction some ten years ago ot this manure, unequaled in 
richness and solubility, marked a newera in the RESTORING OF 


Improved Quality and Quantity of Grass means More Hay, Milk, Meat and Manure 


TOP-DRESS YOUR MOWING FIELDS AND PASTURES WITH THE 


MAPES GRASS TOP-DRESSING. 


It Promotes the Growth of the Fine Grasses and Perma- 
nently Strengthens the Land. 


It is now generally admitted among farmers who have tor years 
used this manure, that mowing lands and pastures can be RESTORED 
AND FULLY MAINTAINED by annual top-dressings. 
extra seeding, with “ the top-dressing, ” has been found necessary to 


Occasional 


NON- 


Apply broadcast in early spring 2 bags per acre. 
Free on board cars or boat. 


Price $4.10 per 


THE MAPES FORMULA AND'PERUVIAN GUANO CO., 


158 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK. 





Stray Beauty and McNally Potatoes. 
Mention this Paper. 


New Fruits, New Potatoes, 


New Grapes, New Plums. New Berries, together with all the old Standard Varieties, 
Get our Catalogue Free and learn about them. 


WILEY & CO., Cayuga, N. Y. 
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with a Gots Diathesi: The results ha 
Dr. Alfred is, Professor of P 
Univ sriee of the Cty of New York, 


5 FFALO [ITHIA WATER 


Nature’s Specific for Bright’s Disease, 
Gout, Rheumatism, &c. 


2 Dr. William A. Hammond, of New York, Surgeon-General of U 8. Ares (Retired), 
Professor of Diseases of the bind and cereus System int 


niversity of New York, 


“TI have for some time made use of the Buffalo Lithia Water in cases of affec- 
tions of one Nervous System complicated with Bright’s Diseaze of the Kidneys. or 
A — eminentiy satisfactory 
and Practica 
- Pore the past four years I have used the Buffalo Lithia Water in ‘he 
treatment of Chronic Interstitial a ohrseas (third stage of Bright’s Disease), occurring in Govty and Rheuma- 
tic subjects, with the most marked benefit. (n all Gouty and Rheumatic Affections, Irejard it as highly efivacious. 


Water in Onses of one dozen half gallon bottles, $5 per case, at the Springs. 
THOS. F. GOODE, Prop’r, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 
LM «SPR RLEOWINE at 


‘Wedicune in the Medical @epartment of the 








PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 





“ain ~ sae 
Send ba 2 a Sample Card of their beoutited colors. 


Paint manufactured equal io it. It is 
Any shaie, 


There is no 
ooth, glossy, durable, and economical. 
.B.—As there are imitations now on the market, 
see that the above TRADE-MARE is on re package’ 

and thereby get the ae poor —_ 
Factories at 750. 7 3352 Was (eeeen St., 

New York, and Ya and, Chicago, 
and St. Louis, 











HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


THE ORTLEY INN; 

ORTLEY BEACH, OCEAN CO., NEW JERSEY. 

Postal, telegraphic and railway communications. 
R.R. depot on the grounds. Twelve trains daily by 
Pennsylvania Railroad from June until October be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia. The Inn is only 
20 yards from the sea and quarter of a mile from 
Barnegat Bay. Fine fishing, shooting, bathing and 
boating. Medical attendance and a seaside chapel. 
The Inn is a simple seaside hostelry, whose table is 
well supplied with Fe eee but app opriate seaside fare, 
and the accommodations are excellent. Terms $10, 
$12 and $14 r week. Send for circular and dia- 
gram to CHARLES SEAMAN. N. <% For route see 
seashore time table Pennsylvania R.R 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT, 


Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York 


Union Square Hotel 
UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
_DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 
' FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
PRICE REDUCED. 

WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has “‘ THE INDEPENDENT”’ embossed on it in 
large gilt setters, making it quite orna 


mental. They will be detivered at our office 
en the receipt of seventy-five cents each, or 




















CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING CO., 


N. Broad St., Philadelvhia, Penn, 


General Passenger Agent. 


sent (postvaid) to any P.O. in the United 
States, on the receipt of one dollar each. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


Terms of Subscription 
PAYABLEIN ADVANCE, 


One Month. ....8 3 One Year F 
Three eats... 75 ##Two Years.. 
Four | Mogens. . -10 Three Years 
Six YVon:hs....... Four Years 





50 
Nine Montbs.. 225 
Singie | Copies 10 cents. 


[IN CLUBs OF FIVEOR MORE, $2.00 Euch. 

Postage to any Foreign Country in the Univérsa 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SC 5- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 
RATES. 

Subscriptions wiil be stopped at the end of the time for 
which paymeni ts made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Applicaticn, 
6B Make all remittances payable to the order of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

¢#™ Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Oraer. Bank Check, Draft, Express, Express 
Money Orders. or Registered Letter. 

Postal Notes being payble to bearer are no safer 
to send than Bank Bills, 

SUBSCRIBERS are requested to renew two or 
three weeks previous to the expiration of their Sub- 
scriptions so that no loss of numoers may occur. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO.., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our agents in London to receive subscriptions and 
advertisements, 

Address 
P.-O0, Box 2787, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
New Vork Cty, 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1888, 


THE INDEPENDENT’S specia) Clubbing List will be 
éent free to any person asking for it. Anv one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazine 
in connection with THE tNDEPENDEIT can gave a 
very bandsome percentage of money vy crdsrning from 
our Club-List. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


a wader never varies. A marvel of purity,strength 
whe lesomeness. More economical than the ordl- 
kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 

=u titude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 

wders. Sold only in cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
COuPANY, 106 Wall 1 St. . N. _¥. 





JAPANESE SOAP 


Is made of the PUREST, CLEAN- 
EST and BEST MATERIALS, 
without Filthy, Rancid Greases 
and Chemicals that Eat, Rot or 
Burn the Clothes or Hands. For 
the Laundry, Bath or Toilet it has 
no rival, saving many times its 
cost to any household in clothes. 
The priceis less than for inferior 
soaps of equal weight. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 
FISK MANUFACTURING CO. 


Springfield, Mass, 


FRANCIS BACON. 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 
19 and 21 WEST 22d St., Near 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 

307 & 309 Wabash Avenue. 


NEW INVENTION inLACING 


W.S. A. .CORSET 


~ (PRICE, ONE DOLLAR), 
ry with self-adjusting back 
‘| ean be changed from 
‘ tight to loose-fitting in 
five seconds, without re- 
moving from the person, 
NEVER REQUIRES 
NEW LACES or STEELS 














Laces will not SHOW 
THROU GH the DRESS, 
Needs ne breaking iv, 
The healthiest, best-fit- 
ing und most comforta- 
ble Corset made, 


F ADJUSTING CORSET CO., 
Franklin Street, N. 


== NI APPLINY Co 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury St. 
Bend for Catalogue BOSTON 













Gstsblished 1780. 


mm “OSGOOD” 
Ma ies U.S. Standard Scales. 
——e = «Sent on trial, Freight 


paid. Fully warran- 
tel. 3 TON $35. 
Other sizes propor- 
. | rs - + Illus 


Agents well paid, 


OSGOOD & THoMrson, "Bingham! -. . % 3 





Suit No. 1. 
. Terry, $62. 
- Plush, 68 
e <a 
3 s. Cc. 
3 Small 
z & CO., 
e 
- Boston, 
° _ Mass, 











[ — cRIMPED & CORRUGATED 


RON ROOFING 
Wl HYNDMAN & CO, 


RCULAR & PRICES 


- CINCINNATI. 0, 








HEALTH, \HOUGH & FORD, Ask your dealer 
COMFORT, = tor them, or send 
ECONOMY. 


a postal card to 








A Pretty Foot us for the address 
with a Perfect | 

Fitting Shoe, is of firm selling our 
most desirable, | Shoes. 

and can be ob- | HOUGH 

tained by « ear- & FORD 
ing HOUGA & : 
FORD’S 3 cele- & i 8 — | Rochester. 
brated 8 3 es. ROCHESTER. NEW YORK. New York. 





S'ZER ROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 
Site EL PENS. cosine xe: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
For Su. rs by all Stationers. Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
RUBBER SPORTING GOODS. 


GOODYEAR’S 
INDIA RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
5038 and 505 B’way, and 205 wway. N. Y. City. 
Rubber Goods of 


Every Description 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE. 








YACHT BUCKET. 


CANOE BED. 


REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER. 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & 
BENEDICT, 


339 Broadway, New York. 
BRANCHES: 


Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Baltimore, Cleveland, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Indianapolis, Minn- 
eapolis, St. Paul, Kansas 
City, Denver, London, 
England. 

NOTE.—Our unqualified challenge for a test of all 


Writing Machines remains unaccepted. Send for 
copy if interested, 


om Dapartue in Tron Refine, 


As is well known, heretofore only 8ft. lengths in “ V”’ 
Crimped Iron have been made. In order to accommodate 
the growing and special demands of our trade, we now 
manufacture 6ft., 8ft., and 10ft. lengths in this style. 


THE CINCINNATI CORRUGATING CO., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 

















The improved method o: securmg memeatoes of pleasant excursions and of i 
healthful recreation is in a large degree due to the 


Amateur PhotographicOuifits 


Which we introduced in this country at 


POPULER PRICES, 


RANGING FROM $10 UPWARD. 


Our Bicycle Outtits, Artists’, Detective, Petite, and Revolving-Back Cameras, Tri- 


pods and other Photographic Requisites 


Are unrivaled anywhere in any country. 


(te Send for Latest Descriptive Catalogue. 


Scovill’ Manufacturing Company, 


Publishers of The Photographic Times. Weekly, $3 per annum; monthly, $2 per annum. 


Salesrooms 423 BROOME STREET, New York. 
Established in 1802. W. IRVING ADAMS, AGENT. 
t# In writing. mention this paper. 





Thala 





FOR STEEP OR FLAT ROOFS, 
CAN BE PUT ON BY ANY PERSON, 
THOUSANBA CE BPN BASNIAHEE, P08 


SEND von NEW CIRCULAR. CON A nING PRICE 
LIST AND REFERENC 


ACENTS WANTED. 


M. EMRET, JR, & CO, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
Philadelphia and nd_ Chicago, 


2) D0 Your Own Printin 













For old, young, bus 
iness, pleasure, and 


<== Address 
to factory, KELSEY & co. ‘Meriden, Conn § 


STEINWAY | 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
ipvensteas Exhibition, are Grand Gold 
fel by the Society of Arts for 
“= Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York 


— atti “ oN 


WHAT 
AAA LALA 














&” ROBINSON’S 
y SURE CURE 


/ FOR 
Wrne UMATISM™ 
; AND 
NEURALGIA. 


and oe the diseases arising from an impure state 
e blood. an oe for Malaria. 
30c. and $1.00, Can be sent by mail, 
. ROBINSON & $ SON, 
Send for Circular. 184 Greenwich St.. N. ¥. 


COLONNADE HOTEL, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Chestnut Street, corner 15th. One Bloc 
from Penn. R.R, Station, 
American Plan, $3.50 per day. 


_H. J. & G.R.CRUMP, —__ 


Ww. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 


John St., New York, and 
19 Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 





piapares. Street Washers 


etc. 
WoRKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 
Highest medal awarded 



















pee Age 






ay 





VI CTOR R THICTCLES 
Highest grade known. Illustrated Catalogue free. 
OVERMAN WHEEL CO., 





182-188 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass 
——~ | 











Tue INDEPENDENT Press, 21 AXD 23 Rose STREET. 
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